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“The spiritand capac 
ity which a city bank 
brings to theservice 
of its correspondents 
are best judged by rou- 
tine incidents out of 
the day’s work.” 
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THREE DAYS REGULARLY SAVED 
ON COLLECTIONS 


One of our correspondent banks several hundred miles from Chicago found 
the drafts of a customer running into excessive amounts. They referred 
the problem to us. 


We found that collection time was averaging six to nine days, in connec- 
tion with this customer’s regular shipments of dairy products from his 
own town to New York City. 


Utilizing Chicago’s pivotal position, we had this correspondent mail us the 
documents by aiternoon train. These we relayed the next day by 
Twentieth Century Limited reaching New York on the following morn- 
ing. One of our New York correspondents immediately presented the 
drafts; and the advice of payment, sent us over private wire, was at once 
relayed to the original correspondent. 


The time was thus reduced to three or four days’ average, the turnover 
doubled, the amount of the customer’s drafts outstanding reduced by half. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME as a factor in your bank’s profits can 
scarcely be over-estimated. The services of this Bank, with its network of 
selected correspondents and private wire facilities built up over a period of 
half a century, are concentrated upon the saving of time in financial matters, 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


THE BILL OF LADING BANK IN AMERICA’S FREIGHT CENTER 
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The new banking home of 
THE LIBERTY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO 
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N planning a banking room we first seek 
the cooperation of the department heads as 
well as the executives of the bank, develop- 
ing the various departments in a manner 
best suited to carry out the suggestions 
received. Each operation is thus endowed 
with those individual features of layout and 
equipment which enable the bank to serve 
more effectively its own clientele. 


DESIGN, ENGINEERING, 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT BY 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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UNITED-—- 


In Name, Location and Service 


ACH of the three banks which are now united in 

the Illinois Merchants Trust Company has brought 
to the combined institution a special reputation for 
strength in particular fields of banking. 

The result is an exceptionally broad and comprehen- 
sive service to all its customers, whatever their banking 
requirements may be. 

Those who have been familiar with the three bank- 
ing institutions which are now one will continue to 
find the same constructive spirit and the same high 
standards of dealing exemplified and perpetuated in 
this new and greater house of banking. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 
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Every Purchase in Banking is a 
Reason for Using THE GUIDE 


N° MATTER how big or how little your needs may be, you 
will find THE BANKERS SERVICE GUIDE serving an 
indispensable aid to wise and economical buying. 


This new volume has just been published by Rand MfNally 
& Company and copies are now being mailed. Write today 
for yours. It is the most useful and most serviceable source of 
buying information ever offered. 


What THE GUIDE Contains 


Every practical device used in 
modern bank management is listed 
and carefully indexed so that you may 
put your finger on anything you want 
at a moment's notice. Only those 
bank supply houses of recognized 
integrity and established standing are 
shown, and you take no chances when 
you seek information or when you 
purchase from these houses. 

The new GUIDE covers a tremen- 
dously broad range of equipment and 


supplies—ranging all the way from 
pens and pencils to calculating 
machines and vaults. And in between 
is the vast and compelling array of 
new accounting methods, new mechan- 
ical devices, new business building 
plans and soon. True, you probably 
use but a small fraction of them, but 
they exist for your benefit and out of 
them you will be able to gain ideas 
that will compensate you a hundred- 


fold. 





RAND MSNALLY & CO., 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Send for Your Copy TODAY 


THE GUIDE will serve you every day in the year and will be a fitting compan- 
ion-piece to THE BULLETIN which brings to your cashier's desk every thirty days 
the latest news on new developments from month to month. Small and handy for 
desk use, it is bound in cloth, printed on excellent paper, and handsomely 
illustrated. 


Write today for your copy. Have us send it on approval and see for yourself 
that it is the greatest buying aid ever offered. Simply use the coupon below and 
your copy will be sent at once. 


wp MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 








Please send us at once a copy of THE BANKERS SERVICE GUIDE on 
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Union Trust Building 
(formerly Mechanics Association Bldg.) 
Petersburg, Virginia 
C. W. Lbell, Architect 


Indiana Limestone Gives New 


Character to Old Buildings 


HEN the old Mechanics Association building of Petersburg, Virginia, was 

to be remodeled for the Union Trust Building, its owners desired to give it 
the dignity and substantial appearance befitting a bank building. It was decided, 
therefore, to face the two lower stories with Indiana Limestone, of which the 
majority of fine bank buildings in this country are constructed. What an increased 
beauty of effect is obtained! 

A four-inch ashlar was used for the facing, which was anchored by expansion 
bolts to the brickwork. The additional expense was slight; the increase in effec- 
iveness was great. 

This is another instance of the variety of ways in which Indiana Limestone is 
being used throughout this country and Canada in combination with other mate- 
rials. It beautifies every structure in which it is used. Its cost is surprisingly low. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet showing this coun- 


4 try’s finest bank buildings will be sent free upon request 
-_—— ‘ INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that Box 783, Bedford, Indiana 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material. Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
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Outstanding 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 
is constantly alert to increase its 
measure of usefulness to its ever-in- 
creasing number of correspondents 
located everywhere in the United 
States. 


To supply interested and intelligent 
co-operation which will give maximum 
value to our fellow bankers is an 
outstanding feature of First National 
Service. 


In selecting a bank to take care of 
your “Mid-Continental business,” 
consider this friendly and progressive 


institution. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisere 
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N. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD AT LINK BRIDGE, CHICAGO, 2.30 P. M. 




















Where tens of thousands 
of cars roll by 


Laas and modes of travel become 
a habit wrought by necessity just 
as do three meals a day. 

Outdoor Advertising displays are 
not placed at random wherever space 
is available, in any city. Circulation 
checked by the clock is the basis of 
their location as well as their price. 

We do not have to seek subscribers 
and readers for Outdoor Advertising. 


The daily activities essential to living, 


CHICAGO 


working and recreation supply them 
for us by the millions. 

Tapping the habitual routes of travel, 
classifying the buying power of the 
masses and plotting to reach buyers 
most effectively and economically is 
our main responsibility. 

Therefore, the thought behind our 
service is inseparable with the purpose 
of any institution that has a product 
or a service to sell to the public. 


NEW YORK 





Harrison, Loomis 
and Congress Sts. 





Broadway, Fifth 
Ave. and 25thSt. 


Branches in 48 Principal Cities 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers cheques sales 


N June and July of this year the total sales of Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques amounted to more 
than $42,000,000. 


July alone recorded the largest volume of sales of any 
single month in the history of travelers cheques— 
exceeding the sales of July last year by more than 
$3,000,000. 


These figures tell more forcibly than words, the inter- 
esting story of the development and growth of the 
American Express Travelers Cheque System. 


They are indicative not only of the travelers’ apprecia- 
tion of service willingly and competently rendered, but 
also of the nation-wide cooperation of thousands of 
banks which have recommended American Express 
Travelers Cheques to their patrons. 


American Express Co. 


6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1924 


BANK EXECUTIVES AS NEW 
BUSINESS GETTERS 


How the chairman of the board of a Connecticut 
bank used personal selling to build up an 
institution that has shown remarkable growth 


Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New 


N Hartford, Connecticut is a bank 

which has grown from $1,000,000 in 
deposits in 1915 to $15,000,000 in de- 
posits in 1924. E'even million dollars 
of this increase represents savings de- 
posits, and belongs to 37,000 people 
who have been added to the customer 
lists of the bank at the fairly regular 
rate of 100 a week since the present 
management took hold eight years ago. 

This bank is now the second largest 
in its city in point of deposits, 
and has gained about $1,000,000 a year 
for the last three years. Unless some 
unforeseen reversal of form takes place, 
it will be the largest bank of its city 
within another year or two. 

With these figures before me, you 
ean imagine my interest as a student 
of bank development when I called on 
Mr. Fred P. Holt, chairman of the 
board, of the City Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of Hartford, and asked him how 
he did it. 

“How did I do it?” said Mr. 
“T didn’t do it. My directors and 
officers did it.” And then he proceeded 
to demonstrate how little he has had to 
do with the acquiring of these $14,900- 
000 of deposits, and with putting his 
bank in its dominant position. 

He only interested and assembled the 
directors in the first place. He only 
chose and trained the officers in the 
second place. In the third place, he 
only solicited personally all kinds of 
business from $5 savings accounts to the 
biggest commercial and trust relations. 
He only made it his business to relieve 
congestion in the lobby, by personally 
directing depositors to the proper 


Holt, 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


windows. He only took the lead in 
wading into the flooded cellar to close 
the safe deposit vaults one day, when 
the janitor was afraid of the job. He 


HERE is a striking 
tendency among bank 
presidents and other exec- 
utives to devote more time 
themselves to “personal 
selling” in securing new 
accounts. Many of them 
wish to function more 
effectively as new business 
getters for their institutions 
and they are exerting a more 
active control over the new 
business efforts of other 
officers and employes. 

In the accompanying ar- 
ticle, G. Prather Knapp 
follows up his remarkable 
series of articles published 
recently for new business 
managers and enters upon a 
new series prepared espe- 
cially for presidents and 
other executives, in which 
he will discuss from their 
viewpoints the various 
phases of new business 
development. Methods for 
organizing their desks and 
their administrative duties 
to provide more time for 
public relations, and systems 
for delegating more new 
business activities to other 
officers, will be described. 





York 
only wrote the newspaper ads and 
directed their publication. He only 


maintained such relations with the em- 
ployes that the girls cried when he gave 
up the presidency to become chairman 
of the board. Aside from these little 
things, and others like them, he has had 
nothing to do with the development of 
the bank. Born in Hartford, he spent 
his early business life as a _ grain 
merchant and farm title man on the 
prairies of Kansas and Nebraska. He 
was probably born a banker, but when he 
eame back to the Nutmeg State after a 
quarter century in the west, he was a 
banker and then some. He had learned 
what it takes Kansas to teach a man,— 
that the rank is but the guinea stamp. 
After a year or two in the banking 
business in Hartford, he came to the 
conelusion that his city needed a bank 
which would think of a man first, and 
of his money afterwards. He picked 
out one of the mossiest and most mori- 
bund of the city’s banking institutions 
and interested ten of its livest self-made 
men in purchasing this bank and 
becoming its original board of directors. 

With one or two additions that board 
is still controlling the affairs of the 
bank, and they do a great deal more than 
merely control it. They improve it 
every day. From what I can under- 
stand, they are in a sort of continuous 
informal directors’ meeting all the time, 
with the main subject for action being, 
“how can we get some new business.” 
They are in stock control of the bank, 
and they are its enthusiastic boosters 
every minute. Every one of them gives 
the bank the limit of his own business 
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and urges the use of the bank on every 
one with whom he comes into contact. 

The directors represent varied in- 
terests. One of them is a provision 
man; another, a leaf tobacco dealer; 
another, the head of a chain of lunch 
rooms; another, a lumber 
another, a coal dealer; another, a 
publisher and advertising man; another, 
a brush manufacturer. One of them is 
a colonel in the regular army of the 
United States, occupying the chair of 
Economies in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. But it is easy 
to see that the man who first got these 
still holding them 


man; 


men together is 
together. 

He is a tireless personal solicitor of 
for his bank 
is too large or too small for his personal 
attention. For example: 

He was the 
hard working negro furnace-stoker, who 


business and no account 


one of custome:s of a 
visited his house and others in the early 
dawn of 
He got up early one morning to show 


Connecticut winter mornings. 


this negro that a bank president was not 
above soliciting his business. 
“Mose,” he said, “vou work hard, and 


* * 





An impressive group of presidents of the American Bankers Association at the recent convention in Chicago. 
Frank O. Watts, 1910; George M. Reynolds, 1908; E. 


Hinsch, 1917; 


I know your wife works too. You don’t 
drink, you haven’t any bad habits, and 
you must save some money. What do 
you do with it?” 

“Why, Mr. Holt,” said Mose, “I don’t 
do nothing with it. Just carries it 
around until it’s spent.” 

“Uh-huh,’ said Mr. Holt,” and that is 


why it doesn’t grow. How much are 
you earrying around now until it’s 


spent ?” 
“Well, boss,” said Mose, “I don’t just 


know, exactly. Le’s see. I got ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, seventy 
dollars, and then some chicken feed.” 


said the banker. “TI 
will take it down to the bank and open 
an account for you with it, and bring 
you your pass book tonight.” He ex- 
plained the elements of banking and 
saving to Mose, and in the eight years 
during which the City Bank & Trust 
Company of Hartford has been growing 
to a fifteen dollar institution, 
Mose has been growing financially at an 
rate. His savings 
account shows a balance of over 
nineteen hundred dollars, and that bal- 
ance would be considerably larger if he 


“Give it to me,” 


million 


even more rapid 


now 


* * * 


F. Swinney, 1904; 


had not just become a stockholder in 
Mr. Holt’s bank to the extent of five 
shares at $214 odd each. 

The same thing may be said about 
this man, Holt, as has been said about 
Teddy Roosevelt—‘He campaigned 
close to the ground.” He mowed his 
field as closely and conscientiously as a 
hungry Kansas sheep. And there are 
mighty small pickings left for any bear- 
like banker of the up-stage type who 
follows where Mr. Holt has grazed. 

He has always had a desk in the lobby, 
in plain sight of every customer, and so 
close to the windows that even a sad 
look on a eustomer’s face can attract 
his attention. It attracts a good deal 
more than his attention as the following 
story will illustrate: 

An Italian immigrant who works in 
one of Hartford’s factories, and has a 
small savings account in the City Bank 
& Trust Company, was worried about 
his old father back in “sunny Italy.” 
He looked dejected as he inquired about 
a draft, and when Mr. Holt called him 
over to his desk and seated him, he told 
a story of separation and the heart- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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From left to right: seated, Charles A. 


P. W. Goebel, 1916. Standing, from left to right; Robert 


F. Maddox, 1918; John F. Puelicher, 1922; Thomas B. McAdams, 1921; Walter W. Head, 1923; William E. Knox, 1924; and Richard S. Hawes, 1919. 
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Jn Memoriam 


Joseph fA. Regan 


@rctober 15, 1885 


OSEPH M. REGAN, manager and 
editor of “The Bankers Monthly,” 
“The Bankers Service Bulletin’ and ‘*The 
Bankers Service Guide,” died in New York 
City on Friday evening, October 24, 1924. 


The news of his sudden death came as a 
distinct shock to his wide circle of friends and 
business associates. He was only thirty-nine 
years of age, and had been in excellent health 
up to the time of his death. 


His life had been devoted to publishing 
and his death‘ brought to an untimely end the 
career of a financial editor of remarkable 
ability. Mr. Regan was noted for his thor- 
ough knowledge of banking procedure and 
affairs. He possessed unusual mental capac- 
ity and untiring energy. And the magnetic 
force of his strong personality made close 
personal friends of all those with whom he 
became associated. 


Born in Buffalo, N. Y., on October 15, 
1885, he attended Canisius College in that 
city. He received early newspaper training 


October 24, 1924 


as a reporter on “ The Buffalo Courier,”’ and 
in 1908 he went to Niagara Falls as editor 
of the “Cataract Journal.’” Two years later 
he moved to Big Rapids, Mich., where he 
published the “‘ Macosta County Herald” and 
“The Evening Bulletin.”” Later, he went to 
Dixon, Ill., as manager of ““The Morning- 


Leader.” 


Mr. Regan first achieved a reputation as a 
financial editor on the staff of A. W. Shaw 
Company in Chicago through his work on the 
Shaw Banking Series. In 1917 he became 
connected with Rand McNally & Company 
as editor of “The Bankers Monthly.” He 
was the author of a number of successful 
books on banking. 


His development of the editorial policy of 
“The Bankers Monthly” and his success in 
building a staff organization trained in main- 
taining the highest standards of bank pub- 
lishing stand out as tributes to him in his 
connection with Rand McNally & Company. 
He was untiringly devoted to the extension 
of the company’s service to banks. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE RISING COSTS 
IN BANK OPERATION? 


It is only by an exact and careful anal- 
ysis that the true relationship be- 
tween the vital factors can be revealed 





N the forefront of present day bank- 

ing discussion is the dominant and 
increasingly important topic of the cost 
of doing business. Analysis of accounts, 
departmental profit and loss, and service 
charges are on the lips and in the 
thoughts of hundreds of progressive 
bankers from coast to coast. Seores of 
different methods of cost accounting for 
banks are being developed, and one does 
not have to pierce very deeply to observe 
that the results of this cost accounting 
are as varied as the methods employed 
in the analyses. One banker attempts 
true astimate of his 
operating costs by using an arbitrary 
figure for overhead, while another 
banker, unable to determine upon a 
scientific basis of distribution, attempts 
to treat taxes in the same way. 

The result of cost accounting in many 


to arrive at a 


cases is the establishment of the service 
charge. Let us see if the system of 
service charge is in line with a program 
of conducting scientific 
lines. 

The average bank adopting a service 
charge policy rules somewhat as follows; 
“On any checking account showing an 
average ledger balance of less than 
$100.00 for any month, a charge of fifty 
cents will be Analysing this 
rule, we, or what is worse, a c¢us- 
tomer, might ask “Why the ledger 
balance,” “Why $100.00,” “Why fifty 


banking along 


made.” 


By ARTHUR J. LINN 


dollar, or two dollars’— 
charge may be? Is it 
scientific, or even good business, to fix 
a charge of that kind on no other 
grounds than that some other bank has 
it? 

This is not a tirade against the service 
charge. Banks must look to the item of 
gratuitous services and, if they cannot 
eliminate them, they must be in a posi- 
tion to recognize the recipient of such 
Just as a department store 
knows its losses on its “loss leaders” as 
well as its profits in its most profitable de- 
partment, so a bank must know and: be 
able to identify its costly eustomers or 
classes of customers. The customer must 


eents—or a 
whatever the 


done 


services. 


be taught to appreciate the services 
rendered by his bank, its worth to his 
business and its importance to his 


But first, the bank itself must 
know the extent of the service and what 
it costs. It is manifestly unfair for a 
few profitable accounts to carry a host 
of unprofitable customers. In theory, 
the profitable minority must be favored 
by accommodations at reduced interest 
rates or by interest on their balances, 
and the unprofitable class must in some 
manner be taxed. Hence the service 
charge. 

In connection with this discussion, let 
us turn our thoughts to the principal 
irritant, the question of rate of interest 
paid on deposits. Competition seems to 


success. 


be constantly tending to increase this 
item of expense. The trend of increasing 
rates is one of the most dangerous in 
banking to-day. The practice of paying 
interest promiscuously is easy to start but 
hard to stop. It is a danger to the 
banking community, as it puts the safe 
and sane type of banker on the defen- 


sive against the uninformed, and in 
banking, as in all lines, the ignorant 


competitor is the dangerous one. 

Too few bankers know the cost of 
this interest paying spree. One Ohio 
banker made the statement that a re- 
duction of the rate his bank paid on 
savings deposits of from 4 per cent 
to 3 per cent would mean an additional 
10 per cent a year on the bank’s capital 
stock. 

Aside from the viewpoint of dividends, 
is the policy economically sound? As 
in the ease of too many free services, 
doesn’t it favor one class at the expense 
of others? As between banks, is it fair 
competition—good business ethics? 

There are certain fundamental facts 
that any banker must know about his 
own business before he can intelligently 
discuss the cost of service with his cus- 
tomer. He must realize that his cus- 
tomer can’t be fooled. It is no hard 
matter to tell whether a man’s argu- 
ment is based on facts or on conjecture. 
Unfortunately, the banker’s argument 
on the service charge question is not 


COST ANALYSIS OF A NATIONAL BANK COVERING 
OPERATIONS FOR ONE YEAR 


Showing source of income: (Allocation of indirect costs; losses, depreciation, taxes, insurance, etc.) 


RESOURCES ; 
(Earning resources with non-earning 
resources apportioned thereto) 


Loans and discounts. . 

Bonds and securities ai 

Bonds to secure circulation 

Banking house Se eS 
Exchange and minor earnings ie als seeds 


$4,582,408 


Gross Income from 
Resources, 
Funds and Liabilities 


Thou- 

Per- Gross Per- sand Expense 
centage Income centage Dollars ‘or 
of Total for Year of Gross of Year 

Income Average 
e- 
sources 


73.64 $50.86 $146,236 
20.51 40.43 77,112 


Average 
for the 
Year 


66.67 $233,046 
1,605,392 23.36 64,900 
525,000 7.64 10,000 3.14 19.05 4,788 
160,000 2.33 7,200 2.28 45.00 2,032 
; ; 1,358 43 .20 986 


Expenses Borne by 
Resources, 
Funds and Liabilities 


Expense Average 
R 


Net Income from 
Resources, 
Funds and Liabilities 

Per 
Thou- 
Per- sand 
centage Dollars 
of of 


Net 
Income 
for Year 


Per- 
centage 
of Net 
Income Average 
e- Re- 


sources sources 
63.26 = 91 $86,810 101.70 
12,212- 14.27- 


33.35 48.03 
2.08 9.11 5,212 6.10 
5,168 . 


88 12.70 
372 





TOTALS 


FUNDS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits... . . 

Circulating notes outstanding 

Non-interest deposits . : 

Personal checking and commercial deposits,2“ 

Due from banks... See oes 2% 

Demand certificates of ‘deposit 3% 

Postal savings deposits 2% 

Individual savings deposits... . ae 
Exchange and minor earnings...... ‘is 
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 $6,872.800 


. $1,159,000 
. _ 488,000 


3,130,660 
907,400 
320,200 
114,740 

45,200 
707,600 


100.00 $316,504 100.00 $46.05 $231,154 


16.87 $ 65,554 
7.10 9,296 
45.55 mo 286 

40,086 


14,144 


20.73 
2.92 
43.67 
12.69 
4.47 


$56.56 $ 17,486 
19.05 4,660 
44.17 114,680 
44.17 37,684 
44.17 13.236 

1.60 44.17 4,914 
.80 56.72 1,636 

12.69 56.72 35,872 
43 -20 986 


43 14 
100.00 $33.63 $85,350 


7.57 
2.02 
49.59 
16.30 


$15.08 $48,068 
9.55 4,636 
36.63 23,606 
41.53 2,402 
5.74 41.33 908 
2.13 42.82 154 
71 36.19 928 
15.51 50.69 4,276 
43 14 372 


REGELTLSS 





. $6,872,800 


100.00 $316,504 100.0) $46.05 $231,154 





100.00 $33.63 $85,350 
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always based on facts and figures. Often 
his attitude reveals that because some 
other bank has adopted the service 
charge, his bank does the same. 

Now the question arises, “What are 
these basie facts—what convincing 
figures can be used in stating the bank’s 
ease.” 

First, the banker must know what his 
business as a whole is producing. The 
profit and loss aecount, properly an- 
alyzed for a year, gives the answer. As 
a beginning, the review must be confined 
to the past year or two, for a knowledge 
of what has been done is essential to the 
determination of future policies. The 
next step is the analysis of the funds 
and deposit lines which contributed to 
the results found in the profit and loss 
account. Figure 1 shows what can be 
done in this respect. This analysis, to 
be of any value, must reflect the proper 
allocation of reserve funds, the method- 
ical distribution of taxes and overhead; 
in fact, it must be all inclusive, and the 
results must “tie in” with the profit and 
loss and undivided profits accounts. 

After this information is obtained, we 
are ready to look into the problem of 
the individual accounts. Our costs are 
allocated; for each class of accounts we 
have the gross profit, the expense and 
the net profit arising therefrom. We 
are ready to begin with the individual 


eases, and further analysis resolves 
itself down to the refinement of the 
analysis of the accounts in a given 
class. 


Suppose the value of the account of a 
country bank correspondent is in ques- 
tion. In the example, the basic factors 
in the analysis of the Due to Bank 
accounts would be: 


* * 
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This chart illustrates graphically the fluctuation in the earning rates on loans and discounts 
in an inland city bank over a period of four years. 


CGO IRONED: 2. dcesccass $14,144 
PRU 6 kis ete caeueuees 13,236 
rere 


Expressed in another way, we have 
determined that for every $1,000.00 of 
such funds handled, $2.84 was the net 
return. 

It is only by this exact analysis that 
the true relationship between the various 
classes of deposits can be displayed. 

Now these facts and figures are not as 
hard to get at as might appear. Of 
course it means careful record keeping 
and elassification of aeecounts, but if 
utility is given to latent and unprodue- 
tive accounting records, isn’t it em- 


* * * 


phatically worth while? 

It is surprising how few bankers go 
to the trouble of collecting and recording 
the most important facts relating to 
their business. For instance, how many 
know exactly the gross earning rate 
from month to month on their loans and 
discounts and their bonds and securities? 
The illustration given shows that the rate 
is far from static. The collection of such 
information is not expensive, but even 
if it were, who can deny that knowledge 
of these facts is not the foundation of 
scientific banking—that the facts them- 
selves are not charts and guides to 
future operations? 


* * 


GREAT ADVERTISING BANKS NOT 


ALWAYS BEST ADVERTISERS 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 





OME banks were born great, others 

became great by the right kind of 
advertising. To say it otherwise, some 
banks were born with rich relations who 
have always had an interest in their 
growth, welfare and total resources; 
other banks have had to hustle for busi- 
ness, “work their own way through 
college,’ and then work, work, work, 
to get their relations (the public) to 
appreciate their education and _ ex- 
perience. 

Generally, the boy who has inherited 
money is less efficient in his spending 
than the boy who has earned his money. 

And not infrequently we see banks 
born to wealth spending their money for 


advertising less wisely than self-made 
banks. 

One of the principal errors of the 
bank whose birthright gave it a big start 
in life is to underestimate the import- 
ance of a definite advertising policy 
carried out in a definite plan. This type 
of bank is apt to take the view that 
“all we need is to keep our name before 
the public.” Little importance is placed 
upon the budget, the plan or the copy. 

The self-made bank, on the contrary, 
realizes the importance not only of 
going after business but going after it 
earnestly, systematically and appealingly. 
If you were in a position to review 
comprehensively what is being done in 


bank advertising throughout the country, 
you would find some big adver- 
tising banks spending an appropriation 
unscientifically arrived at, in an un- 
budgeted, programless, objectiveless 
way. You would find not a few 
moderate-sized, hustling, self-made banks 
working under a logically arrived at 
appropriation, a well-considered budget, 
an experienced advertising counsel and 
a definite program of copy wisely 
selected or especially prepared to fit the 
special conditions. 

As between these two types of banks, 


.the greater is getting relatively less for 


its advertising expenditure. 











~' HE was not often seen at close 

quarters, even on the prairies, in the 
forests, or along the river courses, which 
were the most likely places. Some there 
were who claimed to have known her in 
her youth, or in those good old days that 
everybody talks about, but even these 
admitted that of late she had avoided 
them. By repute she was very beautiful, 
but elusive; she appeared on the most 
unexpected occasions, but on the first 
attempt to woo her for herself alone 
she was off like a startled deer. 

Her name was Happiness. 

Young Jack Allen, three years out of 
college and two years in business on his 
own account, was more than ordinarily 
interested in her. He was something 
of a philosopher, was Jack; he burrowed 
down into the why of things, and had 
not passed his collegiate grades before 
he was convinced that life without 
Happiness would not be worth the living. 
So he sought her earnestly and in all 
seasons; e¢aught glimpses of her in 
college halls, on the Rugby fields, and 
in the companionship of little Aileen 
Norris. On the day of his graduation 
Happiness actually came and stood by 
his side for more than an hour at a 
stretch, and for weeks following she 
flitted in and out of his presence. 

But her visits became more and more 
rare, and it was not until cireumstances 
permitted a renewal of his suit of little 
Aileen that she again attended him with 
any regularity. When he married 
Aileen he quite seriously believed that 
Happiness would come and live with 
them permanently, although he was 
observer enough to know that this had 
not been the experience of other married 
couples of his acquaintance. Disillu- 
sionment was not long delayed. The 
honeymoon was not finished before 
Happiness began absenting herself. 

At times it came to Jack with a start 
that he was getting along without 
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Happiness; that he had, in a sense, in 
the rush of the affairs of his new busi- 
ness, forgotten her. Such a thought 
never failed to sober him, because, in 
his heart, he still stuck to his old philos- 
ophy that life without Happiness was 
not worth the living. He began to 
wonder seriously whether life really was 
worth living. He talked it over with 
Stephen Fielder, the banker, one of his 
oldest business acquaintances. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said Mr. 
Fielder, from the depths of a deep arm 
chair in his comfortable club. “I meet 
a kind of Happiness in my business, 
but not the girl you mean; I remember 
her, too; caught glimpses of her in my 
youth just as you have done, and got 
the idea that perhaps she would come 
and live with me, but she never did— 
not for any length of time. Mrs. 
Fielder and I missed her—missed her 
a great deal, because we had set our 
hearts on her so much—and we talked 
her absence over frankly between our- 
selves. On the occasion of those talks 
she always seemed to come and hover 
around for a while, but then she would 
flit away again, and the next time we 
looked she would be nowhere to be seen. 

“Bye-and-bye we came to the conelu- 
sion that our house was too small and 
modest for Happiness. I think it was 
Mrs. Fielder who first got that idea, 
but she had no great trouble in making 
me fall in line with it. So we bought a 
lot on a fashionable street, and then 
for several vears I worked very hard to 
make enough money to build a house. 
During those years Happiness would 
often flit by in front of me, as though 
to say, Go! Goon! Yovu’re on the right 
track! but I never saw her very clearly, 
and may have misunderstood. 

“Well, at last we got the house built, 
and moved into it. When the plans 
were drawn it was to be the finest house 
on the street, for surely Happiness 





would want the finest house, but in the 
meantime other houses were being built 
with the same idea, and, whatever the 
cause, Happiness searcely looked near 
us. Mrs. F. heard that she was to be 
found in Society, and plunged into 
social pursuits. This increased our living 
expenses so much that soon we were in 
debt. I don’t know very much about 
Happiness, Jack, but this I did find 
out—she hardly ever visits with people 
who live beyond their means. At any 
rate she gave us a wide berth until we 
sobered down and got back to living 
within our income.” 

“But haven’t you found her in busi- 
ness?” Jack inquired. “It seems to me 
she ought to be found in business.” 

“Yes, one would think so,” Mr. Fielder 
agreed, “and I do get glimpses of her 
there. Once in a while I meet a man 
who seems to have the gift of keeping 
her in his office all the time, but I have 
never found out how it is done. And 
then, you know, she has so many imi- 
tators and counterfeits. You see them 
everywhere, and it is not until you have 
an opportunity to examine them closely 
that you find they are not Happiness at 
all. I think perhaps it is these imitators 
and counterfeits, glimmering in the dis- 
tance, which lead so many people to 
believe that Happiness is to be found in 
other professions or other localities. 
The farmer thinks the business man 
has her, the business man thinks the 
farmer has her, the merchant thinks the 
banker has her, the banker thinks the 
lawyer has her, and so on. 

“Well, we finally came to the con- 
clusion that she wouldn’t stay in any 
home unless there were children in it. 
I don’t say that’s a right conclusion, 
but it helped us to explain her absence. 
You know, Mrs. F. and I never had any 
children. At first we thought Happiness 
wouldn’t want to be bothered with a lot 
of youngsters running around, and by 
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the time we began to see our mistake it 
was too late. Still, we do not quite 
despair. I give my wife all the money 
she wants; a fine home, a beautiful car, 
and plenty of leisure, which she spends 
in hunting for Happiness in all sorts 
of strange places—at social functions, at 
so-called bargain sales, at clubs and 
organizations, at various kinds of 
charity work. As for me, I have my 
business and my club, golf, and so forth, 
and sometimes I catch a glimpse of her 
yet, and it brings the wet to my eyes 


to think I can’t have her all the time.” 

“Life isn’t worth living without her,” 
said Jack. 

“No, not when you stop to think,” 
Mr. Fielder agreed. “Trouble is, most 
of us don’t stop to think.” 

A few days later Jack’s business 
called him into the foothills. It was 
an annoying interruption, at a time 
when he was much needed in town, and 
he made the long trip alone, grudgingly. 
But it was October weather; the skies 
were like singing silver, and every tree 


by the trail was a blaze of glory worth 
a millionaire’s ransom. The day grew 
warm; he drew off his hat, and the sun 
caressed his cheeks and hair, and a 
velvety little breeze whiffed the incense 
of autumn leaves into his nostrils. Sud- 
denly he caught a glimpse of a nymphish 
figure between the trees—there she was, 
Happiness!—as beautiful, as coy, as 
entrancing as on the day of his gradua- 
tion, or of his marriage to Aileen 
Norris! 
(Continued on page 44) 


HOW MUCH OF OUR FUNDS SHOULD 
WE LOAN ON REAL ESTATE? 


By encouraging real estate loans the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act has created a new situa- 
tion for the National banks in many states 


By THOMAS M. STEELE 


President, First National Bank, New Haven, Connecticut 


O the banker who had his training 

and experience prior to 1914, and 
this necessarily includes a considerable 
proportion of the active working force 
of every bank and a very large percent- 
age of the members of boards of direc- 
tors, the idea of expanding the mortgage 
loan business in nauional banks has come 
as something of a shock. The good 
banker is naturally conservative. If 
he were a radical he would not be a good 
banker. He has to be shown. But the 
Federal Reserve Act was drawn after 
many years of patient study by real 
experts and it definitely encourages real 
estate loans. To be sure, such loans 
are hedged about with rather severe 
restrictions, and these restrictions are 
such that in many states free competi- 
tion by national banks with state institu- 
tions along these lines is still imprac- 
ticable, but it must be recognized that 
to many minds the permission to make 
real estate loans under any conditions 
whatever seems radical and the limita- 
tions which were imposed were essential 
to secure support for the proposal to 
make such loans permissible at all. The 
MeF adden Bill, sponsored by Comptrol- 
ler Dawes, aims to relax some of these 
restrictions and to make such competi- 
tion easier. 

Prior to the adoption of the Federal 
Reserve Act, national banks were not 
permitted to make loans on real estate 
security. There were various ways in 
which, in special cases, the law was 
evaded, but the sum total of such loans 
in any given bank was generally so small 
that the evasion was negligible. Even 
in the states whose laws permitted com- 
mercial banks organized under the laws 
of such states to make mortgage loans, 
most commercial banks, except in the 
rural districts, preferred to avoid them, 


and for reasons somewhat as follows: 

Mortgage loans in the nature of things 
must be made for comparatively long 
periods. Otherwise they are of no real 
help to the borrower. In the rural dis- 
tricts, farmers must often borrow to 
finance their year’s crops and often they 
have nothing except their real estate to 
offer for security. They cannot pay 
until their crops are matured and sold. 
Often land owners wish to make altera- 
tions or additions to their buildings and 
have no other security to offer than 
these very buildings and the land on 
which they stand. Very often indeed 
mortgages are made to finance the pur- 
chase of the same land which is mort- 
gaged. Under the old order such mort- 
gage loans had little or no place in a 
commercial bank. 

It now seems doubtful whether ob- 
jections to mortgage loans were ever 
entirely sound. Granting that they 
lacked liquidity, it is probable that there 
has never been a time when well 
managed banks might not perfectly well 
have invested substantial portions of 
their so-called third line of reserves in 
first class mortgages. It is pretty gen- 
erally recognized by economists that, in 
spite of tradition, long term corporate 
bonds do not make good reserves. In 
the first place, if they have to be sold at 
all it is generally at a time when they 
ean be sold only at a sacrifice. It is 
notorious that many commercial banks 
in America, have consistently lost money 
on their bond investments, though this 
does not, of course, apply to all banks, 
particularly to those large enough to 
maintain separate and well organized 
bond departments. In the next place, 
if bonds must be sold to raise cash in 
time of stress, the money to buy them 
must come from banks somewhere. In 


the event that they happen to be bought 
by the selling bank’s own depositors the 
only change in the situation, for the 
selling bank, is the loss which is realized. 
It has no more money than it had before. 
If they are bought by the customers of 
other banks the selling bank may be 
temporarily put in funds, but the 
general situation is not improved and 
the very fact of selling may help to 
make it worse. In actual practice, 
therefore, there never was a great deal 
of use made of these so-called reserves. 
Their limitations were recognized in 
practice and they were never used except 
in extremities. They were called re 
serves but they were treated as invest- 
ments and as such they were generally 
found unprofitable. 

On the other hand, it is altogether 
probable that had it been possible or 
customary in the past for commercial 
banks to invest in first mortgages on 
local property, under constant observa- 
tion, a portion of the reserve funds 
which they have so freely invested in 
securities of corporations in distant 
localities about which they could, in the 
nature of things, know practically 
nothing, the net result would have been 
a decided lessening of loss, for it is a 
well recognized fact that, so far as 
safety of principal goes, no other 
security has ever been devised equal 
to a well selected first mortgage on real 
estate. 

With the coming into force of the 
Federal Reserve Act, a totally new situa- 
tion for the national banks was created 
overnight. It is no longer necessary, 
even theoretically, that sound banks shall 
earry a third line of reserves in the 
sense that a line of bond investments 
was formerly carried. The borrowing 

(Continued on page 82) 








GETTING A DEFINITE LINE 
ON YOUR BORROWERS 


Conversations with customers are held in readi- 
ness in this credit folder as well as mercantile 
reports, legal items and other important data 


By F. S. CALLANDER 


Assistant Cashier, Monongahela National Bank, Pittsburgh 


HE success of a credit department 

in a bank depends to a great 
extent upon having information readily 
available for use in passing or rejecting 
the offerings submitted. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to analyze a credit 
system in a bank of moderate size, and 
to see what best meets the needs of the 
credit department manager. .In the 
Monongahela National Bank, Pittsburgh 
the following forms are provided in the 
Credit Department. All forms are kept 
in the credit folder: 
Financial statement—corporation 
Financia] statement—partnership 
Financia] statement—individual 
Analysis—working 
Analysis—file 


Ore Cho KY 


. i Tur MONONGAMELA NATIONAL BANK 
= Prerencren, Pa. 


6. Reports & Comments—( Yellow) 
7. Reference— (Blue) 

8. Daily Balance 

9. Offering Slip—New—(Black Ink) 

10. Offering Slip—Renewa!—(Red 

Ink) 
ll. Liability 
(Yellow) 

12. Liability Ledger—In direc t— 
(White) 

A fite should be maintained for each 
borrowing aecount. The press board 
folder with either two or four divisions 
has proved its merit both for acces- 
sibility and durability. The method of 
filing is as follows: First space, state- 
ments, with analysis sheets on top; 
second space, mercantile reports; third 
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This is an analysis sheet showing data on a borrower's account and is an important part 
of the credit folder and credit system which is described in the accompanying article. 


This 


contains comparative statement summary of the company over a period of three years. 
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space, department reports and 
ments; fourth space, checking reports, 
either by filing the original letter or 
typewritten extracts from the same. 
Copies of special replies to inquir:es 
written by the department may also be 
filed in this space. If the two division 
folder is used, statements and analysis 
sheets will be filed in the first space, and 
all other matters, properly sub-divided, 
in the second space. 

All statements as received are trans- 
ferred to the analysis clerk. The 
analysis is first made on the working 
sheet (No. 4) in pencil, and submitted 
to the credit manager for his approval 
and disposition of any items that may 
be subject to doubt. The working sheet 
having been approved, the figures are 
typed on the white form (Fig. 1) and 
inserted in the file. 

The file is then referred to the credit 
manager who compares the result with 
former analysis and if the situation 
appears to be satisfactory, the folder 
is filed. If the statement under review 
indicates a condition requiring inves- 
tigation, adjustment or explanation, an 
investigation is made, the customer is 
sent for, (or both) and the subject 
reviewed carefully. All data obtained, 
including the result of investigation and 
explanation of the customer, is written 
on form No. 6. Where conditions are 
still unsatisfactory, the requirements of 
the department are outlined fully below 
the report. This sheet should not be 
filed until the question under review has 
been satisfactorily adjusted. 

Mercantile reports are read by the 
credit manager as received and trans- 
ferred to the analysis clerk in order that 
all statements reported in it may be 
checked against the figures on file. If 
a discrepancy is found, it is immediately 
referred to the credit manager for 
review and adjustment. 

Conferences with customers are noted 
by the credit manager and at the close 
of business each day a short detailed 
report on each case is dictated and trans 
ferred to the file on form No. 6. Should 
other officers interview customers, a 
report of such conversations, if im- 
portant, is transferred to the files in the 
same way. By following this method 
statements made by the customers as to 
future policies, promises as to reduc- 
tions, liquidation, reports, as to sales 
made between statements or any other 

(Continued on page 36) 
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DOES IT PAY TO CARRY SMALL 
ACCOUNTS AT A LOSS? 


Questionnaire answered by 241 banks indi- 
cates that only twenty per cent require a 
minimum balance or assess a service charge 


By FRANK A. ROBERTS 


President, Calcasieu National Bank, Lake Charles, Louisiana 


HAT is the advertising value and 

community service return from 
small accounts carried at an actual 
expense by the bank? 


The policy of accepting accounts 
without charge or restriction, has been 
a tremendous factor in making our 
people a nation of bank depositors and 
therefore better citizens, but the kinder- 
garten work has been completed in 
many communities. It will be years 
before all banks will be willing to con- 
sider a service charge, and local condi- 
tions will necessarily influence the 
action in some communities, but some 
action toward advancing the day of the 
service charge seems adviseable. 


An elaborate attempt to find an 
answer to the question of the advertis- 
ing value and community service return 
has been made through the question- 
naire method, 400 banks situated in 
various parts of the nation being ques- 
tioned for material. The data given in 
the following account is compiled from 
241 answers received from banks about 
100 of which are in the East, West, 
North and South. The distribution was 
made about equally among the banks 
located in cities having a population of 
approximately 4,500 to 7,500; 9,000 to 
12,600; 20,000 to 30,000; 50,000 to 
150,000. 


were addressed to and 
replies received from cities as follows: 


Inquiries 





Place Pop. Inquiries Replies 
East Se Oe See sa tewesataees 22 1 

West ahs capil hte RE rer: 18 
North “ a > waged ee 15 
a OM  sndecapeaneads 32 16 
BE ascaa segue vcusies et 107 60 
a. ‘Se UP TON dh ssn kcesnnees 20 9 
West = * N° ele aed oe ae . 3l 18 
North = x = ecceseeseaccsese 2. 14 
South a = ~ “wag eoaiaueans 29 19 
: 60 
14 
14 
ec 20) 
South rie = er er ee eT . 29 15 
Ws <a conctcvaveusen<tes 99 63 
East 50000 to 150000............. 20 17 
West sa a ie eee 21 14 
North Ks ss SS enw en 20 10 
South - vee eee Ee 30 17 
BORD. ccsnsedersierewcssees 91 58 
Total 4500 to 7500........107 60 
Total 9000 to 12500.. 103 60 
Total 20000 to 30000........ 99 63 
Total 50000 to 150000........ 91 58 
Received after tabulation. ... . 11 
WON asa deeknitennsdaces 400 252 


The larger cities were omitted on the 
presumption that the personal equa- 
tion grows less as the community grows 
larger. It may with fairness be pre- 


sumed that of the 148 cities from which 
replies were not received, 20 per eent 
are now making a service charge, the 
remaining 80 per cent are not making 
such a charge; and that they are all 
so well satisfied with their present policy 
as not to be interested in the question. 
INQUIRY 1 

A. What do you consider the mini- 
mum average balance at which you can 
earry a checking account without loss? 

B. What percent of the total 
number of your checking account de- 
positors maintain an average balance 
below the minimum named above? 


Replies © Unprofit 

Place Pop. Min.Profitable Bal 
50 100 200 300Min.Max.Av 
East 4500-7500.... 4 § 2 5 75 30 
West = = 9 a 5 70 36 
North = = 6 Ss 1 &§ DOD WF 
South “ kr x 2 10 85 27 
BOEcxteew eee 26 om 4 1 > 85 30 
East 9000-12500 4 2 2 1w ® 33 
West - eee rE 7 2 5 75 33 
North “ ~ ro 9 2 5 60 34 
South “ Wee 7 10 2 15 70 38 
TOE ccceccar ooeae 2s 5s 1 9 7d 37 
East 20000-30000. . 9 3 2 00 7% 38 
West 6 7 3 5 5 1 0 60 31 
North 4 10 5 1 10 70 32 
South 1 +t) 5 10 75 33 
IS 0k 9 30 ties s 33 18 = 64 «OC OCS S34 
East 50000—-150000 7 7 3 10 50 2 
West “ “ — > = ~ 7 80 37 
North se = .3 4 2 1 10 75 53 
South = = <a 7 7 1 5 80 42 
BO ccs ascds 11 20 19 8 5 80 40 
Totals 4500-7500 2% 29 4 1 5 85 33 
Totals 9000-12500 23 +428 8 1 & 7 Zi 
Totals 20000-30000 8 33 «18 4 0 75 34 
Totals 50000—150000 . 11 20 #19 Ss 5 80 40 
Totals.. 6S 110 49 14 0 85 36 
Many banks stated in their reply 


that the balance which they noted as 
being the profitable was 
estimated and that the percentage of 
accounts below the minimum named 
was also estimated. 


minimum, 


A considerable number of banks 
replying on a basis of an actual ana- 
lysis, reported from 50 to 60 per cent 
of their commercial accounts unprofit- 
able. 

Mr. Donald A. Mullen, Secretary of 
the Clearing House Section of the 
A. B. A., states that a Committee of 
the section is now preparing a pamphlet 
on analysis of accounts, which will 
explain a simple short-cut analysis 
method for use of country bankers. 
INQUIRY 2. 

In handling small accounts: 

A. Do you make any condition or 
restriction as to minimum balance to 
be maintained ? 


B. Do you make 
on any account? 


a service charge 


Place Pop. Replies 

A B 
Yes No Yes No 
East 4500-7500. ........ a 10 1 10 
West i = oni oxeae 15 1 17 
North “a 7 cea : - 15 15 
South ss wg getereacebeed 16 16 
WIGS tonceranamdeee 4 6 2 8 
East 9000-12500. ........ cae 8 1 ¢ 
West “= a clad ea 12 6 12 
North 3 a ae icine 13 1 12 
South Z % Sacad aceon 18 1 18 
Totals ee eee Sl 9 51 
East 20000-30000 . . 3 ll 3 ll 
West 5 4 3 11 3 11 
North 5 15 5 15 
South 15 0 15 
| a ea 11 52 Ill 52 
East 50000—159000 ne 7 10 5 12 
West = * 11 3 ili 3 
North Ke i: a 6 3 7 
South = i 5 2 ) 12 
Totals 27 31 24 34 
Total 4500-7500 4 56 2 58 
Total 9000-12500 9 51 9 51 
Total 20000-30000 11 52 ll 52 
Total 50000—150000 .-2¢ 31 24 34 
Totals teccsccccsecee BD @ m6 


It was not primarily intended to con- 
sider the details of a service charge, 
but reference was made to it in so many 
instanees it was thought best to include 
some of the data. 

5 banks require minimum 

but do not make charge. 


balance, 


46 banks require minimum balance, or 
make charge. 
190 banks require neither minimum 
balanee nor make charge. 
Charges made are as follows: 


1 at 25¢ per month, with balance under $100 minimum 
19 at 50c per month, with balance under 50 minimum 
20 at 50c per month, with balance under 100 minimum 

4 at $1.00 per month, with balance under 100 minimum 

2at 2.00 per month, with balance under 100 minimum 


(In_ several instances, banks making a 50c¢ charge or 
requiring a $50 balance, say charge should be $1.00 and 
minimum balance should be $100.) 


INQUIRY 3 

If you do not make a service charge, 
nor require a balance large enough to 
make the account profitable, is your 
action influenced by your belief: 

A. That the good will and the good 
word of small customers is of sufficient 
advertising value to off-set the cost of 
handling their accounts? 

B. That providing a banking service 
to all who desire to take advantage of 
your facilities has an influence toward 
making better citizens and better com- 
munities ? 


A B 

Place Pop. Doubt- Doubt- 
Yes No ful Yes No ful 

East 4500-7500...... 9 2 9 1 1 
West : ” ‘ 12 4 2 ~. & «2 
North nm 3 13 1 1 
South “ < 12 1 3 14 1 1 
Total 45 0 5 4 8 5 
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East 9000-12500..... 4 1 4 5 1 3 
West = ree. 12 ar a Ae ee 
North “ es ee 7 5 6 4 4 
South “ © iat 2 oe ae ee 
BUS .5:0.06 akan 16 15 36 10 #214 
East 20000-30000.... 6 5 3 6 4 5 
West = rr Ne 6 1 7 Ss @ 
North “ 7 eas S43 3s 8&6 3 
South “ a | ee | ee ee 
Total... eo a ee oe | ee ie I 

East 50000-150000... 10 ss; 232 8&8 8 
West 3 6 ce: SE 2 4.8 2 
North aah “ae 5 4 1 5 4 1 
South . <i? 6 6 5 _8 5 _4 
Total.... nme ae SS Fe 2 
Total 4500-9000 Bet 4. a £ Ss 
Total 9000-12500...... 29 16 15 36 10 14 
Total 20000-30000..... 32 24 7 35 16 12 
Total 50000-150000.... 24 25 9 29 22 7 
DR oacaddh ee ee 130 75 36 147 56 38 
It will be noted that in cities under 


7,900 population, much more import- 
ance is placed on the good will and the 
good word value of a satisfied customer 
than is true in the larger centers, and 
that more than two-thirds of all banks 
indicate their belief that an unrestricted 
checking account privilege has an in- 
fluence toward making better citizens 
and better communities. In two or 
three instances replies were to the effect 
that the privilege was harmful to the 
community. 

INQUIRY 4 

A. If you are now handling small 
accounts at a direct loss, do you think 
you could put in a service charge or 
minimum balance requirement, without 
inviting criticism that would be harmful 
to your interest? 

B. If you have recently put into 
effect a service charge or minimum 
balance requirement, has the result been 
satisfactory ? 


A B 
Place Pop. Doubt- Doubt- 
Yes No ful Yes No ful 

East 4500-7500.. oe 8 1 1 
West : sé 7 8 2 1 
North 5 10 
South Dion 3 13 

Totals. . ae ae 2 2 
East 9000-12500 2 4 1 2 
West 2 oY 4 6 3 3 2 
North “ 5 5 3 1 
South “ = 6 12 1 

Totals 7 @ F 7 2 
East 20000-30000. 4 7 3 
West 25 + 6 4 1 3 
North = 5 a 5 
South os 3 12 

Totals 6s mW 4 
East 50000-150000 3 7 2 3 2 
West my ae 1 1 10 2 
North 4 3 3 
South 7 6 4 

Totals . 15 i ae ee ee 
Total 4500-7500... 16 39 3 2 
Total 9000-12500 i) ja oe | 7 2 
Total 20000-30000 :oh ee 30 4 11 
Total 50000-150000.... 15 16 3 20 2 2 

TRE cccccesss 8S 2 400 2 4 


The figures above show that 20 per 
cent of replying banks now make a 
service charge—about one-half of this 
number in the larger cities—while only 
two banks out of a total of 60 in cities 
under 7,500 report a charge. 

A number of banks stated they 
believed a service charge could be in- 
stituted without criticism if all banks 
in the community joined in taking such 
action, which action should be preceded 
by a campaign of education. 

Sources of important part of income 
of communities in which banks making 


replies are located: 

A. Some form of agriculture. 

B. Railroad, industrial, or other pay 
rolls. 

C. Investment securities. 

D. Natural resources, timber, coal, 
oil, iron, ete. 


Place Pop. Source of Income 
A B Cc 
East BIOO-TOOD . owen cccsnces 10 8 6 3 
West = S So reer 9 1 6 
North $5 oe ek ERA a 14 8 6 4 
South... “ oe paella olan aio 14 10 3 _ 10 
i. rere, ae eM 
East 9000-12500............ 6 8 3 4 
West ? gga Cae 16 11 3 8 
ee: ee eas eee eae 13 11 1 4 
OO ee 16 15 5 : 14 
MOS oo de web nee 51 45 12 30 
East 20000-30000........... 19 19 6 10 
West ar kek CE aa 11 11 2 5 
North Wi Se 19 17 9 4 
ee 11 13 9 6 
Totals hes 60 60 26 25 
East 50000-150000 ee 5 
West y ; ee 13 8 
North na oA Bae ican 10 4 5 
South “2 ‘ weer Fae a 9 14 
Totals : arti: oo oe 
Totals 4500-7500. ...... 54 35 «(16 23 
Totals 9000-12500...... 51 45 12 30 
Totals 20000-30000..... 60 60 26 25 
Totals 50000-150000.... 42 56 31 24 
WE icsikuctuiwekeu sean 207 196 85 102 


It was thought desirable to have in- 
formation as to the sources of income 
of a community, to determine if differ- 
ing policies were followed in commun- 
ities having differing interests. 

The replies indicate that the policy is 
influenced more by the size of the com- 
munity than it is either by the source 
of the community’s income or by the 
geographical location of the bank. 

However, there were but few replies 
indicating that it would be desirable 
or practical to install a service charge 
in the smaller communities where the 
chief industry is farming. 

The following comments are taken 
from the replies received to inquiries 
sent out and are grouped according to 
the approximate population of the 
cities in which banks are located. 

Population 4,500 to 7,500 

“Many of our small checking depos- 
itors carry good savings accounts. 
Most customers appreciate being taken 
care of, and many of our poorest cus- 
tomers are our best boosters.” 


“Estimating $100 as the minimum 
profitable balance, and with 75 per cent 
of our accounts below this minimum, 
we make money—earnings increasing a 
little every vear. So we do not worry 
about the cost of the small account.” 

“We make a service charge of 50 
cents per month on balances under $50, 
and so far as we ean find out we have 
lost no desirable accounts, and it has 
caused very little criticism. We feel 
that our charge is too small, and the 
minimum balance too small. We think 
that a charge of at least $1.00 should be 
made on all accounts falling below 
$100.00.” 

“We are losing plenty of money on 


small accounts. We shall institute a 
service charge before Jan. 1. 1925.” 
“While some of our commercial 


account depositors carry a very mini- 
mum balance, yet they are customers in 
our savings department and we feel 
that if we have their good will, it is 
worth something to the institution. I 
believe our greatest advertising asset 
is by word of mouth from satisfied eus- 
tomers.” 

“The burden of small accounts is the 
fault of the banks. They have let the 
publie get too close to them—let them 
get on the inside of the counter instead 
of keeping them on the outside. Too 
much advertising of ‘Service’-—‘Pay 
your bills by check—a check is a 
receipt,’ ete. The writer would put in 
a service charge in a minute if other 
banks would agree to do so, and let the 
consequences be what they would.” 

“The agitation engendered by the 
Farm-Bloe group of U. S. Senators 
would render it hazardous at this time 
to inaugurate a service charge in an 
agricultural community.” 

“We believe we could put in a service 
charge without hurting the interest of 
the bank at present, but we believe by 
not putting same in, tends to stimulate 
small farmers to start an account— 
thereby teaching thrift and economy; 
whereas, if the charge was instituted 
they would keep the money at home, 
which would tend to extravagance rather 
than saving.” 

“Just the past few days we have 
thought of this matter seriously. We 
feel that a depositor who can only carry 
a small account would feel independent 
and have more confidence in the bank 
if he knew his account was paying for 
itself. He would not feel embarassed 
when coming in, provided he was aware 
of our expense in handling his account. 
Of course it would take a few months 
to educate the depositor.” 

“Ours is mostly a farming section. 
Most accounts have small balances in 
spring and summer, and compensating 
balances in fall and winter. The 
average for the year is satisfactory.” 

Population 9,000 to 12,500 

“Tt re-acts every time a bank under- 
takes to charge for service. You can 
demand a certain balance, but can not 
charge for service.” 

“Our theory is that small accounts 
may grow, and that it is better to 
educate the small depositor in the use 
of banking facilities.” 

“We are handling accounts at a loss 
to us because it has been the custom in 
this vicinity for many years. We are 
now considering making a_ service 
charge.” 

“We have, as I believe most banks 
have, always accepted these smaller 
accounts thinking that they would 
eventually grow into accounts worth 
while, or that there was an advertising 
feature which helped to reimburse us 
for handling them. Our eustomers have 
all been so loyal to our institution that 
we hesitate to put in a service charge 

(Continued on page 48) 
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WHERE THE PRESIDENT GOES 
AFTER NEW BUSINESS 


ECAUSE The Midland Bank ac- 

cumulated resources of more than 
23 million dollars in less than 40 
months of operation—and this in a city 
which has long enjoyed reputation in 
the matter of bank advertising and new 
business effort—I have frequently been 
asked how it was done, what factors in 
policy and practice made possible this 
achievement in the face of the keenest 
of competition, and in a period when 
general business conditions tended to 
hamper banking growth. 

When bankers are the questioners, 
they are, naturally, eurious about The 
Midland’s “New Business” or “Business 
Extension” department, and I have to 
tell them there is no such thing. The 
Midland has never set apart any 
individual or group and designated him 
or it as a New Business Department. 
Instead, we have always gone upon the 
theory that every officer, employe and 
director—yes, and every stockholder 
also—should be actively interested in 
the institution’s progress. One might 
say, indeed, that the New Business 
Department of The Midland Bank 
consists of a “Committee of The Whole.” 

It may be it was because I had not 
been a banker that, when I became 
president of The Midland a year and 
a half ago, I took so keen a personal 
interest in the growth of the bank’s 
deposit totals and the general expan- 
sion of its operations. I was interested 
in the details of its routine work, of 
course, and in the reasons for its policy 
and practice, but the prospect of 
making it grow was no less fascinating 
and I could not but feel that my posi- 
tion demanded active direction of and 
participation in the new business effort 
as well as a corresponding interest in 
the regular daily work. 

In fact, I undertook to make intel- 
ligent new business effort a part of my 
daily work as of that of every other 
member of the organization. By 
example as well as by precept and 
contest, I undertook to stimulate our 
sixty-odd employes to consistent and 
persistent effort to obtain new accounts, 
while we spared no effort to obtain the 
effective co-operation of the directors 
and the stockholders likewise. 

Bank officers and employes are 
naturally appreciative of the personal 
advantages to be derived from the 
progress of their institution, and we 
have had marked success in obtaining 


How the Midland Bank, Cleveland built 
up resources of 23 million dollars in 
less than 40 months of actual operation 


By D. D. KIMMEL 
President, The Midland Bank, Cleveland 


their interested and _ enthusiastic 
operation along this line. 


co- 


Bank directors are successful men— 
and they like to be associated with 
suecess. We have tried to make our 
directors see their opportunity and 
obligation to assist the bank, and their 
contribution to its progress has cor- 
responded most gratifyingly to their 





D. D. KIMMEL 


realization that they are expected not 
only to direct the institution but also 
to direct business to it. 

Bank stockholders, I am often told, 
are interested only in the size of their 
dividend checks and the regularity with 
which they arrive. We have tried—and 
I believe with suecess—to make our 
stockholders see how they benefit per- 
sonally as their bank grows. They 
have been of enormous help to us, and 
so, for that matter, have been our cus- 
tomers. 

Banking facilities are pretty much 
standardized, but there are differences 
in banking service and those differences, 
as The Midland believes, are due to the 
spirit in which that service is rendered. 
We have tried to handle our customers’ 
transactions in. such a way that they 
will not only approve our handling of 
their business but will be in the mood 
to talk about it. Whatever the nature 
or the volume of the business that comes 
to us, we undertake so to handle it that 
the personal preferences as well as the 
financial requirements of the patron are 
complied with. To do that, we must 


first make sure that, under no cireum- 
stances, shall the customer, or his 
account, lose identity. It is all a matter 
of truly personal service. 

And, insofar as possible, we go after 
business in the way we handle it. A 
good deal of bank advertising, for 
instanee, is little more than the clever 
phrasing of some advertising writer 
who knows comparatively little about 
banking and, in truth, hardly more 
about the particular bank or banker, 
and the ideas and ideals of that banker. 

We haven’t been content with that— 
here in The Midland. Instead, I have 
always tried to make our advertising 
tell the people of The Midland’s ter- 
ritory about The Midland Bank what I 
would like to tell them personally had 
I the chance—and to tell them in much 
the same way. I have tried to have 
The Midland Bank, its safety and 
service and personality, as I see it so 
interpreted that those who saw the ad- 
vertisements might come to share my 
faith in and liking for the institution. 

And the longer I am in the banking 
business, the surer do I become that this 
policy is altogether sound. 

We work on the same theory where 
the actual, personal solicitation of new 
business is concerned. Frequently 
banks hire young men of good appear- 
ance and demonstrated sales capacity 
to solicit new business, sending them 
out to eall on firms and individuals 
whose accounts are regarded as desir- 
able. That plan has never appealed to 
me. Instead, we have preferred to en- 
trust this essential part of our new 
business effort to officers of the institu- 
tion, men whose experience, whose ree- 
ognized responsibility, and whose very 
titles simplified the problem of ap- 
proaching prospects, assured an in- 
terested hearing and made success more 
likely. The prospect appreciates the 
courtesy of an officer’s call in the first 
place, and the officer is, of course, able 
to analyze the prospect’s requirements 
and to make plain the bank’s disposi- 
tion where accommodation is concerned. 

These are fundamentals as well 
details of Midland policy, and so, in 
truth, is the very atmosphere of The 
Midland’s banking room. In _ recent 
years a good many banks have made a 
point of advertising their friendliness, 
and frequently people haven’t under- 
stood. The Midland advertises its 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A SIMPLE LITTLE PLAN THAT 
_ ATTRACTED BUSINESS 


What one banker discovered in calling on 
a number of country banks was applied to 
his own institution with profitable results 


66 O, we’re not in the market for 

any bonds just now,” repeated 
the cashier, with a note of finality in 
his voice. ‘Business is rotten, and any- 
way, when one of our customers gets 
a-hold of enough money to invest, nine 
times out of ten he'll never come to me 
to get his bonds, or to get my advice, 
either. If he don’t bite on some fake- 
stock scheme, he'll buy direct from one 
of you city banks. You claim that he 
can’t buy bonds any cheaper direct than 
he ean through us. Yet he'll do it 
nearly every time. I can’t understand 
1” 

It was my first trip through that 
section for the bond department of our 
bank. It is what we eall the “home 
territory ;” calling on banks within a 
radius of about 40 miles, the salesman 
usually being able to come in home every 
night. I was finding business decidedly 
harder to get than it had been in my 
old territory. Our eity, geographically 
and the natural 
center of the section, and our bank had 
the correspondent bank accounts of most 
of the small institutions in the territory. 
By all rights it would seem that busi- 
ness should have been easier to secure for 
us under the circumstances. Yet it 
wasn’t, and I was a little puzzled. 

Later, on going over our own list of 
retail bond buyers, I found the reason. 
The banker was right in his statement 
that many small town and rural cus- 
tomers had got in the habit of dealing 
direct with city banks. In quite a few 
eases they did all their banking business 
in town. 


commercially, was 


Perhaps you ean find some of 
the reasons for that in this article. 
Accepting defeat gracefully in this 
my first call, I stayed to chat a few 
minutes with the cashier, building up 
a little good will which I hoped to be 
able to cash in on at a favorable oppor- 
tunitvy—maybe next trip. While 
discussed the hog market, crops, politics, 


we 


taxes, and other current matters, I 
noticed that the cashier had to walk 


over to a well-filled euspidor about every 
other remark and partly empty an 
equally well-filled and constantly re- 
filling mouth before it was safe for him 
to continue the conversation without 
danger of disaster to his not quite im- 
maculate shirt. In faet once or twice 
he made a slight error in judgment, 
with results that I leave to the delicate 
imagination of the reader. I might 
add that he had negleeted shaving that 
morning—and possibly the morning 
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By JAMES T. WARINGTON 


before. 

I obligingly and tactfully shifted my 
position to a point near the cuspidor, 
although not too near. Glancing at an 
alleged daily calendar, I observed that 
it had not been changed for three days. 
This was a small country bank, and 
while no doubt it was exceptional, and 
I would be the last to claim that it is 
typical, yet what I am going to set down 
here as facts probably will not be believed 
by most of my readers, least of all by 
small country bankers. 

I observed that the street windows 
evidently hadn’t been washed in a long 
time. The whole bank shared in the 
slovenly appearance of its cashier; the 
floor was dirty, the counters dusty; a 
broken green glass shade failed to 
protect customers’ eyes from the glare 
of an electric light at the principal 
wicket. Inside the enclosure could be 
seen a profusion of books, papers, and 
miscellaneous riff-raff piled haphazardly 
here and there without any regard to 
order. 

The thought struck me: How pleasant 
and inviting this cashier endeavors to 


make his bank to its eustomers. Only 
fourteen miles from the eity. Small 


wonder that many of the local people 
were doing their banking business in 
town, as he was complaining. 

I made ten ealls that day. No, I’m 
not saving how many sales; remember, 
this was my first trip through the ter- 
ritory. But my experience on my first 
call led me to make a few notes as I 
went, and here is what I found: 

In seven banks I saw daily calendars 
that were unchanged from one day to 
two months, while in eight institutions 
I observed monthly calendars from one 
month to over a year old. 

Nine banks had dirty street windows. 
I tried the pens at lobby desks in six of 
the banks, and found only one bank 
where all the pens were fit to write with. 
I didn’t keep track of the muddy ink. 

In five places the lobby desks were 
dusty, and in four the counters in front 
of tellers’ wickets soiled your hands. 

In five places the lobby desks were 
dusty, and in four the counters in front 
of teller’s wickets soiled your hands. 

It was a dull October day, with an 
overeast sky. In not a single instance 
was the light furnished to customers in 
the lobby entirely adequate. 

Four cashiers carried their finger nails 
in mourning; two quite obviously 
needed to shave or be shaved; the 


collars and visible parts of the shirts 
of three registered the reverse of one 
hundred per cent cleanliness. 

Before going further I must alibi 
myself. I’m neither a pessimist by 
nature nor a knocker by trade. I could 
write a long article on the great number 
of banks I have visited that in the 
main are manned by delightfully agree- 
able and attractive folks; whose bank 
premises are almost models of good 
housekeeping, in a_ business sense. 
But in this article we are pursuing the 
opposite trail: attempting to throw 
light on the sore spots. 

Most of the bank men I observed, 
without regard to age or position, had 
a seeming fear of being caught looking 
pleasant. Not that I care much for the 
type that grins incessantly, apelike, 
mind you; but I think I am not alone 
in being partial to that cheerful, friendly 
countenance that we all know but can’t 
exactly describe. You know, the kind 
of a face and manner that looks like 
it can smile without effort; not the one 
that seems called upon constantly to 
prove it. 

But the extreme of too much dignity 
doesn’t spell w-e-l-c-o-m-e to the person 
that steps into a bank. I observed that 
the women tellers or clerks exhibited 
a more pleasing personality than the 
men, as a rule. 

Now you may think that the fact that 
I was a salesman would prejudice these 
bankers from any effusion of cordiality 
to me. But I make it a habit on a first 
call to try to look as little like a salesman 
as possible. Experience has taught me 
that if the bank officer spots me as a 
salesman from the start, I am setting 
up a handicap against myself. If he 
is busy and other people are waiting to 
see him, my turn will come last, and 
grudgingly at that. If he is not busy, 
from his fishy handelasp and chilly 
manner I am given tacitly to understand 
that I am entitled to about five minutes 
of his precious time, so he'll allow me 
three. 

I carry my stuff out of sight in a 
pocket, and hope to fool him into 
thinking that I’m a prospective new cus- 
tomer up until the moment I have him in 
my grasp. 

A ease in point: I entered the ninth 
bank at two-thirty. It was 40 miles 
from our town, and the leading bank of 
quite a respectable litile city. The 
cashier, a young fellow recently 
promoted, was talking with a customer. 
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I was near enough to hear occasional 
snatches of their conversation, without 
intending to eavesdrop, and knew that 
they were just gossiping. At times 
their conversation would drag, and I 
would see the cashier inspecting me. It 
seemed to me that the cashier was need- 
lessly prolonging the “conference,” yet 
I cooled my heels for 35 minutes before 
his caller took his leave. 

Now, strangers are no novelty in that 
town, and I am sure he didn’t know I 
was a salesman, from the way he 
betrayed his surprise when I introduced 
myself. I imagine he wanted to impress 
me with his importance by keeping me 
waiting; but if I had had an account to 
bestow I would have taken it elsewhere 
within five minutes of the time I had 
sized him up. 

Of course, he froze up on me like 
an Icelander when he learned my. busi- 
ness, and I sensed immediately that 
there was no chance for a sale. But I 
stuck with him for twenty minutes for 
revenge. 

Since then I have learned from other 
sources that my estimate of him is 
correct. I wonder if he still treats 
potential prospects in that manner. 

I arrived at another bank just before 
they closed their doors. The cashier 
was nice enough to me, but a little cus- 
tomer treatment he displayed was illum- 
inating. After the door was closed, but 
not locked, a newsboy entered and asked 
to know the balance in his savings 
aceount. The eashier told him to come 
in the next day, as the books were just 
put away and the vault locked. The boy 
couldn’t help knowing that the cashier 
was just plain lying, for the vault door 
stood open in plain view, and I myself 
could see two or three ledgers laying out 
on a desk. I surmised that if the in- 
quirer had been an adult the cashier 
would have been all alacrity in giving 
him the information requested. I 
wondered, also, why he left the door 
unlocked if he didn’t intend to wait on 
customers who might enter. 

At another bank I ealled on earlier 
in the day—a one-man bank, in a very 
small village—my entrance didn’t even 
cause the sole oceupant, the cashier, to 
glance up from his work. I waited for 
attention for five minutes, by the clock. 
I dare say it would have been all the 
same if I had been a bandit, or the 
best customer the bank had. 

In another the cashier and assistant 
eashier both were smoking cigarettes. 
Now, I smoke ’em myself, but we have a 
rule in our bank that there shall be no 
smoking at all during banking hours, and 
I think it a good one, in spite of my own 
liking for the weed, and not just because 
I don’t do internal work in our bank, 
either. For there is a quite sizable 
number of bank customers, of both 
sexes, who dislike the habit, so why run 
the risk of alienating their patronage 
and good will, over such a matter? 

For myself, I make it a rule never 
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I dropped in for a little chat; 
There really wasn’t much to that— 


We talked of golf—and “‘how’s your game>”’ 


More rain today, it seems a shame. 


And since the green was wet, you know. 


And I was sure he couldn’t go 

To wield his brassie or his club, 

I felt that I was not the dub 

To let this chance go by unheeded 
When new accounts | always needed. 
And when he took a smoke with thanks 
Somehow I started talking banks. 


From banks the subject narrowed down 


Until it hit just one in town— 


The one where everybody’s smiles 


Make you forget your cares and trials. 


The one that has a spacious lobby— 
Where banking gets to be your hobby, 


Where service meets your every need 


Regardless of your business speed. 
And while I talked I kept a smile 
And said, “We'll make it worth your while 


For you to do your banking here— 


Beginning now,—this very year. 


You'll never have to fret or cuss 


Just leave your banking needs to us.” 


It wasn’t what I said, perchance, 


That brought this happy circumstance— 


But ‘New Accounts” phoned me next day 
And told me that my talk did pay— 
My friend dropped in with all his money 


And maybe I’m not feeling sunny, 


Say, boy, just take another look, 
There's five round figures in his book. 


to smoke when making a eall. If the 
banker himself “lights up,” that’s dif- 
ferent; but I make him take the 
initiative. 


No doubt you will think that I am 
bearing down pretty hard on the small 
bankers, but I tried to make it clear that 


—Marion Barry 


I frankly am mentioning only the glar- 
ingly bad examples as they actually 
eame under my observation, and pur- 
posely am taking no note in this article 
of the greater number of good examples 
that might be cited. 


(Continued on page 63) 





AN ACCURATE BASIS FOR 
SIZING UP CREDITS 


What happened to two concerns that started 
under similar conditions is reflected in ratios 
developed by the Robert Morris Associates 


By R. W. DUNING 


Assistant Secretary, Robert Morris Associates, Lansdowne, Pa. 


eee analysis is an inereas- 
ingly important factor in the 
handling of credits. This article deals 
with ratios used in the analysis of indiv- 
idual companies and in order to illus- 
trate the salient points of the analysis, 
two companies which are very similar 
are compared. 

The two businesses were offshoots of 
the Improved Metal Products Company 
whose president, Mr. Schmidt, decided 
to retire in 1918 and to place the business 
in the hands of his two 
Adolph and Bernedotte. The business 
was so fixed that it gave a division of 
about two thirds to the older son, 
Adolph, and one-third to the younger 
son, Bernedotte. The partition was 
made and Mr. Schmidt took a trip to 
Europe while his two sons took up their 
work directing their respective businesses. 


sons, 


At the beginning of 1923 the senior 
Mr. Schmidt returned from Europe to 
find his younger son, whom the banker 
refused to loan any money, in an agitated 


1921 


frame of mind. His current ratio was 
almost as good as his brother’s who 
seemed to get money whenever he 
needed it. The current ratio of the 
younger brother expresses the relation 
that exists between the current assets 
and the current liabilities 
of his company. It is 
derived by dividing the 
total of the current 
assets by the _ total 
current liabilities. In 


the two companies. The theory on 
which this comparison is based is this: 
Any manufacturing operation needs to 
have certain machinery or other fixed 
assets. In liquidation these assets gen- 
erally sell slowly and bring a small 
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this problem this relation 
is expressed in percent- 
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The following will illu 








strate that the eurrent 
ratio of the two com- 
panies ran almost parallel 
and their variations are 








negligible: 























Fig. Il. 








CURRENT RATIO RECORD 





Company-A Company-B 








1918 . .204 206 
1919 . .202 202 
1920 . 205 199 
1921 . 206 199 
1922 ....205 195 
Average .204 199 








The accompanying 








chart (Figure I) _ illus- 





trates graphically how 
close they were through- 




















out the period. 


The next test Mr. 
ae , Schmidt made was to 
Fig. 1. The proximity of the current ratios of the two com- 
panies for the period from 1918 = 1922 » pe pe ny enna compare the net worth 
bove. Note that they are nearly parallel with a slight increas- 
- ing separation toward the end of the period. to the fixed assets for 
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The course of the worth-fixed ratios of the two com- 
panies which shows the extent of worth tied up in fixed assets. 
Bernie’s company is shown to have steadily declined from 1919, 
while Adolph is shown to have climbed from that point nearly 


as steadily. 


percentage of cash as compared to 
their book listed value. These are 


really capital assets to be paid for by 
the net worth of the company. This net 
worth should normally provide the 
funds from which to purchase the fixed 
asset and a margin in addition to be 
used in the liquid side of the business. 
The relationship between the net worth 
and the fixed assets indicates how much 
the net worth may be in excess of or 
below the fixed investment. An 
allowance for funded indebtedness must 
be made secondarily. This ratio is 
derived by dividing the net worth by 
the total of fixed assets. : 


The following illustrates the condi- 


Note: The financial statements of the companies A and B referred to in the above article may be found on page 91. 
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tion of the two companies: 


Worth To Fixep Asset Ratio 
Company-A CoMPANy-B 


OOD, da cseueccuus 122 135 
TOE Setavemcuces 144 156 
Be dicccewusase 142 141 
POE 2eadcsvouaa’ 154 115 
BE. bcc daweideee 150 104 
BVGRE 6occcicas 143 124 


This shows a steady improvement in 
1921 for Adolph’s company with a 
slight drop-off in 1922, but still above 
the average for the period. Contrasted 
to this rise notice the drop in the rela- 
tionship of the figures of Company B 
from 135 to 104 in 1922 and 20 points 
below the average position for that 
company during the five years. This 
shows clearly the tying up of net worth 
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the decline from 1919 of Bernie’s com- 
pany. 


Because of the fact that a retraction 
of part of their borrowings would 
necessitate a curtailment of produc- 
tion unless new capital were subscribed, 
the worth to debt ratio is of special 
importance. The two companies 
clearly show the value of such a ratio 
for analysis purposes. Capital is 
wealth used in the further production 
of wealth. Normally any company 
supplies part of this capital by its net 
worth, which is the wealth the owners 
of the operation have placed at the 
disposal of the management. Equally 
as normally part of the capital at use 
comes from the outside being advanced 
more or less temporarily by the ered- 
itors. The capital belongs 
to the creditors and may 
be goods given to the com- 
pany on eredit or funds 
loaned to it. The bal- 
ance or proportion 
between the owned and 
borrowed capital is the 





ratio as between the net 
worth of the operation 





and its total debts. It is 





derived by dividing net 
worth by the total debt 





and indicates the dollars 





of owned eapital per 
$100 of borrowed capital. 





Adolph’s 








company, 
starting with 





$127 of net 
worth for 











Fig. 111. The worth-debt ratio, is usually considered as impor- js hold on 

tant as the current ratio. The balance or proportion between 

the owned and borrowed capital is the ratio as between the net the 

worth of the operation and its total debts. It is derived by 

dividing the net worth by the total debt and indicates the 
dollars of owned capital per $100 of borrowed capital. 


on the part of Bernie in fixed assets. 
He now has only $104 of net worth for 
every $100 of fixed assets, $4 of his 
own money to be used in the current 
operation of his business for every $100 
of fixed assets. Adolph in the mean- 
time has increased his proportion of net 
worth over fixed assets so he is now 
using 50 per cent of his own capital in 
the ‘current operation of his business. 

The tying up of worth in fixed assets 
must be carefully watched. The accom- 
panying chart (Figure IT) shows what 
happened to the worth fixed ratios of 
these two companies—the more or less 
steady climb of Adolph’s company and 





every $100 
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graph (Figure III) shows the trend of 
the two companies. 

There are five additional ratios used 
in our analysis which can be explained 
briefly. They are: Proportion of mer- 
chandise to receivables; collectivity 
check on receivables, or ratio of sales 
to receivables; salability check on mer- 
chandise, or ratio of sales to mer- 
chandise; activity of invested funds, 
or ratio of sales to net worth; activity 
of plant or fixed assets, or ratio of sales 
to fixed assets. 

The first ratio of merchandise to 
receivables presents an interesting side- 
light on the financial policy of the 
corner. Merchandise is stated at .cost 
or market, whichever is lower, while 
receivable have the profit item added. 
Say that a concern has 200 units of 
merchandise and 100 units in current 
debt, showing a 2 to 1 ratio. Without 
incurring any additional debt, the com- 
pany sells all its merchandise at 50 per 
eent profit. They then have 300 units 
of receivables and 100 units of debt or 
a 3 to 1 ratio. Normally such a eondi- 
tion is better, that is, receivables are 
usually considered a better asset than 
merchandise. A rise in the eurrent ratio 
may be explained away by an increase 
of receivables over merchandise due to 
the profit item. Also in a period of 
rising prices a preponderance of mer- 
chandise over receivables is a satisfae- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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has inereased 
his  propor- 





tion so that 
in 1922 he 





has $249 of 
net worth 








for every 
$100 of total 
debt. He 











has increased 





eapital 








at use in the 
business and 





will in all 
probability not be 
bothered by tightened 
money conditions. Ber- 
nie’s company has de- 








ereased his proportion 
from 105 to 84 His 








average for the period 
is only 85 which shows 
his great reliance on the 
goodwill of his ereditors 
for funds with which to 
operate. In an analysis 
we usually consider this 
ratio as important as 
the current ratio. 

The accompanying 














Fig. IV. The sales-receivables ratio is illustrated here. An 
unusually high ratio of sales to receivables may suggest hypoth- 
ecation, the statement showing receivables net. An unusuall 
low ratio of sales suggests old and questionable accounts whic 
had better be eliminated from the current assets. This chart 
makes it possible to —— Ss collection abilities of the 
two firms. 








PERFECTING THE MECHANICS OF 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 


Business as a whole is in a position 
to attain a place of prominence and 
recognition hitherto deemed impossible 


By FRANK J. PARSONS 


Vice President, United States Mortgage & Trust Company, New York 


N ORTGAGE investments supervised 

by skilful and _ experienced 
people have withstood all the shocks 
and changes of the past decade and 
have kept the principal intact, with a 
fair rate of interest, to a degree scarcely 
obtained in any other class of security. 

We have therefore come to look upon 
a properly ecneeived and intelligently 
handled mortgage as one of the 
soundest investments imaginable. In 
times past an argument with a consider- 
able basis of truth was advanced against 
investments from the stand- 
point of liquidity, but the changes in 
method and procedure which have 
taken place during the past decade have 
largely eliminated this objection. An 
investment in in essence 
a revolving fund, from which an easily 
determinable percentage of the total in- 

returnable at stated inter- 
which may be either rein- 
vested or made available for the chang- 
ing the from 


mortgage 


mortgages is in 


vestment is 
vals, and 
necessities of investor 
ime to time. 

As an illustration of the desirability 
of a fund for 
banks, especially if the list is a well 
diversified the writer recalls that 
during the Panie of 1907 he was ealled 
payment at maturity, 
arbitrarily, of more than 600 mortgage 


mortgage investment 


one, 


upon to request 
loans, in order to assist in providing 
funds for the steady drain which was 
placed at that time upon all 
New York. 
ot this eall, made during 
extraordinary depression, 
all these 


banking 
As a result 
a period of 
payment of 
par, with in- 
terest, was secured, with but a single 
exception. When this record is 
trasted with the severe losses 

sustained in the forced sale of 
bonds and listed securities in order to 
obtain funds during that same period, 
a strong argument for sound and con- 
servative mortgage investments is 
obtained. In actual experience, and 
through observation over a period of 
years, losses incident to the foreclosures 
or re-organization of various other 
classes of securities have been impressive, 
and the process of reducing to posses- 
sion in the ease of the very occasional 
instances where conservative real estate 
mortgages have gone wrong has become 
relatively simple. There is something 
extremely tangible behind real estate 
securities, and it is capable of being 
reduced to simple elements. There are 


institutions in 


mortgages at 
¢con- 


which 
were 
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no expensive re-organization commit- 
tees, involving co-operation with num- 
erous other committees, large legal fees, 
or the numerous complications incident 
to the usual foreclosure or re-organiza- 
tion transactions. Assuming good title 
originally the lender can, in the event 
of difficulty, inspect a specific, tangible 
parcel of property and be comforted 
with the thought that the worst that 
can happen to him will be the acquisi- 
tion of that particular property for his 
debt. 

Great emphasis has been laid of 
recent years upon the importance of a 
guarantee, and much ean be said in 
favor of this policy. In many quarters 
it is felt, however, that too much stress 
is being laid upon the guarantee, par- 
ticularly if it is that of some outside 
and non-affiliated institution and one 
inexperienced in the mortgage business. 
Too little inquiry is being made as to 
the experience and standing of the 
issuing house and to the value and de- 
sirability of the underlying security. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
best from both from 
the standpoint of the lender and of the 
investor and, incidentally, the best in- 
terests of the borrower, is the character 
and experience of the issuing house, 
conservative appraisals, a substantial 
equity in individual property, 
careful supervision, and provision for 
continuous reductions of the loan. 

As an evidence of the immensity of 
the problem of financing new construe- 
tion, the figures of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation are illuminating. A report 
as of August 1 indicates that for the 
first months of 1924, contracts 
awarded total $2,668,819,000. This 
report covers 36 eastern states and is 
estimated to include about seven-eighths 
of the total construction in the United 
States. The decreases indicated for 
contracts awarded over the correspond- 
ing period for 1923 are confined to the 
Pittsburgh district, where there is a 
15 per cent drop; the Chicago district, 
with a 5 per cent decrease, and the 
Minneapolis district, with a falling off 
of 33 per cent. The total mortgage 
holdings of the 27 leading life insur- 
ance companies of the country at the 
close of 1922 amounted to but $2,558,- 
527,000, an amount less than the figure 
for new construction for the first seven 
months of the eurrent year, and the 
total assets of all building and loan as- 


guarantee loss, 


each 


seven 


sociations in the United States was 
recently estimated by the New York 
State League of Savings and Loan As- 
sociations at approximately $4,000,- 
000,000, being only about twice the 
amount of the construction program 
for the first seven months of 1924. 

The assistance given in financing 
mortgages by trust companies is little 
indicated by their annual reports. 
Cleveland is an exception, where the 
Cleveland Trust Company, as of June 
30, 1923, held $56,000,000 of mortgages 
with total assets of $191,000,000, and 
the Union Trust Company, $46,000,000, 
with total assets of $283,000,000. In 
St. Louis, however, where the state- 
ment of the Mercantile Trust Company 
indicates but $3,900,000 of mortgages 
out of total assets of $64,900,000, and 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
$1,180,000 of mortgages out of $37,- 
000,000 of assets; both of these com- 
panies do a very large mortgage busi- 
ness, placing the loans with their 
clients, in St. Louis and throughout 
the country. The same is true with the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, of 
Newark, New Jersey, carrying but 
$2,000,000 of mortgages out of $64,- 
000,000 assets, but doing a large busi- 
ness. In the mortgage 
account is merely a sort of a “clearing 
house” for the business which is con- 
stantly coming in and going out. 


these cases 


A relatively new influence in the 
mortgage field, but one which has 
assumed substantial proportions, is 
that of the federal land banks and the 
joint stock banks. Since organization 
the combined federal and joint stock 
banks have granted 382,439 loans aggre- 
gating $1,450,512,065. Of this substan- 
tial amount the Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Chicago, with $56,000,000 outstand- 
ing, is the largest, and the Federal 
Land Bank at St. Paul, with $118,- 
000,000, is the largest in that class. 


The powerful influence of the great 
life insurance companies in meeting the 
housing shortage of recent years has 
been a very important factor. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York, which took the lead 
splendidly in this situation, has within 
the past four years loaned $225,000,000 
on housing enterprises and has out- 
standing at the present time in city 
mortgage loans $516,360,000, by far the 


(Continued on page 92) 























WILLIAM J. KELLY at 25 years of age is assistant vice-president and manager of the new business 
department of the Chicago Trust Company. He came to the company in 1919 having been pre- 
viously connected with the Chicago Association of Commerce. His achievements since 1919 tell how 
well he has fulfilled his assigned task. 

Mr. Kelly was named assistant vice-president in June of this year, but retains also the title of 
manager of the business extension department. He is chairman of the membership committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 


Here’s what he thinks of THE BANKERS MONTHLY: 


**I look upon The Bankers Monthly as one of the outstanding publications in its 
field. Its articles are well selected and they invariably contain facts of interest and 
ideas of real value to bankers.’’ 








A PROVED Way 


to get new business 


ITHOUT a cent of extra cost, thou- 
sands of banks have added sound new 
business—this way. 


First, by supplying depositors with Super- 
Safety INSURED Bank Checks—which posi- 
tively protect both bank and depositors 
against raised check losses. Made of world’s 
safest check paper. Protected by The Wm. J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, Inc. 
And, finally, bank and each depositor is in- 
sured for $1,000—against raised check losses 
—in the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. (one of the strongest in America!) 


Our national advertising on the advantages 
of modern banking reaches millions—every 
month. 


Then we supply customer banks with a pow- 
erful program of local advertising and selling 
helps—free. Special advertising whenever 
wanted; an effective campaign for local news- 
papers; forceful mailing literature; attractive 
display materials for lobbies, windows, grills, 
etc. 


It’s worth while having all the facts. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
New York Chicago SanFrancisco Atlanta Dallas Denver 


safe d 
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WHY INSURANCE MEN AND TRUST 
OFFICERS SHOULD CO-OPERATE 


Mutual understanding of the services to each 
other and to the public will result in fatter 
incomes and greater protection for all concerned 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Vice-President, Purse Printing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ERETOFORE, most trust depart- 

ments in seeking new business, have 
not appealed very strongly for the pro- 
tection of insurance money. They have 
mentioned this source of business in a 
casual way, regarding it as decidedly 
secondary to the protection of a man’s 
other assets. And yet, reliable figures 
show that this same insurance money 
constitutes 81 per cent of all estates. 
Further, reliable data indicates that the 
great bulk of this insurance money is 
dissipated in the short period of seven 
vears. 

This situation presents a joint respon- 
sibility that rests on the shoulders of 
both the trust departments and the in- 
surance companies. The insurance com- 
panies have met the challenge and are 
exerting every effort to supply not only 
money in the event of a man’s death, but 
protection for that money. To quote 
Everett M. Ensign, executive secretary 
of the N. A. L. U., “The primary object 
of life insurance is to create estates; 
trust companies were invented to ad- 
minister them.” 
amount of  in- 
surance money through lack of proper 
management, is annually slipping from 
the hands of those whom it was in- 
tended to protect, into the paws of those 
ever ready to prey upon the financially 
helpless, and into poor investments or 
extravagances that are not warranted. 
Here lies the golden opportunity of the 
trust department, and it is the history 
of business that the public is ever ready 
to pay well for things that benefit it. 

But insurance companies are limited, 
for they can only, because of their 
nature, supply inflexible financial pro- 
tection. Under the laws of states in 
which some insurance companies are 
chartered, they ean go further and make 
a trust agreement as broad as a trust 
company ean, but this is not practical 
because in a short time a large part of 
their time would be given over to carry- 
ing out these plans, instead of selling 
insurance, which is their business. 

The essence of trust department 
service is personal flexible management. 
It not only supplies financial manage- 
ment, but in every possible way its 
service contemplates carrying to com- 
pletion the plans of its client who has 
passed on. It can be given broad dis- 
eretionary powers, and can be entrusted 
to carry out these plans wisely and sym- 
pathetically. 


A tremendous 


Therefore, where flexibility in a trust- 
insurance plan is required, the trust 
company should serve in the fiduciary 
capacity. 

But to work out this vast problem 
of protection, the insurance agents and 


A TRUST FIELD OF 
LATENT STRENGTH 





NE of the fascinating 

opportunities to which 
an increasing number of 
bankers are becoming alert 
lies in cooperation of the 
trust department with insur- 
ance agents. It is being 
realized more and more that 
when this plan is introduced 
and fostered an army of 
salesmen of trust service can 
be enlisted for a very pro- 
fitable form of business. 
As the author of this article 
points out, 81 per cent of all 
estates are created by insur- 
ance money and the progres- 
sive institution can take 
advantage of this situation 
readily by making the insur- 
ance solicitors boosters for 
their particular trust depart- 
ment. This subject is of 
lively interest to every one 
who is interested in pro- 
moting trust business, 








the trust officials must work hand in 


hand. They can be mutually advant- 
ageous through encouraging men to 


create, through insurance, larger estates, 
and to provide proper protection for it. 

How ean this co-operation be brought 
about? The first step is a better mutual 
understanding of the services given by 
each—of the way each serves the public. 
About 90 per cent of the insurance com- 
panies are keenly interested in effecting 
such a co-operative plan, but many of 
them are rather hazy with reference to 
the trust department’s modus operandi 


and its charges. Many trust officers’ 
knowledge of insurance and insurance 
trusts is also comparatively hazy. So 
each must learn more of the other; the 
insurance man, because an added source 
of protection means an added argument 
that will help him serve his customers 
better and enable him to sell more in- 
surance; the trust officer, because he will 
be called on to manage insurance money 
in larger and larger amounts as times 
goes on, and to counsel regarding the 
creation of estates through insurance. 


Insurance men generally feel that 
their companies with their tremendous 
resourees are safer than any trust com- 
pany. Also, they feel that the earnings 
of the imsurance money left in their 
hands are greater than the earnings of 
the same amount in the hands of the 
trust companies. Generally this is so, 
but well managed trust companies fre- 
quently earn for the estates they manage 
far greater amounts than represented 
by the average of trust company earn- 
ings. They believe the grouping of all 
assets held in trust by the insurance 
companies to be advantageous as against 
each trust being isolated in the trust 
department. Their argument is that 
where a loss occurs it is so widely dis- 
tributed that it is scareely felt by the 
individual. By the same token the 
wisely managed trust company ean show 
how, where a gain oceurs to an estate, it 
is very materially felt and that on the 
whole the estates they have managed 
have gained appreciably. They can 
show how their management eliminates 
practically every possible chance of loss. 

The arguments of flexibility and per- 
sonal service are, of course, all in favor 
of the trust company. 


The proper development of this in- 
surance trust field offers a field almost 
beyond belief. Today, the trust depart- 
ments serve only a few people, mostly 
people of wealth. Where one man has 
accumulated wealth, 50 have aeccumul- 
ated insurance protection. In Chicago, 
at the end of 1922, less than 2000 estates 
were being handled by trust companies. 
By the end of 1950, single companies 
may be handling that many. But these 
single companies will be the ones who, 
through persuasive education, through 
farsighted co-operation with insurance 
men and attorneys, and through proper 
merchandising of their product—service 
— are now laying the foundation for 
future greatness. 
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Financial Advertisers Elect 
New Officers 


T the annual convention of the Financial Advertisers Association, 
held at Richmond on October 14-15-16, the following national 
officers were elected: 


President 


E. H. KITTREDGE 
Hornblower and Weeks, Boston 


Third Vice-President 


R. E. HOTZE 
Planters National Bank of Richmond 


First Vice-President 


CARROLL RAGAN 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., New York 


Treasurer 


CARL A. GODE 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago 


Second Vice-President 


H. G. HODAPP 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis 


MEMBERS NATIONAL COMMISSION 


1927 1926 
GUY W. COOKE Cc. H. HANDERSON 
First National Bank, Chicago Union Trust Company, Cleveland 
1925 


F. W. ELLSWORTH 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans 


DIRECTORS 


CLINTON F. BERRY 
Union Trust Company, Detroit 
W. J. KOMMERS 
Union Trust Co., Spokane 
KLINE L. ROBERTS 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Columbus JOHN H. WELLS 
GAYLORD S. MORSE Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence 
State Bank of Chicago, Chicago W. S. PATTON 
Cc. H. WETTERAU ’ So. Texas Commercial National Bank, Houston 
American National Bank, Nashville WELLS M. SAWYER 


C. E. BOURNE National City Bank, New York 


Royal Bank of Canda, Montreal 
MARJORIE. SCHOEFFEL 


FRANK FUCHS ; 
First National Bank of St. Louis. Plainfield Trust Co., Plainfield 
R. E. WRIGHT 


ROBERT J. IZANT 
First National Bank, Milwaukee 


ETHEL B. SCULLY 
Morris F. Fox & Co., Milwaukee 


FRED M. STAKER 


Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City 


Central National Bank Savings & Trust Co., 
Cleveland 





MARKING AN ADVANCE 


IN BANK¢ADVERTISING 


Richmond convention*of Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation reveals to more than 200 delegates the 
high spots in recent developments of bank publicity 


HE effectiveness and professional 

finish of modern financial advertis- 
ing and the extent to which it actually 
brings the bank home to the people were 
demonstrated forcefully at the ninth 
annual convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association held at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on October 14-15-16. 
Over 200 delegates, financial advertisers 
from all sections of the continent, 
attended the sessions. : 

Grown to an extent far beyond what 
its comparative youth would lead one 
to expect, financial advertising put forth 
its recent developments in gilt edge 
style. 

The revolution in the relationship of 
the bank to the public is complete, the 
convention proved. The bank, formerly 
a storehouse for the reserves of a few 
has changed to become the financial 


home of the mall saver and the friend 
of every man. 
One hundred and forty-two banks and 
financial advertising displays, the largest 
number in the history of the association 
conventions, were arrayed impressively 
in the lobby of the million-dollar- 
endowed memorial Jefferson Hotel at 
Richmond showing the best that has been 
produced during the past year. Ex- 
hibitors occupied from one to five frames 
and sent such effective and _ striking 





PRESTON E. REED 


New secretary of the Financial Advertisers 
Association 


exhibits that the Richmond Advertising 
Club retained the complete array of 
displays in order to give the Richmond 
public an opportunity to examine them. 

The convention was the first inde- 
pendent one held by the association, the 
meetings in other years being held in 
conjunction with the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. This year’s 
gathering proved so successful and ef- 
fective in getting members acquainted 
among themselves that it was decided 
that all future conventions will be held 
independently. Departmental sessions 
of the association, however, will be held 





. a 4 of figures at the recent convention of the Financial Advertisers Association. Left to right: 


Reed, new secretary of the association; Guy W. Cook; Gaylord S. Morse, retiring president 
and Carroll Ragan. 
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in conjunction with the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs as usual, the next general 
convention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association will be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, probably in November, 1925. The 
date has not definitely been set because 
of possibility of conflict with the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association convention the 
date for which is pending also. The 
mid-winter conference of the financial 
Advertisers Association board of diree- 
tors will be held in Chicago in February. 

E. H. Kittredge of Hornblower and 
Weeks, Boston, Mass., was elected pres- 
ident of the association to succeed 
Gaylord S. Morse, State Bank of Chi- 
eago. Mr. Kittredge was formerly a 
member of the board of directors and 
Mr. Morse will return to the board. 
The other executive officers remain the 
same. They are: Carroll Ragan, 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, first vice president; 
H. G. Hodapp, Wells-Dickey Company, 
Minneapolis, second vice president; 
R. E. Hotze, Planters National Bank, 
Richmond, third vice president; and 
Carl A. Gode, Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chieago, treasurer. Guy W. 
Cooke, First National Bank of Chicago, 
was re-elected member of the national 
commission to hold office until 1927. He 
will also act as publicity direetor of the 
association. The other two members of 
the national commission are C. H. 
Handerson, Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, who holds office until 1926, 
and F. W. Ellsworth, Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, who 
remains in office until 1925. 

One of the most interesting highspots 
of the convention was when Andrew 
Johnson, member of the Richmond Ad- 
vertising Club, presented to officers for 
safe-keeping for the association a 
beautiful gavel and base made of the 
wood of the pew in St. John’s church, E. H. KITTREDGE 


Richmond, in which Patrick Henry sat. Advertising manager, Hornblower and Weeks; new president of 
, , oo . ; Financial Advertisers Association 
Another of the convention’s high spots 





was the posting of a 24 sheet poster 
on a bill board located in the conven- 
tion hall while R. KE. Hotze, Jr., 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, gave 
his talk on “Outdoor Advertising.” 
The poster, shown elsewhere, is illus- 
trative of the type of advertising 
adopted by banks in recent years. 

Addresses of welcome were made before 
the opening session of the convention 
by Hon. E. Lee Trinkle, governer of 
Virginia, J. Fulmer Bright, mayor of 
Richmond, Thomas B. McAdams former 
president of the A. B. A., and W. H. 
Schwarzschild, president of the Clear- 
ing House Association of Richmond. 
Some of the outstanding addresses of the 
convention are printed elsewhere in this 
edition. 

Southern hospitality outdid its reputa- 
tion to make the entertainment program 


of the convention’ famous for its success. 
The oldest director of the Financial Advertisers Asscciation, Wells M. om, greets the two . , . : ¥ 
women directors, Ethel B. Scully and Marjorie Schoeffel. in welcoming the delegates. 





PUTTING AN IMPELLING MOTIVE 
INTO SAVINGS ADVERTISING 


The present tendency is to make the 
benefits of thrift immediate and to 
picture deeper and more subtle benefits 





By C. H. HANDERSON 


Publicity Manager, Union Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


ERHAPS the most universal type 

of financial advertising is intended 
to divert money into the time deposit 
department. 

Like many common things, advertis- 
ing for savings is considered to be one 
of the easiest forms. Familiarity with 
it has bred contempt for it, its difficul- 
ties and its pitfalls. 

It is my personal feeling that an 
advertisement on the desirability of 
thrift is one of the least read and least 
effective—insofar as apparent effect 
is concerned—of any financial adver- 
tisement. 

Why is this? 

The average thrift advertisement has 
become a monument to a virtue and 
as such is either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally avoided by the 
reader. 

Please do not misunderstand this to 
mean that all 
wasted. 


average 


savings advertising is 
On the contrary all of it adds 
a quota to the publie recognition that 
thrift is a desirable quality. 

All of our savings advertising by 
no means falls on barren’ ground. 
Some of it takes root and flourishes 
amazingly. <All of it contributes to 
the knowledge of our bank, its name 
and its popularity of impression in 
the publie mind. 

Present day thrift advertising, how- 
ever, is operating against inertia—the 
inertia of public familiaritv and dis- 
inclination to think of thrift in terms 
of anything except miserliness, penury, 
privation and semi-starvation. 

Today if we say, “A man is thrifty,” 
we infer that he never buys lunches or 
cigars for his friends. It is a chari- 
table way of saving that he is “tight.” 
In other words, I fear that today thrift, 
while widely recognized as a virtue, is 
equally widely recognized as a virtue 
which does not add to personal pop- 
ularity and it is a day when popularity 
is at a premium. 

Against this inertia, our advertising 
of thrift partly spends itself. 

We are, perhaps, reaping the tares 
from early and perhaps none-too-intell- 
igent thrift advertising which painted 
thrift in rather hard and_ gloomy 
terms and failed to picture its lighter 
and brighter side. 

The advertisements of the past, roughly 
intimated that the sole virtue in thrift 
lay in the fact that through thrift you 
might die rich. Great men like Lord 
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Calvin and others were featured prom- 
inently in the publie prints and stodgy 
quotations from their tongues or pens 
regarding the desirability of thrift— 
these things constituted thrift adver- 
tising. 





The real message—the real appeal 
to a large degree was buried under 
trite and threadbare “saws.” In a 





Cc. H. HANDERSON 


large measure we failed utterly to make 
the thrift sower visualize his reaping. 
We pictured the benefits of thrift in 
terms of such immense futurity that 
the little of the public 
could not bridge the chasm, rather than 
attempt to do so, they discredit the 
benefit as unattainable. 


imagination 


Not only that, but sinee their imagin- 
ations could not encompass the benefits 
pictured by our advertising, they con- 
sider thrift advertising as an exagger- 
ation—a figment of the advertiser’s im- 
agination—and it was discounted and 
disregarded. 

This, to a degree, became a habit— 
this disregard of thrift advertising— 
and today we, all of us, feel the under- 
tow tendency to disregard our demand 
“Be thrifty.” 

During the past few years, however, 
T have seen a highly desirable change 
for the better in savings advertising. 
The ground work, while it may have 
been subject to criticism, was none-the- 
less a ground work. We have the 
public acceptance of the desirability 
of thrift as the basis. Our duty now 


is to eapitalize this acceptance and to 
divert its waters to our millwheel by 
the shortest possible route. 

Yesterday we were feeling inclined 
to picture the sole benefit of thrift as 
a rich feeling just prior to or just 
following one’s demise. It might be 
summarized facetiously by the slogan, 
“Save and die rich.” 

But what do we say today—here are 
eurrent headlines of thrift advertising: 

a. “Do you have that bank book 
look?”—showing an_ up-and-doing 
young man with a springy step and a 
jovous face full ef confidence, punch 
and pep-evident success. 

b. “You ean get it with a savings 
account’—Featuring the fact that a 
savings account is a means of obtain- 
ing almost every desire and picturing 
the benefits of saving in terms of im- 
mediate desires. 

e. “When a savings account looks 
good”—a series featuring a number of 
moments when money in the bank is 
highly through 
which all of us have passed or know 
we will pass. 

d. “We made $50.00 today’—Show- 
ing the jovous husband and wife de- 
lighted over the interest increment in 
their savings passbook—featuring in- 
terest in terms of net profit. 

These roughly picture some very con- 
structive thoughts in thrift advertising. 
Each portrays thrift in terms of the 
publie’s ability to understand its bene- 
fits. Each pictures thrift in terms of 
immediate gain. 

The present tendency is to make the 
benefits of thrift immediate and to 
picture deeper and more subtle bene- 
fits. 

But even so—even though the in- 
crease in advertising knowledge is mak- 
ing for better advertising of thrift— 
savings advertising has been and is 
being asked to do too much, in that it 
is asked to work without the aid and 
co-operation of either selling or of mer- 
chandising. 

Rightly or wrongly I picture the 
selling chain as having five links: 

1. A beneficial or meritorious pro- 
duct. 


desirable — moments 


2. Efficient selling. 

3. Efficient merchandising. 
4. Efficient advertising. 
5. Efficient publicity. 


avings advertising, like the vast 
(Continued on page 84) 
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What to expect— 






b iam as one of our 100,000 customers, pay 
us money for single and manifold record 
forms—ledger leaves, customers’ statements, 
remittance letters, deposit tickets, loan blanks, 
accounting records, and so on. 

What does your money buy? 

It buys a job which is perfectly printed or 
ruled; registration correct; trim and punch 
accurate; full count; well wrapped and truth- 
fully labeled. It buys, too, the right paper stock 
which is equally as important. 

A wrong kind of paper means waste of both 
stock and labor. Your bookkeeper with several 
months’ work on one sheet knows what it 
means when that sheet tears, or an erasure 
spoils it. Every paper we recommend is chosen 
to fit its particular purpose. 

Last year we used 300 tons of paper—quite 
a trainload—for just order blanks; more than 
500 tons to produce millions of machine book- 















satisfaction. 
Our 5-drawer letter file saves you 


when Baker-Vawter prints it 


Baker-Vawter binders for every kind of record are made to give lasting 





keeping forms, ledger leaves, statements, etc.; 
another 200 tons of the finest ledger papers for 
pen-posted ledger and accounting forms. 

This mass production means thousands of 
orders, large and small. Many are similar in that 
they require the same paper and color of ink. 
These are grouped and printed together, effect- 
ing printing economies which, of course, are 
passed on to you. 

We never try to get business by making 
your first order a “sample job”; neither do we 
shade any price in competitive bidding. We 
have one printing policy — our best work always 
on any order large or small, old customers or 
new; and a one-price policy which sticks. 

You see the purpose back of the price: To 
make the price mean the greatest possible 
money's worth to you; and to make the Baker- 
Vawter name mean, reliability and econ- 
omy always. 


20% in floor space; increases filing 


capacity 25%, because of its extra drawer. 


All our products possess unique features not found elsewhere—Baker- 
Vawter quality and reliability always. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. * Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. « San Francisco, Cal. 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Baker-Vawter Company 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Loose Leaf Binders—Printed 
Record Forms and Systems— 
Filing Cabinets—Unit Files— 
Storage Units. 


Made in our own plants 
Sold direct from factory to you 


Please send us information on 


Cj Binders 

C)Steel Filing Equipment 
(jModern Business Systems 
(JGlad to talk to your salesman 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








FINDING THE SHORTEST ROUTE 
TO NEW TRUST BUSINESS 


In advertising, turn the prospect’s| 
mind away from himself and focus 
it upon his family and loved ones 


By THEODORE T. WELDON 


Manager, Advertising Department, Northern Trust Company, Chicago 


HE greatest field for the average 
trust company lies in personal trust 
business. Perhaps no feature of trust 
company activity so frequently offers 
opportunity for constructive work as in 
creative selling of the trust idea to the 
individual. 

There seems to be a feeling that here 
is a thing which is hard to sell. It is 
an intangible will-o’-the-wisp which 
does not affect the individual who buys 
it, and deals with indefinite and unecer- 
tain future eventualities. Yet on the 
other hand, are we not selling just what 
the makers of automobile, furniture and 
shaving soap are selling—are we not 
selling protection, ease, comfort, relief 
and happiness? 

Where shall we sell it? 

First to those who will offer the least 
resistance, and who have enough prop- 
erty to make their business profitable. 
Concentration on a workable list of 
names secured from among customers of 
all departments of the bank, from 
answers to advertisements, and from 
eatechizing the directors, officers, bond 
salesmen and employes of the institution, 
will yield more business than an ex- 
tensive hit or miss list of the supposed 
rich cultivated less intensively. 

When shal] we sell it? 

Steadily, day in, day out, the year 
’round. There are seasons when cus- 
todianships for travelers are more 
easily secured, or when a tough pros- 
pect becomes approachable through his 
income tax dilemma, and so forth, but 
there is no time like the present to make 
a will. 

Now we come to the real burden of 
the thing. How to sell it. 

Assuming that a thorough and well 
rounded effort is to be made to get 
new trust business, we will go after it 
through al] the channels open to us: 
Newspaper advertising. 

Letters, circulars, booklets. 
Directors, officers, bond salesmen, 
employes. 

4. Trust solicitors. 


wn 


Let us look at the psychology of it. 
Our problem is to make a number of 
people realize their need for trust service. 
The sales syllogism holds true that 
where a man needs a thing or a service, 
and when he is made to realize that 
need, he will secure that thing or that 
service however best he may. 

Supposedly our big sales points are as 
follows: Responsibility, Impartiality, 
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Experience and Special Training, Con- 
servatism, System, Attentiveness and 
Permanence. These are the points 
which appeal to hard logie and cold 
reason. There is only one sort of ex- 
ecutor and trustee who possesses these 
qualifications—a trust company. 

Now few men and women are swayed 
solely by reason and logic. The founda- 


"THE accompanying article 
was delivered as an 
address before the annual 
convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association at 
Richmond, Oct. 14-16. 


Cutting into the heart of 
the problem of the appeal 
for trust service, as it does, 
the article commends itself 
to the attention of every 
trust executive. The author 
is advertising manager of 
one of the most successful 
trust companies in the 
United States, and has made 
a deep study of the subject 
which is here discussed. 





tion must be logical, the basis and fun- 
damental idea must rest upon sound 
reason, but the force which moves people 
to action is something else. It is some 
thought or prejudice or notion, incon- 
sequential by itself, which warps a 
man’s mind into some specifie course of 
action—and it is as different with every 
individual as faces are different. 

It is here that sales psychology and 
imagination must play their parts in 
selling trust service. I am _ therefore 
going to divoree this discussion from 
contemplation of the vital reasons which 
induce men to write wills and name 
executors and trustees, and consider the 
peculiar reasons, the personal idiosyn- 
crasies if you will, for in the end they 
are the reasons which get action and get 
it most easily and most quickly. 

There may be many reasons or there 
may be only one reason which will make 
a given man realize his need for trust 
service. A person never buys a thing 
because of lack of objections to having 
it, but beeause of positive reason for it. 
We do not know what particular reason 
will appeal to this man but we must 


find it if we are to make him a live 
prospect worth follow up development. 

The procedure which will cover the 
more difficult cases will serve the easier 
ones, so let us take the man who feels 
he has no use for trust service, and try 
te find one reason which will appeal to 
him or why he should have it. This pros- 
pect has, we know, certain habitual 
emotions, ¢ertain prejudices, certain 
fixed ideas which control his attitude 
toward the main fundamentals of life, 
and in fact toward everything in general. 
We do not know what they are, but 
as concerns our own business we can 
classify them broadly as follows: 

1. His notions about various kinds 

of property. 

2. His notions about his beneficiaries. 
3. His notions about his own and his 

wife’s relations. 
4. His notions about human nature, 
as such. 
5. His notions about what constitutes 
life’s greatest values. 
6. His notions about taxes and legal 
considerations as related to trusts 
and executorships. 
His notions about wills, the laws 
of descent, trust companies, and 
cost of administration. 

A much larger list can be made but 
this will serve. Somewhere here is a 
notion, a prejudice, a viewpoint which 
may perhaps be sent and moulded to 
our purpose. How shall we put our 
finger on it; how shall we develop it? 

First in our newspaper advertising 
if we give specific, definite information 
rather than blanket statements; if we 
take up popular notions or questions, 
diseuss particular situations, one at a 
time, we shall eventually hit this man 
in his sensitive spot. Here we have an 
opportunity to pound home one argu- 
ment at a time, and of the thousands of 
readers there will be a few whose in- 
dividual notions and prejudices will be 
vitalized. Thereafter those few will 
read the advertisement about trust 
service with greater interest, some will 
go so far as to make inquiries or send 
for the leaflet or booklet mentioned in 
the advertisement. 


A man will throw away booklet after 
booklet on trust service with no more 
than a cursory glance until something 
comes to him which touches a responsive 
chord, and thereafter he will listen to 
messages more attentively. What a pity 
it is that the piece which appealed so 
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particularly could not have been sent 
first. 

Here is an argument for basing direct 
mai] upon the foundation of newspaper 
advertising. If through the low cost 
mass circulation of the press we can first 
touch a prospect, he will perhaps seek 
further enlightenment in the follow up 
effort. 

In the press then, we are moulding 
and erystallizing the thought, the 
notions and the prejudices of many 
people as they appertain to trust service. 
Some come in to us, some write in, 
many are swayed, but not enough to 
disclose themselves. We follow up with 
letters, leaflets, booklets. 

We must simultaneously consider the 
matter of personal solicitation which 
may come prior to, coincident with, or 
following introduction of the subject by 
other means. This is a phase of new 
business getting which must be handled 
with infinite tact and which by actual 
experience substantiates the belief that 
the average man takes action in the 
matter not because of our ready made 
reasons. 

Many an automobile has been sold in 
the opinion of the salesman, because of 
the excellence of the engine, while it 
was in reality purchased because of the 
appealing color of the paint job. 

The solicitor often finds that a pros- 
pect receives him with a certain amount 
of reluctance and shrinks from diseus- 
sing his intimate and personal affairs 
with a virtual stranger. To find the 
proper point of contact, and to find it 
quickly is no mean accomplishment. 
The solicitor weaving into the situation 
with feelers out, probing lightly the 
various general fields of notions, must 
be alert to sense any reaction, expression 
or gesture which will indicate along 
what line to proceed, in which of the 
seven fields mentioned lies the prospect’s 
most vulnerable point. 


One man whom one of our solicitors 
called on, stated that he had long since 
drawn his will leaving his property to 
his wife outright, believing her entirely 
capable of managing it. In the next 
few minutes it became apparent that his 
pet prejudices were his in-laws. This 
man is now revising his will naming us 
and providing that we pay the income 
to his wife for life and then to his 
children, all because of the suggestion 
that if his wife outlives both him and 
his children his property would un- 
doubtedly fall eventually to his wife’s | 
relatives and not to his own. 


Another man has a grudge against 
charities while his wife is something of 
a religious fanatic. By capitalizing this 
one fact, he was induced to set up a trust | 
in the fear that his wife would make 
large gifts to a church. 

Again a man showed no interest in 
trust service until reference was made 
to our system of re-checking old tax 

(Continued on page 39) 
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PUTTING OVER YOUR ADVERTISING 
MESSAGE WITH A PUNCH 


Banks can now avail themselves of the me- 
dium that was backbone of the Liberty Loan 
Drives, the biggest campaign in history 


Assistant 


UTDOOR advertising is an im- 
portant unit in a well-rounded bank 
publicity campaign, but it should not 
be expected by itself alone to create 
markets, batter down selling resistance, 
and make consumer demand. It should 
be supplemented by other mediums. 

I have always believed in the value 
of repetition, and outdoor advertising 
is bound to produce certain results 
through daily repetition that no trans- 
itory glimpse of any other form of ad- 


vertising could bring about. Our daily 
newspapers for instance, which are 


supposed to cover their respective cities 
like a blanket, are read fully by only a 
small proportion of the population, and 
consequently many campaigns using the 
newspapers as the backbone should be 
supplemented by a medium such as out- 
door publicity. 

The modern poster board is standard- 
ized in size throughout the United 
States. This type of dignified advertis- 
ing needs no apology or defense. In 
earlier days all outdoor advertising, in 
the shape of unsightly signs, tacked 
signs, and crude painting, was an eye- 


sore, but all this has been changed. 
The color effect of the standardized 
poster board is today universally 


adopted throughout the country. 


(A Genuine Welcome 
(lwaits You 
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1200 E.MAIN 


Outdoor boards are used extensively by the Planters National Eank of Richmond, Virginia. 





By R. E. HOTZE, JR. 


Cashier, Planters National Bank, Richmond, 


to their business if they offended the 
aesthetic minority by perpetuating bul- 
letins that are ugly, inappropriate, and 
displeasing to the eye. You will now 
find, therefore, that good art, good copy 
and final expression in harmonious 
colors is the order of the day. 

Do you realize that outdoor advertis- 
ing is free to everyone? That there is 
no admission price, no cost of subserip- 
tion? What a wonderful circulation, 
and you get your message across in an 
effortless way. Whether interested or 
not the public must read your message 
because it is always before their eyes, 
and that’s why its wide appeal and 
power cannot be over 
estimated, especially as it includes those 
who cannot or will not find time to sean 
other advertising media. 

Let’s go back a few years to the war 
and the reaction of the Govern- 
ment during those hectic times. Those 
who served on the Liberty Loan drives 
and who were associated with the dollar 
a year experts in Washington, recall 
how early in 1917 there was a great 
hullabaloo over ways and means to raise 
money by taxation to finance our army. 
“sherlocking” around 
the country, trying to find businesses 
which could properly be taxed, suggested 


aggressive 


get 


Some wise ones 


Pw 


Pianters Q 
National Bank 10 


Dur- 


ing the speech of R. E. Hotze, Jr., before the convention of the Financial Advertisers Associaticn 
at Richmond, this poster was mounted on a huge board in the room in which the address was 
given and greatly impressed the delegates with the significance of outdoor advertising. 


Practically all critics here and else- 


where of posters and bulletins have 
been moved to protest because their 
sense of beauty has been offended. 


Knowing this, the efforts of the outdoor 
advertising companies, those supplying 
our national and local advertisers with 
designs, have been directed to observing 
the canons of good taste, and to using 
discrimination, for it would be suicide 
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that a tax levied on outdoor advertising 
would prove a_ valuable source of 
revenue. As is usual when immature 
thought is given any scheme and no 
systematie survey has been made, these 
men were not aware that only a relatively 
small number of boards in well chosen 
locations (which produced the effect of 
being more numerous than they really 
were) were in existence. Accordingly 


Virginia 


they figured that since $600,000,000.00 
to $700,000,000.00 was expended annually 
in the country for advertising that cer- 
tainly one-half was being appropriated 
for outdoor advertising purposes. In 
their patriotic zeal, backed by off-hand 
caleulations, these saviors of the country 
decided that at least $300,000,000.00 was 
available for taxation, and great was 
their chagrin upon getting down to bed 
rock, through the outdoor advertising 
companies, to find that the total ex- 
penditure at that time for this medium 
was not quite $14,000,000.00. Of course 
this amount was too small upon which 
to levy a tax, but I am glad to say 
they learned one lesson which I believe 
helped largely to win the war, and also 
hastened its end, viz: that a $14,000,- 
000.00 medium was going over with a 
$300,000,000.00 effect. How outdoor ad- 
vertising was made the backbone of the 
most stupendous and _ aggressive 
campaign ever known in the history 
of the world, not only for selling Liberty 
bonds and war savings stamps, but for 
recruiting, the Red Cross, the United 
War Work campaign Food Conserva- 
tion, and every other like activity, is 
known to everyone. 

The Government's approval of this 
medium popularized outdoor advertising 
as no other single agency could have 
possibly done, and it also marked the 
entry of many famous artists into the 
commercial field. 

I always like to go to the mat with 
a banker who tells me that outdoor ad- 
vertising is not dignified. Why it is the 
most dignified advertising known! Was 
not Moses the first one to use outdoor 
advertising when he displayed the ten 
commandments on tablets of stone in a 
conspicuous place so as to get cireula- 
tion? Many of the finest churches 
in America are today reaching immense 
numbers of people through appropriate 
use of outdoor bulletins just as Moses 
did. A medium which many Govern- 
ments have relied upon to hold publie 
opinion is certainly one to be seriously 
considered. 

What I would like to accomplish is to 
get our bank advertising men to have a 
clearer conception of the various media, 
including this particular one, not, of 
course, with the idea of having them 
become wrapped up in this one to the 
exclusion of others, but to make each 
medium a part of a well rounded whole. 
I have known bank men who are ab- 


y 
} 
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solutely daffy on the subject of direct 
mail; others who regard newspaper 
advertising as the only thing to use in 
their work, and still others who are 
novelty fiends. 

Possibly some of our advertisers who 
dislike outdoor publicity for their insti- 
tutions have used this medium without 
apparent suecess. There may be several 
reasons for this failure. Perhaps the | 
campaign did not possess the con- | 
tinuity it should; it may be that the 
locations were not exactly suitable; 
perhaps the subjects displayed were in- 
appropriate, or the copy may have been 
too long, and there were too many details 
concerning the bank appearing thereon 
to be read by a discriminating public. 
Whatever the reason, before abusing 
this medium we should analyze very 
carefully the factors which cause us to 
use, discontinue, or reject outdoor 
publicity. 

Here are some facts which may assist 
you in arriving at a clearer comprehen- 
sion of the advantages derived from the 
use of outdoor advertising. 

We want circulation for our messages! 
Posters and bulletins are usually placed 
where those who pass must see them. 
There is no elass cireulation because 
everyone is a prospect for the message. 
Poster circulation is easily understood 
because it is principally in picture form, 
appropriate, and comprehended even by 
the illiterate. 





An advertisement measuring 11 ft. 
in height by 25 ft. in length, is certainly 
an eyefull, and it is about equal to 300 
pages or more of a popular magazine. 
This is dominance is it not? In this 
form you have something that is telling 
your story all the time, and unless a 
person is blind he cannot escape the 
message. To make the appeal even 


stronger we have the wonderful color | 
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combination available for use, which, | 


together with the high class art work 
now used, doubles the attraction. 

Nothing makes a more indelible im- 
pression on the public mind than this 
really inexpensive builder of good will. 
It is economical when you figure it out 
because considering circulation, and 
repetition there is no other medium that 
ean approach it. 

It is possible too with this medium to 
expand or contract your campaigns to 
suit your purpose. If you want to con- 
centrate on a section of your city where 
your influence is weak then you can 
secure the co-operation of your local 
posting company and arrange for loca- 
tions in that particular district. 

Another point which a good many of 
us are prone to overlook is the influence 
our posters have upon our present cus- 
tomers. They notice if you are not using 
posters when other banks are, and they 
absorb the message contained thereon 
just as unconsciously, and with just as 
much effect as those who do not use 

(Continued on page 61) 
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AN EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 


POLICY is the body of principles which 


guide the conduct of the organization. 
Every business concern has a policy be- 


cause even no policy is a policy. 


In this institution the policy is definite 
and pronounced. It calls always for 
constructive financial service to Amerti- 
can business. In war or peace, in storm 
or calm, there has been no departure 


from that policy. 


Five thousand customer banks and 
many thousand individual customers 
attest it. It is one of the striking com- 
ponents of the extra measure of service 


normal to these banks. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLIONS 





DIGGING OUT VALUABLE IDEAS 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAYS 


One plan that got results was the offering of 
a prize to the bank’s employes for the best 
suggestions on how to dress up the windows 


Assistant Cashier, Woodlawn Trust and Savings Bank, 


A’ the Woodlawn Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, we 

window display advertising one of the 
most important items of our yearly ad- 
vertising program. Our corner location 
on one of the busiest outlying streets 
in Chicago is such that thousands of 
people pass our display windows daily 


HAVE YOU SAVED 
THAT VOU MAY R 


FIDELIT 


INTE 


Here we have two attractive and timely window displays used by a middle western bank. 
the Harvest and Thanksgiving spirit is presented 


consider - 


By STANLEY G. BOBERG 


and this form of advertising is worth 
hundreds of dollars to us as a mer- 
chandising method of selling the bank 
to the community. Attractive windows 
are a factor in securing new business, 
promoting good will, making the bank 
distinctive and in general, making a 
¢cod impression. 





In one 
in an interesting way and in the other we have 


an attractive handling of the old theme of the Christmas Club. 
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Chicago 


Windows of merchants and depart- 
ment stores have been made so attrac- 
tive that it is a delight for the general 
public to wander down a business street 
for no other reason than to “window 
shop.” I have done it, you have done it, 
and banks can learn a valuable lesson 
from other lines of business who use 
their windows to compel public atten- 
tion. People like to go “window shop- 
ping” and the bank ean e¢ash in on this 
friendly attention which is so readily 
manifested by the public mind. In fact 
people will go out of the way to look 
at the displays if they are interesting, 
distinctive and meritorious, thereby 
making the bank stand out in a manner 
not otherwise possible. 


, 


The man in charge of the window 
advertising must be able to visualize 
the finished display much as a sculptor 
sees in his mind’s eye the finished statue 
when he starts to carve the rough block 
of marble. Although the public may 
not know anything about composition, 
art work, complementary colors, the 
relation of the background to the dis- 
play or the typography of the message, 
vet, when these things are studied and 
carefully worked out, the public will 
react to the arresting quality of the dis- 
play and its message. 

Someone has said that no window is 
big enough to hold more than one idea, 
and that is true. Savings displays are 
probably more often used than any 
other form of display, and it is easy to 
make beautiful windows that stop the 
passers-by long enough to deliver a 
savings message. Last Fall we made 
use of the season in one of our windows. 
To the right was a section of hollow 
tree trunk showing a squirrel’s nest full 
of the winter supply of nuts with two 
stuffed squirrels in the act of laying by 
more acorns and nuts; to the left was 
an immense pumpkin and the _ back- 
ground and floor of the case were simply 
a mass of red autumn leaves and bitter- 
sweet. In the center was a card with 
the words “When the frost is on the 
pumpkin all nature saves. Open your 
account today.” This simple display 
was one of the most successful we have 
had, to judge by the amount of comment 
that it elicited. 

Getting down to other specific dis- 
plays that we have used effectively, I 
might mention now a display used to 
advertise the partial payment plan of 
buying bonds. This window made its 
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appeal through the romantic and ad- 
venture-loving side of human nature. 
The background portrayed an old 
Spanish galleon or treasure-ship under 
full sail; the bottom of the window was 
covered with sand and partly buried in 
the sand was a treasure chest with an 
immense old key in its lock. A silk cord 
tied the key to several bond club cards 
in the center and on the right was a 
card inseribed “Your Treasure Ship is 
not far away. Start a bond club and 
unlock your Treasure Chest of com- 
pound interest, ete.” Just in front of 
the treasure chest were two old silver- 
mounted flintlock pistols. The amount 
of interest shown in this display with 
those two old guns in the foreground, 
was astonishing. While seated in the 
restaurant aeross the street one noon, 
I watched the people as they stopped 
to look at the treasure ship, treasure 
chest, the curious old key and guns, and 
above all to read the message. A marked 
inerease in the number of bond clubs 
started was the result of this display. 
The artist’s work on that exhibit was 
a little more elaborate than usual but 
the total cost was exactly $30.00. How- 
ever, the display immediately following 
made use of some of the same properties, 
so that we really got two displays with- 
out much additional expense. The chest 
and pistols were removed, leaving the 
sand and background in the window and 
a sign was tacked over the ship reading 
“Vacation days are over. Did you have 
a good time? Did you have enough 
Start saving now for your next 
vacation, ete., ete.” The scene had been 
transformed very simply from buried 
treasure on the beach to a deserted look- 
ing bathing beach with two small toy 
canoes turned over on the sand! So, 
you see, the art work incidental to one 
display can sometimes be revamped to 
use at another time. Travelers cheque 
service always lends itself to attractive 
show windows, for foreign seenes and 
vacation places of much pictorial beauty 
can be incorporated into the display. 
Right now, I might mention a method 
we make use of to give an illusion of 
depth to the window as well as adding 
somewhat to its artistie merit. Instead 
of having a drape covering the whole 
back of the window, the drape only 
covers the right and left-hand portions, 
leaving the center open. In the center 
we place scenic or decorative panels 
which pertain specifically or generally 
to the particular display. For a time 
last winter one of these panels was 
painted to represent a leaded glass 
window with snow falling through the 
blue night. The effeet produced was far 
more decorative than if the drape had 
covered the whole background. These 
panels also give atmosphere and char- 
acter to the display. For Spring a 
seeni¢ panel of decorative trees and 
grass, done in broad poster style, har- 
monized with several displays. Later 
the panel was changed and a ship in 
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A force of salesmen 
who ean sell trust service 


HERE is a force of highly-skilled solicitors at work 
in your city, upon a project that is of keen interest to 


you. 
minister. 


They are creating estates which you would like to ad- 
They should be working for you. 


They would 


work for you if they knew how much you could benefit 
them. They are the agents of the life insurance companies. 


The life insurance they sell con- 
stitutes 81% of all property that 
passes by death; and every policy 
they sell increases the need for trus- 
teeship. 


What if these salesmen would rec- 
ommend trust service along with 
their own? ‘Their recommenda- 
tions—wholly in the interest of their 
clients—would be even more con- 
vincing than yours. A score of 
times each day, the corporate fidu- 
ciary’s service, as trustee of insurance 
money, would be suggested and 
explained. Your contact with 
prospects would be enormously ex- 
tended. Your new-business oppor- 
tunity would be trebled—or more. 


How can you secure the insur- 
ance agent’s cooperation? We can 
show you the way—a plan in which 
insurance men and trust officers of 
several cities are now cooperating 
for mutual benefit and profit—a cam- 
paign of which one trust company 
official said, «1 must buy it; if I 
don’t, some other trust company in 
our city will.’’ 


Write for samples of the booklets, 
letters, newspaper advertisements; 
and an outline of the way in which 
you might profitably use the cam- 
paign. If it is not yet being used 
in your city, a demonstration port- 
folio will be on your desk by return 
mail. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


mid-ocean with gulls flying about was 
the central note in a window devoted to 
“Save now for your vacation.” The 
use of the background panels is, of 
course, only a variation from the usual 
poster set in front of the background, 
but variety is what makes the layout of 
any advertising interesting. 

Other panels we have used show the 
door to the safety deposit vaults, used 
with safety deposit and storage vault 
exhibits, also sunset scenes with trees sil- 
houetted against a rosy sky, used in 
connection with “Save for Old Age” 
displays. 

We recently had a 30th Anniversary 
celebration and I was so busy with other 
matters incidental to getting out the 
necessary advertising for that event that 
I resolved to enlist the aid of our em- 
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TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Buildinre 


ployes in securing suitable ideas for the 
windows. A prize of $5.00 each for the 
winning suggestions was offered and 
nearly all of our 70 employes eagerly 
responded with their ideas. One of the 
winning displays was entitled.“ Evolu- 
tion in Banking.” It consisted of seven 
posters beginning with the Stone Age, 
“No Money, No Banking;” 2nd in the’ 
series were shown the ancient traders 
and Egyptians, “No, Banking, crude 
money;” 3rd, a temple of ancient 
Greece “Temples were treasure store- 
houses ;” 4th, and old money lender or 
goldsmith of the middle ages, “Begin- 
ning of a credit system;” 5th, “The 


First Savings Bank in Scotland, 1810;” 
6th, “The First Bank in Woodlawn, 
1894, The Woodlawn Trust & Savings 
Bank ;” and last, a picture of our present 
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FIRST WISCONSIN 
. COVERS WISCONSIN 


~ 2408 the ‘banks of Wisconsin are correspondents ofthe -. 
_. First Wisconsin National Bank, Mitwankee 


rama ae and Seacrhcturs 


bank building. In front of each 
poster, except that of the Stone Age, 
was a card on which was fastened an 
actual coin of each period, from the 


ancient Egyptian to the modern coins. 


The interest of our employes in the 
window contest was astonishing. Many 
valuable suggestions were recieved which 
will be produced later. One was quite 
humorous—it was suggested that a 
dollar bill be pasted on a ecard with a 
head, arms and legs painted around it 
so that it would look like a little person, 
and a picture of the bank near by. 
This is to be one in cartoon style for the 
dollar is pleading “Save: Me— Save 
Me!” Not a bad idea, and we may use 
it some time. 


Holidays, local happenings of interest, 





en n Million, sexton 


matters of community pride, campaigns 
for charity, such as the Red Cross and 
Near East Relief, are all given display 
space. 

use can be found 


Ideas for window 


everywhere if one can but interpret 
them into window dimensions and 
visualize the result. For instance, some 
months ago a lady called at my desk 
with a cardboard box that contained 


$40.00 in currency, the box and money 
both damaged by fire or intense heat. 
She explained that her husband, who 
was a traveling man, had come home 
unexpectedly and in her hurry to 
prepare a nice dinner she forgot this 
money which she had secreted in the 
oven. Too late, she remembered, but 
the box and money were only brittle 


and scorched ash although the denomina- 
tions were still distinguishable. We 
forwarded the burned money to Wash- 
ington and secured a refund, but as 
soon as it was mailed the thought came 
“why was I so quick in sending it away.” 
We could have made the refund our- 
se'ves and used that burned money in a 
window display with the caption “Don’t 
do your banking in an oven!” Then 
when we were through with the display 
we could get the refund from Washington. 
By being on the alert, good displays 
can be evolved from events that oceur 
in the ordinary run of banking business. 

If any bankers are planning to build 
new bank buildings, urge your architects 
to incorporate in the design at least two 
good display cases or windows so that 
this valuable means of forming a 
friendly contact with the public is not 
overlooked. 


A DEFINITE LINE ON 
YOUR BORROWERS 


(Continued from page 16) 
matter of importance are not lost sight 
of and ean be readily referred to at 
any time, either in discussion with a 
customer or in checking a_ statement 
received subsequently. The ability of a 
customer and his knowledge or lack of 
knowledge as to the details of his own 
business can be accurately gauged fre- 
quently, by a comparison of statements 
made and figures as supplied on finan- 
cial statements. 

In opening a new account a personal 
interview with one of the principals is 
required and all possible information 
as to the business itself and those in- 
terested is obtained, and if a statement 
is or has been submitted, each item in it 
is gone over carefully and notes made 
where necessary. Business experience 
of those interested is checked. An in- 
spection of plant or place of business 
is made and if owned by the subject the 
appraisement is checked. General con- 
ditions in the plant are noted and if 
possible the maximum capacity is 
estimated or obtained. This latter item 
may be checked against reported sales 
for years available to determine whether 
or not plant has or is being operated 
at about full capacity. If the subject 
is carrying an account or accounts with 
other banks, these banks are interviewed 
for the purpose of obtaining full infor- 
mation as to the company’s transactions 
in the past and also to establish re- 
ciproeal relations for the future. All 
known sources of reference are inter- 
viewed or corresponded with and a mer- 
eantile report is obtained. After the 
above information is collected it is 
embodied in a full report on form No. 
6, concluding with the comments and 
recommendations of the department. 

After the account has been opened 
close touch is maintained with those at 
interest, calls being made from time 
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to time and if a change in condi- 
tions is apparent such is noted and if 
necessary investigated. Customers are 
encouraged to discuss their affairs freely 
with the credit manager in order that any 
tendency towards slipping through 
wrong policies may be remedied, if pos- 
sible, or lines reduced or liquidated. 
Deposits made for a given period are 
run in order to determine the approx- 
imate amount of sales, such figures being 
checked against the sales as reported in 
last statement. This can only be done 
where the bank is carrying the entire 
account. Should any decrease be indi- 
cated an interview with the customer may 
show a satisfactory reason. In some 
cases this information has been a suf- 
ficient reason for requesting the payment 
of a loan. In general, the department 
tries to keep in as close touch as pos- 
sible with all customers in order that it 
may have a good working knowledge 
of the business and those at interest, 
and be in a position to recommend an 
inerease in the line, possibly a reduction, 
or give advice. 

The bookkeeping department reports 
on form No. 8, at the close of the pre- 
ceding day the balance on each borrow- 
ing account. At the end of each month 
the totals are averaged and the average 
balanee for each account for the month 
is recorded on the back of the white 
analysis sheet. The question as to 
whether commensurate balances are 
being maintained or not is thus quickly 
judged and disputes with customers on 
this point avoided. 


Each item offered for discount, new 
paper or renewal, before being referred 
to the eredit manager has attached to 
it a small printed slip (form No. 9 or 
10). Very often this information, com- 
bined with a close knowledge of the 
account, enables the credit manager 
to act without an inspection of the file. 
If the item requires any investigation 
or comments by the credit manager 
form No. 6 is used. This report, after 
it has been submitted to the board, is 
filed on division No. 3 of the credit 
folder. 


The note department at the close of 
each day makes the necessary postings 
in the liability ledger so that these 
figures are always up to date. In the 
liability ledger direct loans are run on 
yellow sheets (form No. 11) and the 
indirect or customers notes on white 
sheets (form No. 12). In this way the 
liability of each borrowing account both 
direct and indirect is available and as 
dated balances are maintained, the range 
of the account in the past ean be re- 
viewed. 

Items in daily newspapers affecting 
or relating to customers of the bank are 
clipped and filed in the eredit file in 
division three. 

The Daily Law Bulletin, a record of 
suits, judgments and other proceedings 
in the various loeal courts, is checked 
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POTATOES | 


OR the growing of good, old Irish Potatoes, | 
Michigan has always had a reputation. | 
Three times a day in a million homes, Michigan 
| 
| 


Michigan has this year grown 33,110,000 bush- | 
els of potatoes, worth $20,000,000. 


This Bank is an important link in the growing 
and marketing of potatoes. 
facilities for serving those having business in the 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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each day and a transcript of any entry 
affecting a customer of the bank is made 
on form No. 6. These records are in- 
vestigated through the Court records or 
the customer is asked for an explanation 
and the result of such investigation is 
submitted to the credit manager for dis- 
position. 

All legal matters affecting customers 
are submitted to counsel for the bank 
by the eredit manager personally who 
keeps in close touch with the ease until 
finally disposed of. 

The credit department is frequently 
called upon to check names, other than 
bank customers, for outside banks and 
its own eustomers. Investigations of 
this kind on local names ean be greatly 
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facilitated by the use of a card system 
on which is recorded the name of the 
company as a heading, and below, the 
name of the bank or banks earrying 
the account. A considerable number of 
names with their banks ean be obtained 
through an inspection of outgoing it-ms 
in the clearing house. All information 
obtained on a name is dictated, the 
report showing the date, source of infor- 
mation, and the name of tha party 
talked with. This information is 
recorded on form No. 6. These forms 
are filed in a miscellaneous folder, a 
separate folder being maintained under 
each letter of the alphabet. This avoids 
a large number of folders for names in 
which the bank is not directly interested 
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but is instantly available at any time 
either for the individual use of the 
bank or in case of future inquiries, and 
has all the information necessary for 
a quick re-check. All such inquiries 
are referred to a clerk who checks the 
names against the list in the miscel- 
laneous file as well as the general file 
and returns the inquiry with such 
reports as are found to the eredit man- 
ager, who uses the same if recent and 
complete, or orders, a re-check. In case 
an inquiry is received on one of the 
bank’s customers a record of the same 
is retained on form No. 7. This list 
often serves as a valuable source of in- 
formation when a trade check on the 
name is made. 

Where a particularly good customer 
requires a check on a large number of 
names a separate file is maintained. 
The query and all correspondence relating 
thereto, including the bank’s reply to 
the customer, is clipped together and 
filed therein. An alphabetical list of 
such names checked is kept in the front 
of this file. Should there be a second 
query on the name, the source of the 
original information is immediately 
available for a re-check. This system 
also avoids a large number of folders 
being maintained in the credit file. 


The bank with which the writer is con- 
nected has been a member of the Robert 
Morris Associates for a number of years 
and the ethics ofthis association are 
absolute law in the department. He 
has found the membership invaluable to 
his department and himself. The close 
personal friendship that has _ been 
established with the various associates 
has resulted in obtaining information 
that would otherwise have been in- 
accessible and in addition the oppor- 
tunity of meeting so many men of 
ability and national reputation in the 
bank credit field, has had a broadening 
effect that probably could not otherwise 
have been obtained. So far as local 
affairs are concerned, the opportunity of 
meeting at least once a month the major- 
ity of the active bank credit men at 
the local chapter meetings has estab- 
lished a feeling of real friendship and 
what is perhaps more important, the 
close association has developed a bond 
of co-operation and confidence that 
enables each man to go to the other and 
ask and receive authentic information, 
good or bad, that gives a real oppor- 
tunity for judging a case intelligently. 

The new business department must 
work in close relationship with the 
credit department. Embarrassment can 
frequently be avoided by having the 
credit department check the name before 
negotiations have been started or at 
least proceeded very far. In a check of 
this kind the bank which has the account 
should not be approached for informa- 
tion unless the reason for the inquiry 
is given. This rule should never be 
violated. Where a request to open an 
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corporation without solicitation on the 
part of the bank in any way, I never 
hesitate to interview the bank having 
the account, stating exactly my reason 
for requesting information. In a 
number of eases I have been given data 
which enabled me to dispose of the case 
very quickly (by politely declining the 
account). Reasons for desiring a change 
in bank connection have too frequently 
been fabricated or the story told in part 
only. 

“System” for the credit department 
has only one object and that is to 
produce quickly and readily all the in- 
formation on a subject for the guidance 
of the credit manager and other ex- 
ecutives in order that they may accept 
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and keep in close touch with the cus- 
tomer after the line has been granted 
so that losses may be kept within 
reasonable limits. Such a system as 
has been outlined may be enlarged if 
desired so that it covers more detail and 
statistical records necessary according 
to the size and activities of the indi- 
vidual bank. Where records and methods 
such as have been described are utilized, 
it will return many fold the actual cost 
in time and money. 
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William Carson Jackson has _ re- 
signed as manager of the Frankford 
branch of the Franklin Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 
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FINDING THE ROUTE 
TO TRUST BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 31) 
payments in ease changing laws or 
events laid the ground for a claim to 
rebate of tax, either inheritance or 
income. 

A very large trust came to us recently 
from a man who did not expect to 
create one when one of our vice pres- 
idents aproached him. The man’s wife 
had been active manager of his affairs 
for many years since he had retired from 
business. Because of her ability, which 
our vice president also recognized, he 
felt entire confidence in leaving her his 
property. But his opinion radically 
changed when it was mentioned to him 
that upon the probate of his will, his 
widow’s name and an inventory of the 
property would go to a list of men who 
make a practice of victimizing such 
persons. He was entirely ignorant, 
as are many other men, that any such 
organized effort existed, and realized at 
once that his presence protected his wife 
even though she did not require his 
advice. 

One man sets up a trust under his 
will because he thinks his wife in- 
competent, another for jealousy of a 
second husband, a third to protect his 
wife from indulgence to the children, a 
fourth to provide against a daughter’s 
spendthrift husband, a fifth to curb a 
son’s improvidence, and so it goes. 


These illustrations show that the 
reason of greatest import in the logie of 
trust company knowledge and_ ex- 


perience may be of no weight whatso- 
ever in the scale of the prospect. He 
reads his seale rarely in the clear light 
of pure reason, but in a thousand shades 
of tone and color—blended hopes and 
fears, loves and hates, prejudices and 
vanities. 

And now procrastination is the final 
bunker to be negotiated in securing new 
trust business. To make a will and set 
up a trust requires time and a great deal 
of careful thought, and in the vigor of 
life there appears to be no very urgent 
rush in contemplation of its end. His 
will is the document which disposes of 
everything a man has gained in a life- 
time of toil. It is the most important 
one he will ever write. It requires re- 
flection. His executor and trustee is the 
most important servant he will ever 
employ. The selection merits deep con- 
sideration. Upon this basis he cannot 
be hurried. Besides it involves the 
dismal innuendos of death from which 
the mind instinctively turns. In ad- 
vertising, in booklets, in solicitation, 
turn the prospect’s mind away from 
any contemplation of himself, and keep 
it squarely foeused on his family and 
on his loved ones. Wills, executors and 
trustees do not effect the testator one 
whit, and on this basis, if not hurried, 
at least he can be reasonably stimulated 
to action. 
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THE OLDEST AND 
LARGEST | 


COMMERCIAL BANK IN 


BUFFALO IS 


WAITING 


TO SERVE YOU 


The MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000.00 


Walter P. Cooke, Chairman of the Board 





One way to successfully sell trust 
service is by detail methods, by exercis- 
ing the imagination and applying the 
strange psychology of human nature 
to men and women who are quite content 
to do without us, but who will gladly 
use us when they find we can serve a 
private notion, a prejudice, an end how- 
ever unusual, which forms some attitude 
toward life, or controls some small emo- 
tion. 


Knox County, Ohio, bankers at a 
meeting at Mt. Vernon recently formed 
a county bankers association with A. 
R. Holtz, of Gambier, president; H. 
S. Workman, Mt. Vernon, vice pres- 
ident, and H. C. Smith, Centerburg, 
secretary. 
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L. P. Tonner, vice president of the 
Citizens State Bank of Pierce, Nebra- 
ska, has accepted the position of cashier 
of the Breslau State Bank, Breslau, 
Nebraska, to take the place of B. F. 
Hicks, deceased. 
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bank was founded. 


Chicago 





For 62 years 
this bank has enjoyed 
steady growth 


Chicago was a prairie town when this 


For 62 years it has grown steadily 
with the growth of Chicago. 


Today more than $65,000,000 of com- 
bined deposits testify to the public 
confidence in this old Chicago bank. 


“A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 
democratic and it is a pleasure to do business” 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $6,000,000 
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PIECE of tableware may be 
solid silver without the “ster- 
ling” stamp, the accepted “Hall 
Mark” of quality. 


But you don’t know. 


A bank might be honest and efficient 
without Government inspection. 


But you don’t know. 












A business concern may be absolutely 
responsible without 


a commercial 


But you don’t know. 


A publication may have the circula- 
tion it claims without verification by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


But you don’t know. 
Better Be Sure. 


THE CIRCULATION OF 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


is verified by the A. B. C. 











WHEN COUNTRY BANKS 
EXCHANGE DATA 


It is not uncommon for farmers to have 
accounts in more than one town and the 
banks should know about their liabilities 


By C. W. ALLENDORFER 


Vice President, First National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri 


HE number of so-called “commer- 

cia] paper names” is increasing rap- 
idly. These are borrowers whose notes are 
bought widely as straight investments 
and on the strength of their financial 
statements backed by some inquiry at 
banks where the borrower is doing busi- 
ness. Naturally these statements 
are furnished at the season of the year 
when borrowings are smallest and the 
precentage of quick assets to current 
liabilities is most favorable. 

In nearly every locality there are some 
men whose business is so large that the 
line of credit to which they are entitled 
is more than any one local bank should 
carry, and these men very properly 
become customers of more than one 
bank, and while it is obvious that this 
division of his business must be made, 
the accuracy with which each of the 
banks can keep in touch with his affairs 


is reduced and the need for close co- 
operation and exchange of information 
between them, begins. This is all assum- 
ing that each bank knows of all the other 
banks where the borrower is doing busi- 
ness. Where this is not known the risk 
is multiplied many fold. 

But the practice of borrowing from 
more than one bank is not confined to 
those whose business is too large for 
one to handle. People in every line of 
work—merchants, manufacturers, farm- 
ers, professional men—are no longer as 
singlehearted for one bank, one church 
and one political party as were their 
fathers. To a very large extent this 
division of the customer’s business is 
not known to the bank. To illustrate: 
A bank examiner in our State told me 
recently that due to the special attention 
required by certain banks he had gotten 
behind in his territory, and, in catching 


up, he examined within a few days’ time 
several banks in one county. He noticed 
the same names on notes in various 
banks and before he left the neighborhood 
he made a list of the duplicate bor- 
rowers. Returning to one of the banks 
he reviewed part of the paper with the 
president, asking him particularly about 
each maker, whether the president was 
sure that bank had all of the notes he 
owed. The president was quite sure, 
but at the conclusion the examiner 
pointed out over thirty borrowers who 
owed elsewhere. This was a_ small 
country bank. 

When clearing house examinations 
were first established it is probable that 
if any one thought of one of its features 
at all, he regarded it only as a possible 
by-product; but the concentration in 
the Examiners’ office of records of total 
borrowings from all member banks by 
each maker presented a fund of such 
value that it could not be allowed to 
go to waste. In one way or another this 
information has been made available to 
the banks. In many cities, probably 
most of them, the examiners’ record 
serves as an index to the banks in which 
he has found paper of the various 
makers. He does not know from what 
other banks the borrower has obtained 
loans since the last examination. Nor 
does the examiners’ record show the 
amount of the borrowers total liability 
to member banks on any one day. But 
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with the index he-has it is not a long 
nor diffieult process to ascertain pretty 
accurately a man’s total borrowings. 
About the only danger is that he owes 
some bank or banks who have taken the 
line on recently. In some cities the banks 
report to the clearing house examiner the 
name of every new borrower thé day his 
note goes into their files. In fact, so 
valuable has this service become, some of 
the smaller cities, to whom the examiner 
system seems too expensive, have been 
temporarily content to use this credit 
bureau plan as a satisfactory “half- 
loaf” until conditions will permit adop- 
tion of the full Examiner plan. The 
member banks get reports of duplicate 
borrowings either on inquiry or by an 
arrangement under which they are 
advised automatically whenever the name 
of one of their borrowers is reported 
owing another bank. 

The operation of these bureaus is in- 
expensive and simple. Where once in- 
stalled they are never abandoned. It 
seems so logical that if similar plans 
help wholesale and retail merchandise 
credit men and have proven their worth 
over a period of years, credit bureaus 
will also help bank eredit men. 

The question will be asked as to 
whether duplicate borrowing will not be 
revealed by the customers’ statement. 
Yes, it will, sometimes. Most financial 
statements are honestly made but they 
do not reveal conditions between state- 
ment dates and the whole situation may 
be greatly affected by individual bor- 
rowings of company officers, or company 
borrowings where the individual state- 
ment is under consideration. A prop- 
erly cross-indexed file in the credit 
bureau or the examiner’s office will bring 
out these important related facts. 

It may be said that this is something 
well adapted to use in cities but wholly 
without interest to the country banker. 
But is this true? Rapid transportation, 
chiefly by automobile, has _ enlarged 
greatly in the last few years the fie!d 
in which a man can be well acquainted. 
It is no longer uncommon for a farmer 
to have accounts in banks in two or 
more towns. Each of the bankers knows 
about the assets of many farmers as 
well as he formerly did about a few, 
but does he know about their liabilities? 
If a group of banks serving the popula- 
tion gathered into a city, profit by a 
credit bureau, why should not a group 
of banks serving the population in a 
territory having a radius of 15 or 20 
miles likewise profit? This suggestion 
has received much favorable discussion 
but so far as I can learn Missouri 
fostered the first regularly organized 
county credit bureau. Jasper County 
Missouri has one in successful operation. 
At present all banks in the County are 
not members, but about 70 per cent of 
the banking resources is represented. 
Eight per cent of the borrowers owe two 
or more of the banks in the bureau. 
When the other banks join, the number 
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ing less efficient writing tools. 


This new pencil is the product of four men’s brains—men 
who have devoted their lives to making better pencils for you. 


Onz of these men discovered the modern automatic pencil 
Now we have improved his invention in three 


principle. 
big ways 


This new pencil is Autopoint, 1925 model—made of Bakelite” 
Its 3 exclusive new features are guaranteed. Everyone who 
Hun- 
dreds of thousands everywhere proclaim it the 


has tried it has been delighted with it. 


finest pencil they have ever known. 


How it builds for YOU 


You can use Autopoint to build your business. 
Many large manufacturers, business firms are 
Stamped with 
your name this gift is always new—a constant 
reminder of your house—when other ‘‘souvenirs”™ 
are discarded. Think how your trade, your 
salesmen, will like this pencil! Write on your 
Do 


using it today to make sales. 


letterhead today for full details, prices, etc. 
not delay, write now. 


Dealers: 


Write for the facts of this new fast-selling 
Here is the line you've 


staple pencil. 
been looking for. 


The Better Pencil 
Made of Bakelite 


new way 


Learn how thousands of firms 
used this superlative new pencil to 
build good-will and make new friends 


"Baa all the world is talking about a new 
mechanical pencil which is rapidly supplant- 


Here are a few who use 
Autopoint for “‘good-will™ 
building. 

VacuuM O!L Co. 
CHEVROLET Motor Co. 
“DELCO” 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 
Swirt & Co. 

STANDARD OIL Co. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC Ry. 


and many manufacturers, 
bankers, etc., everywhere. 


Autopoint’s 
3 Outstanding Exclusive 
Features 


1 The famous “‘neutral zone’’"—an ex- 
clusive patent. When the lead is 
exhausted, the feeding mechanism goes 
into ‘‘neutral"’—it cannot “jam.” Thisis 
what breaks ordinary mechanical ;encils. 


9 Bakelite barrel—an onyx-like, per- 

manent light weight composition-- 
like onyx—cannot deat or tarnish. Most 
beautiful substance ever used for pencils. 


3 Simplest and smoothest working 
mechanism. Nothing complicated 
to go wrong—only two moving parts. 





Autopoint Company, 4621 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


of duplicate borrowers will without 
doubt be found to equal 10 per cent of 
the total. In other communities the 
percentage may be higher or lower but 
certainly great enough to warrant close 
attention, especially when we remember 
that the duplicate borrower is likely to 
owe each of the banks an amount in 
excess of the average loan in the bank. 


Hatton B. Rogers, vice president of 
the Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, 


Georgia, resigned to become president 
of the Bank of Commerce, Tampa, 
Florida. During his banking career in 
Atlanta Mr. Rogers served as president 
of the Atlanta chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, as vice president 
of the Atlanta Association of Credit 
Men. He was president of the Atlanta 
Clearing House ‘Association in 1922. 


The Bank of Detroit plans the con- 
struction of a branch bank building. 
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WHY CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS 
REQUIRE TRUST SERVICE 


As they broaden in size and scope their direc- 
tors are confronted with management problems 
that tend to become increasingly burdensome 


URING a period when the scope of 

trust business has constantly been 
widening and its volume has constantly 
been increasing, few of its phases have 
so foreibly caught the attention of the 
writer as the growing use of trust com- 
pany service by charitable or religious 
organizations. The many and varied 
demands which they make have taxed to 
the utmost the facilities of even the best 
equipped trust companies, and a re- 
arranged personnel to meet their re- 
quirements has frequently become a 
necessity. Very few such charitable 
organizations are content merely to let 
the bank hold their securities in safe 
keeping; they demand and exact services 
every bit as complicated and over fully 
as wide a field as those imposed by a 
trusteeship. 

It is not hard to understand why 
such organizations find trust company 
service peculiarly attractive and conse- 
quently why this particular class of 
business has grown so in volume. Not 
very many years ago most charities were 
a mere voluntary association of a few 
people in each community , interested 
in a particular line of relief work. 
Each year they endeavored to collect 
from the other members of their com- 
munity through bazaars, entertainments 
and personal solicitation, ete., funds 
sufficient to defray the expense of work 
outlined for the immediate future. The 
funds of churches and hospitals were 
largely tied up in their buildings and 


By LEWIS I. McARTHUR JR. 


real estate, current operations being 
taken care of by collections, revenue from 
patients and small voluntary contribu- 
tions. Rarely was there a surplus on 
hand at the end of any year. 

The finance committees of those days 
concerned themselves far more with the 
problems of how to raise money than 
with any worries as to the disposition 
or safeguarding of funds on hand. 

Gradually conditions changed. As the 
communities grew older wealth became 
more settled. All the while demands 
upon the charities were constantly in- 
creasing, and the wider scope of their 
activities required a larger and larger 
cash expenditure. Some of the original 
members died and by will left substan- 
tial sums to the associations, whose 
members rightly felt that such large 
gifts should not be expended for current 
operations but should be invested and 
only the income used. An endowment 
fund, sufficient to put each charity on a 
sound financial basis, slowly came into 
being. People began to appreciate its 
necessity. Members now solicited large 
gifts to be held by their organizations 
in perpetuity and were enormously 
helped in their efforts by the passage of 
various tax laws, making (from the 
donor’s view point) the desired contribu- 
tions so economical; and, as the endow- 
ments grew and activities of the organ- 
ization broadened, so a greater and 
greater burden fell on the shoulders of 
the treasurer and his finance committee. 


Your Chicago Correspondent— 


is your financial ambassador in that city. As 
such it should be a perfect reflection of your 
bank in its alertness and in its spirit of close 


sympathetic co-operation. The 


hicago Trust 


Company has these qualities and, too, it is 
happily conditioned both as to size and facil- 
ities to offer you a correspondent service that 
your standard of banking demands. 


CHICAGO TRUST 


Southeast Corner of Monroe and Clark Streets 
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For frequently, instead of cash, the donor 
or his executor would turn over property 
most diversified both in kind and quality, 
and quite apart from the duties of 
supervising the investments which they 
themselves had made (a sufficient task 
in itself), the finance committees now 
were forced to analyze the securities 
given them and to decide the time and 
priee at which they should be sold. 

Bequests in the form of real estate 
were often troublesome from the stand- 
point of management and _ required 
constant attention. The problems con- 
fronting the directors were no longer 
the mere authorization of certain pay- 
ments and the approval of the cash 
accounts; they were now confronted 
with the same perplexities as though 
they were operating a large going busi- 
ness. There was one big difference, 
however. Generally speaking, the 
officials and trustees were not only not 
devoting their whole time to the affairs 
of their particular charity, but indeed 
could not be expected to devote more 
than a very small fraction of it, and 
probably very few of its members were 
qualified from past experience to meet 
the financial problems with which they 
were faced, or in a position to obtain 
prompt and reliable information con- 
cerning them. No wonder, then, as the 
burden continued to grow, they began 
to look about for means to relieve them- 
selves. No individual could be hired for 
the job, for the endowments were 
already of such size that the board was 
unwilling to entrust their custody to 
one of its own group, much less to an 
outsider. Where could they turn for 
help? 

The solution of their problem was 
found in trust company management. 

Because the physical safekeeping of 
the securities and their collection is the 
first phase of the work which will occur 
to the reader, is no reason for dis- 
missing it lightly. It is the most im- 
portant and vital feature, entails the 
most work on the part of the trust com- 
pany and affords the greatest measure 
of relief to the officials of the charity. 
This is particularly true where form- 
erly securities were kept in a safety 
deposit box or boxes, access to which 
could only be had by two, three or four 


, persons jointly. Ordinarily the finance 


committee of such an organization con- 
sists of the most prominent and in- 
fluential men in the community, men 
who consequently are most preoccupied 
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with their own affairs. Each begrudges 
the time necessarily devoted to routine 
matters of his charity, and to get three 
or four men together at an appointed 
time and place is a job of the first mag- 
nitude. In consequence, coupons often 
were not promptly clipped and called 
bonds frequently not presented for pay- 
ment until long after the call date. In 
such eases the books of the charity were 
apt to show up very plainly the results 
of such a haphazard procedure. All this 
trouble immediately disappeared when 
the securities were left with the bank, 
and these same preoccupied men, being 
relieved of the necessity of spending a 
considerable amount of time over 
routine matters, were free to devote 
more time to important matters affecting 
their organization. Coupons’ were 
clipped automatically, bonds presented 
promptly and accurate statements sent 
out immediately. 

But very few of the institutions are 
satisfied merely with this customary 
service, and the others all make demands 
as varied in form as the charities them- 
selves. Most of them want their secur- 
ities periodically reviewed, information 
obtained on obseure investments, with 
suggestions concerning possible sales 
and reinvestments. Owing to the by- 
laws peculiar to such organizations, all 
sales or purchases usually have to 
be referred to the board of trustees, or 
in the ease of very large ones to the 
members of the Finance Committee. 
Formal meetings of these bodies are 
generally infrequent, so that the trust 
company, to get action on a particular 
matter, often has to write or to send 
its representative to each member of the 
board and thus secure individually his 
approval. This procedure, while ex- 
pensive to the trust company, naturally 
finds favor in the eyes of busy men. 

Not infrequently the trust company 
has to assume the task of keeping the 
actual books of the charity, of making up 
and distributing the treasurer’s reports, 
and of preparing the financial state- 
ments intended for publication. Each 
system of bookkeeping naturally varies 
with the needs of the particular organiza- 
tion and the whims of its trustees, but 
sometimes when the system is antiquated 
and eumbersome, one of the most 
valuable services which the trust com- 
pany ean perform is the suggestion of 
various changes in its structure. The 
suggestion of the trust company carries 
weight, too, as the trustees know of its 
years of experience along this line. 

These organizations want the trust 
company to pay their bills, making out, 
registering, signing or countersigning 
the necessary checks. In some cases 
this is accomplished most readily by 
appointing one of the trust officers 
assistant treasurer of the charity in 
question, but in other cases the trust 
company itself is obliged to sign the 
cheeks as agent. Either way, the trust 
company has to assume all the burden 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, October 10, 1924 









ASSETS 



















Under both 


of moral responsibility. 
systems the checks for routine expenses 
are issued with approval of some paid 
representative of the charity, such as 
the rector or superintendent, and those 
for extraordinary expenditures with the 
consent of the president or treasurer. 

In addition to managing such real 
estate as the institution may own, col- 
lecting rents from it, making repairs, 
paying taxes, ete., the trust company 
is often obligated to care for the actual 
buildings occupied by the charity and 
to attend to the renewal and even of 
the placing of all the needful insurance, 
which, as for instance in the case of a hos- 
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A story of service told in figures 


100% Gain in Deposits 
In 30 Months 


Apr. 3, 1922 
$22,761,766.31 
Sept. 15, 1922 
$27,425,995.48 
Apr. 3, 1923 
$33,216,379.76 
Dec. 31, 1923 
$36,331,096.26 
June 30, 1924 
$41,851,709.60 
Oct. 10, 1924 


$47,152,923.83 


May we explain the nature of our special services to 
correspondents, that has made this growth possible? 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-* OF CHICAGO :: 
*“*‘THE BANKERS’ SERVICE STATION” 


JOHN A. LYNCH, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE WOODRUFF, President 





pital, involves a myriad of strange, little 


known policies. Frequently the inmate 
of a home or the parishioner of a church 
will convey to it insurance on his life. 
In such a case the burden of keeping 
up payments on the policy usually 
devolves on the trust company in charge 
of its property. An addition is made 
to the buildings of the charity and the 
trust company pays for it upon pre- 
sentation of the proper architect’s cer- 
tificates, having previously arranged for 
the requisite cash through the sale of 
securities. Certain churches want the 
collection of pew rents taken eare of; 
certain others have raised a large en- 
dowment through pledges payable 
over a five or ten year period and want 
the collection of these sums attended 
to—the trust company has to do both. 
Truly “service” is the correct name for 
the time and attention given to accounts 
of this kind. 

Considering the fact, too, that trust 
companies in dealing with charitable 
organizations aim to do the work for 
a very low fee is it any wonder 
that this class of business has grown 
so in volume and favor and_ has 


become an important part of  pres- 
ent day fiduciary business. 


Any trust company or trust depart- 
ment of a bank will find it profitable to 
go after this type of business. 


LITTLE MISS HAPPINESS 


(Continued from page 15) 

Extreme loneliness for Happiness had 
made him bold. “Oh, Happiness! 
Come to me! Come to me!” he eried. 
“Do not run away! See, I will be good 
—I will do anything you say—I will 
be your slave, only stay with me!” 

Then the girl came up close beside him 
—closer, he thought, than she ever had 
done before, and he saw that she was 
really Happiness, and not one of the 
imitators or counterfeits of which Mr. 
Fielder had told him. 

“Come, ride with me, Happiness,” he 
whispered. “I have to go to the forest 
rangers at Emerald Creek—a long 
journey alone—and oh, I do so want 
your company!” 

The girl’s eyes were looking frankly 
into his. Never before had he seen her 
to such advantage; never had _ she 
seemed so beautiful; never had she been 
so intimately dear to him. 

“Of course I will go with you, all the 
way—and afterwards,” she said, “if only 
you will be good, and do as I require 
of you.” 

“T will do whatever you say,” he 
promised, and she flitted into the seat 
beside him. 

“Tt’s easy enough,” she said. “All 
vou have to do is to think about the 


beauty of the sky, and the clouds, and 
the sunshine, and the trees, and the 
running water, and the wind that 
comes down over the hills, and how 
wonderful a thing it is to be alive, and 
how good God is to all his creatures.” 

And so, because he was very lonely 
for her, he did as she said, and as long 
as he did so Happiness sat close beside 
him on his seat. And almost before he 
knew it he was at the ranger’s cabin. 

As they wound down the last stretch 
of road to the little clearing he seized 
her in his arms. “Happiness!” he cried, 
“T want you! Won’t you come and 
stay with me always? I want you— 
Aileen wants you—we feel that we 
cannot live without you. Why will you 
not come? I have talked it over with 
my friends, and none of them ean tell. 
Even Mr. Fielder, our most successful 
banker, while he knew something about 
you, could n’t tell.” 

By this time they had reached the 
eabin door and Happiness was on her 
feet. 

“You are not going to leave me now?” 
he cried. 


“Oh, no! I live here,” she said. 
Then, leaning close to him, she 
whispered, “Perhaps the ranger can 
tell.” 


Jack discussed his business with the 
ranger, and although he had expected an 
unpleasant interview, he found Hap- 
piness all the time flitting about, and 
even business matters did not appear to 
frighten her away, as they so often did 
in the city. The ranger was a married 
man, and the little cabin shone with his 
wife’s thrift and cleanliness. Jack was 
invited to share a meal with them, and 
did so gladly. He wanted to stay in the 
presence of Happiness just as long as 
possible. 

The ranger and his wife had two 
children, and when the meal was set 
Jack noticed how Happiness never left 
the table. The food was of the plainest, 
vet he ate it with an appetite such as 
he had never known for the costliest 
dinners. The chair had been built with 
an axe and a saw, but he sat in it with 
a comfort surpassing anything in Mr. 
Fielder’s luxurious club. And gradually, 
as eyes became accustomed to the light 
in the ranger’s cabin, Jack became aware 
of two other visitors seated by the open 
fire-place. 

When the meal was ended, and Jack 
was seeking an excuse for delaying a 
little longer in the presence of Happi- 
ness, he remembered what the girl had 
whispered to him just as they entered the 
cabin. Perhaps now was his chance to 
learn the secret. 

“Happiness tells me she lives with 
you,” he plunged in. 

“Oh, yes,” said the ranger’s wife. 
“We simply couldn’t live out here with- 
out her. She stays with us all the 
time.” 

“Doesn’t she stay with you, too?” 
asked the ranger, wonderingly. 
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“Oh, I see her once in a while, but 
she doesn’t stay, all the time, like she 
does with you, although I have tried 


every way to win her. You seem to 
know her very well—perhaps you can 
tell me how. If you will, for my sake— 
for Aileen’s—” 

“Why, I will for Happiness’s sake, 
tell vou all I ean. I have known her 
intimately for some years. Most people 
think she is subject to whims, but she 
is not; she is consistency itself, but 
her life is governed by rules to which 
she never makes an exception. She will 
not enter any’ home where there is 
jealousy, or envy, or ill-will, or bicker- 
ing.” 

“We have none of those things in our 
home,” said Jack. 

“Then she is particular about the 
health of the people she visits. Not 
but that she often goes to see the sick 

—you will find her in every hospital. 
ut she has no patience with people 
who abuse their systems, or who nurse 
and magnify their little ailments.” 

“T don’t think we do that, either,” 
said Jack. 

“Then it must be the Main Reason,” 
said the ranger’s wife. 

“Yes, it must be the Main Reason,” 
the ranger agreed. “You see, Happiness 
will never tell this reason herself, but 
she allows other people, with whom she 
has become very friendly, to tell it for 
The facet is, that while she visits 
in many places, she will not stay per- 
manently in any home where her father 
and mother are not made welcome.” 


her. 


“Her father and mother! I 


have heard of them.” 

“Ah, that is the Main Reason. So 
many people who are seeking Happiness 
have not learned to associate her with 
her father and mother. Yet she will 
not come, to stay, without them.” 

“Who are they? Tell me who they 
are and my door is open to them.” 

The ranger turned to Happiness. “Is 
he one of the elect? Shall I let him 
into the secret?” he asked. 

The girl nodded. 


never 


“Her father’s name is Service,” said 
the ranger, “and her mother’s name is 
Thankfulness. Wherever these two are 
admitted Happiness goes with them.” 

“Service—Thankfulness,” the young 
man murmured. “TI shall take them into 
my house. But I had thought perhaps 
it would be Religion.” 

“Religion is the minister who married 
my father and. mother,” the girl ex- 
plained. “Without him I could not have 
been born, and he is still never far away 
from Service and Thankfulness. I think 
he leans more upon them than upon all 
the organizations erected in his name.” 

“Come, Happiness,” said Jack, and 
the nymph was in his arms. “It is a 
shame that I have missed you so long. 
From now on we travel together. Let 


us hurry back to the city, to tell Aileen, 
and Mr. Fielder.” 
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of New York 


NEW YORK 
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Condensed Statement, September 29, 1924 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 








and Due from Banks and Bankers ....$ 132,812,166.21 
U.S. Government Bonds and Certificates .... 45,472,596.52 
Public Securities ....... Se ea ee eee 27,991,122.41 
Other Securities ...... awed em ah site wine 22,857,340.63 
Loans and Bills Purchased ....... 390,437,574.75 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .......... 1,724,260.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 4,644,346.88 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .......... 26,353,287.09 
ere cari eer er oaks arts 8,288,458.41 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 8,359,793.53 
$ 668,940,946.43 

LIABILITIES 
Capital EES eee er Cee EEE ee $ 25,000,000.00 
SE I soc oo cnn ede baad cele tiacwten 15,000,000.00 
IN ae Sec ps peer cieedesnwans 3,987,957.83 
$ 43,987,957.83 
pS ee eee Re PER Og ere 742,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc...... 6,320,544.09 
Fe PO CON TTR CULTE TREE Ce 26,353,287.09 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks ............. 16,715,644.14 
eee Pee ere ee ee eee Tere 574,821,513.28 
$ 668,940,946.43 
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“All right,” said Happiness. Then, a 
little soberly. “But they may not like 
my father and mother. Isn’t it strange? 
Everybody wants me, but so few can 
make room for my parents.: And we 
always travel together.” 

“So that is your secret?” 

“Yes—the secret of Happiness.” 


B. Roy Dudley, Jr. resigns as vice 
president of the Grace Street Bank and 
Trust Company of Richmond, Virginia, 
to take active charge of the Dudley 
Printing Company of which firm he has 
been president for several years. Prior 
to becoming vice president of the 
Grace Street institution, Mr. Dudley 
was assistant cashier of the Merchants 
National Bank. 
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Dow Van Buskirk of Roann, was 
elected president of the Wabash 
County Bankers Association, which 


held its quarterly meeting recently at 
Wabash, Indiana. <A. P. Harper of 
Lafontaine, was elected vice president 
of the association and F. F. Williams 
of the Citizens Bank, Wabash, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


At the annual meeting of the Winne- 
bago County Bankers Association held 
recently at Winneconne, Wisconsin, A. 
J. Marble of the Farmers Bank of Omra 
was elected president; John W. 
Powers, First National Bank, Neenah, 
vice president, and R. J. White of the 
Oshkosh Savings and Trust Company, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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HE Foreign Department of The First 

National Bank of Boston offers your bus- 
iness 1 7,000reliablerepresentatives through- 
out the world. These representatives form a 
credit structure which one hundred and forty 
years of banking experience have built. 

To the exporter this service includes sur- 
veying of foreign markets, securing foreign 
prospects, and financing shipments abroad. 

The importer finds that the commercial 
letters of credit of The First National Bank 
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17,000 correspondent 


banks become 


your foreign offices 


the world. 


may be. 


sent. 


of Boston are readily negotiable throughout 


First National Travelers Cheques and 
Letters of Credit enable the foreign traveler 
to draw money, conveniently, wherever he 


With the prospect of stabilization of pre- 
war markets, The First National Bank of 
Boston can help your business to take full 
advantage of the first opportunities they pre- 


THe First Nationa Bank of Boston 


An Individual 


House Organ 


for Your Bank 
at Low Cost! 


F WE CAN SHOW YOU an 

advertising medium that will 
stimulate savings accounts from 
50% to 500%; revive dormant 
accounts; induce depositors to 
patronize ALL departments of 
vour bank; build prestige and 
goodwill; sell bonds if desired— 
and do this at a reasonable cost— 
wouldn't you be interested? 
THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER. a 
monthly house organ individual- 
ized to your institution, will 
accomplish all this and more. 
It is one of the most remarkable 
bank business stimulators ever 
created, and we can prove its 
effectiveness by facts and figures 
taken from the experience of many 
banks. 


Every bank official responsible for new business 
should send the coupon below—today. 


Bartlett Advertising Co. 


(Formerly The Successful Saver, Inc.) 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 








BARTLETT ADVERTISING CO. 


CHICAGO 


Send us complete information regarding THE 
SUCCESSFUL SAVER 


Name of Bank 


City and State 


Name of Official 
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AFTER BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 19) 
friendliness—and tells the reason for it: 
because we like friendliness, and because 
we know that being friendly is the 
soundest kind of banking policy. 

Before I banker I used to 
worry, sometimes, when I desired to 
negotiate a loan. I was afraid the men 
I had to see wouldn’t listen, that they 


was a 


wouldn’t spare the time to hear my 
story or make the effort to get my 
point of view. We have tried to 


change all this in The Midland. 

The man who wants to borrow money 
is sure of a hearing here. He doesn’t 
always get the money, of course, but he 
doesn’t go out until he knows why we 
can’t let him have the money, until 
we're reasonably sure that he gets our 
slant at this proposition and that we 
have really considered his. 

We try to make our genuine interest 
no less apparent to the man or woman 
with a small account. The Midland is 
primarily a commercial bank, but the 
sales girl and the man in overalls do not 
feel out of place here. We recognize 
that they do us a favor when they step 
into the banking room, and that they 
are entitled to the best we have to offer 
in courteous attention and _ efficient 
service. 

Perhaps it is because of this that 


The Midland is recognized as a pleasant 
place to bank. 


H. O. Palmer, formerly cashier of 
the Broadway National Bank, Denver, 
Colorado, has been elected vice pres- 
ident of the North Denver Bank. He 
is succeeded at the Broadway National 
by Charles E. Strickland, who has been 
elected vice president and eashier of 
that institution. Mr. Strickland comes 
from Colby, Kansas, where he is vice 
president of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, a position which he will retair 


Bankers of Cavalier County, North 
Dakota met recently and the prelimi- 
nary work of forming a county bankers 
association was done. Officers were 
elected as follows: A. Sillers, of Cal- 
vin, president; H. G. Halvorson, 
Milton, vice president; R. B. Tillisch, 
Osnabrock, treasurer, and R. B. Pollock, 
Langdon, secretary. The first aim of 
the association will be to establish a 
uniform banking system in the various 
institutions of the county. 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of James M. Hurst as trust 
officer for the Noel Sate Bank, Chicago, 
which institution has recently added a 
trust department to its organization. 
Mr. Hurst was at one time vice pres- 
ident of the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago. 
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AN HISTORICAL APPEAL 
THAT GOT RESULTS 


By Burr E. Leg, Adv. Mgr. 
Second Ward Savings Bank and Second Ward 
Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

NE of the most successful advertis- 

ing plans I ever used was a 25 
week campaign on the history of Mil- 
waukee. 

The campaign was divided into two 
parts, general and direct. It ran in 
our four daily newspapers, one piece 
of eopy appearing each week and 
running in each paper on a different 
day. That gave us a spread of four 
The size of the copy was four 
columns by ten inches. The type space 
and illustration took up about three 
columns by eight inches. 

Just prior to the appearance of the 
first advertisement, proofs were run and 
sent to all of the school principals and 
civies teachers in the city. A letter ac- 
companied the proof telling of the 
campaign and _ suggesting that the 
children make serap books of the ad- 
vertisements as they appeared. A 
schedule showing when and in which 
paper each advertisement was to appear 
was attached. 

Following the 


days. 


newspaper campaign 
the whole series was set up in booklet 
form. Copies of this booklet were sent 
to every school teacher in Milwaukee 
and to a selected list of civie organiza- 

Since then ealls for the booklet 
been innumerable—the schools are 
glad to use them and the children are 
especially glad to have a copy of their 
own. 

What was our purpose in_ the 
campaign? It was to reach as many 
of the multitude as possible with a 
message, and by these three steps. 
First, to attract attention, second, to 
have that attention regularly, and, third, 
to inject into an interesting bit of 
history the message of the bank. Many 
new accounts have been opened due 
largely to the effects of the campaign, 
but I don’t give this campaign entire 
credit for the new accounts, because the 
average normal person does not read a 
bit of bank advertising and immediately 
switeh his account. Nor does the new- 
comer look for the best copy and then 
favor the bank producing it with his 
business. It is a combination of forces 
which help to make his decision for him. 

The part such general advertising 
plays is to make itself attractive or in- 
teresting enough to be read and followed 
through. Hence, if a series is interest- 
ing or attractive, the reader will try to 
follow through to the end. In many 
respects it is like a continued story. 

[ chose the history of Milwaukee 
because in it I had a subject interesting 
to every Milwaukeean. The theme 
chosen was purely local, pertaining to 
our city and into each copy was injected 
the idea of this bank’s service to the 
community or to the individual. 
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No place to take chances 


Within sound of a bell-buoy is no 
place for mistakes. The ringing 
of the bell says, ““Take care! Don’t 
go wrong! One mistake is too 
many.” This is a place for ex- 
pert knowledge and_thorough- 
going caution. 
* * * 

Knowledge and caution are also 
required to prevent losses in in- 
vestment securities in the rapid- 
ly shifting and expanding market 
of these days. Accurate infor- 
mation is essential. Too often 
securities are bought and sold 
on information that should 


be taken with a grain of salt. 


It is our definite policy to have 
no securities or investments for 
sale. But we do have unusual 
facilities for obtaining accurate, 
timely, specific, unbiased infor- 
mation about them. 


Such information, free from our 
self-interest, Seaboard deposi- 
tors can have for the asking. 
Our friends who have a concep- 
tion of the amount of work in- 
volved in this service, will 
realize why we must limit it 
strictly to Seaboard depositors. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch * 
115 BROADWAY 
at Cedar Street * 


MAIN OFFICE 
BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 


x Uptown Branch 
| 20 EAST 45th STREET 
* near Madison Avenue 








The officers of the Wilshire National 
Bank, Los Angeles, California, which 
was recently opened, are: Leonard E. 
Harbach, president; R. L. Heustis, 
vice president and eashier, and Wayne 
A. Carady, assistant cashier. The di- 
rectors include: Roy C. Burton, Stewart 
L. Crebs, A. L. Healy, F. J. O’Brien, 
George Taylor and Thomas J. Quinn. 


E. M. Fry was elected active vice 
president of the McAlester Trust Com- 
pany, McAlester, Oklahoma. He was 
also elected chairman of the board of 
directors. 





Arch Williams Elected 
The election of Arch J. Williams as 
vice president of the Tennessee Hermit- 


age National Bank, Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, has been announced. Mr. Will- 


iams served as bank examiner, under 
Joe L. Hutton, the first superintendent 
of banks of the State of Tennessee, 
for four years. When the Memphis 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis was: established Mr. Williams 
was appointed cashier of that institu- 
tion, and continued with the Reserve 
Bank until the Southern National Bank 
of Memphis was organized. 
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Governed By 
Sound Principles 


HIS bank takes pleasure in serv- 
ing those customers who expect 
the utmost in commercial banking 
service, and yet who do not expect 
accommodations inconsistent with 
sound and conservative banking 


Perhaps a connection with this bank 
at this time will prove beneficial to you. 


CENTRAL IRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
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Announcement is made by the Gotham 
National Bank, New York, that Frank 
L. Norris, who has been National Bank 
examiner in that district for several 
years, has been appointed vice president 
of that institution. 





Buys Stock in Topeka Bank 

George W. Stansfield has purchased 
a large block of stock of the Farmers 
National Bank, Topeka, Kansas, from 
Walter E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board of directors. With the purchase 
of stock, Mr. Stansfield beeomes chair- 
man of the board and active head of 
this institution. J. A. Mansfield be- 
comes active vice president. Officers 
of the bank are: George W. Stansfield, 
chairman of board; Walter L. Payne, 
president; J. A. Mansfield, active vice 
president; J. E. Yingling, vice pres- 
ident, and Hugh A. Smith, cashier. 
Walter E. Wilson, who retires as chair- 
man of the board of directors, was for 
four years state bank commissioner of 
Kansas. 
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DOES IT PAY TO CARRY 
ACCOUNTS AT LOSS 


(Continued from page 18) 
as we feel that we do get a great many 
new accounts by handling these smaller 
ones.” 

“We have had the same question 
under discussion at our clearing house 
meetings here, and while all banks feel 
they are possibly losing money on the 
small accounts, they are in doubt as 
to the wisdom of putting in a service 
charge.” 

“A service charge of 50 cents per 
month on balances under $100 to go 
into effect by clearing house action 
September 1. We must do something 
to off-set the heavy expense of handling 
small accounts.” 

“All local banks adopted a service 
charge of 50 cents per month on 
accounts with balances under $100. 
Prior to putting the charge into effect, 
we did three months educational adver- 
tising, so that every one was prepared 
—it in fact secured for us the support 
of the good accounts, who talked favor- 
ably for the idea.” 

Eugene, Oregon, maintains a service 
charge on all accounts where the 
average balance falls below $50, making 
an exception of every person actively 
engaged in any agricultural pursuit. 

“We consider it impractical to en- 
force a minimum balance rule or make 
a service charge in this community. 
We make it a practice to encourage cus- 
tomers to earry profitable balances, 
and to weed out small accounts where 
they are too active to justify carrying 
them.” 

“There are two things that are re- 
sponsible for small earnings of banks 
at the present time. One is the large 
amount of unprofitable accounts carried 
on the bank’s ledgers—the other is the 
high rate of interest paid on savings 
accounts. Henry Ford has said that 
the suecess of any business depends 
upon cutting out the unprofitable part 
and catering to the profitable part.” 

“Discontinued service charge in 1913. 
Since then our deposits have increased 
from $500,000 to $1,750,000, due we 
helieve to quick, efficient service. We 
mingle with our eustomers—are_ in- 
terested in their problems—and a pair 
of overalls looks as good to us as a 
full dress suit.” 

“Our clients are largely from the 
labor class. We are encouraging larger 
balances by educating our depositors 
as to what service they are receiving 
and the overhead cost of operating a 
bank. We are doing this through the 
columns of the daily paper and by 
putting out a monthly series of letters 
showing how we serve our customers 
and how they can help us.” 

“We spend a large sum of money 
annually advertising in an effort to 
educate the people and inform them 
about keeping a bank account, and 
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believe that a service charge would undo 


da great deal of what we have done.” 
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Population 20,000 to 30,000 

“Tt is our opinion that if country 
banks are to continue to exist, either 
expenses must be drastically pared 
down, or some means be found to 
inerease the income. It is our belief 
that most of our customers who would 
be affected, would prefer to pay a 
reasonable charge rather than have us 
impair our service or radically change 
our method of operation.” 

“We can exist without a_ service 
charge, but as stated, the situation is 
very critical for the smaller bank, and 
we sincerely hope that service charges 
will soon be general throughout the 
country.” 

The First National Bank of Butte, 
Montana uses a demand deposit book 
similar to a savings account pass-book, 
with satisfactory results both to itself 
and to its customers. 

“Twenty-five per cent of our commer- 
cial accounts are carried at a loss. Many 
of these accounts develop into profit- 
able accounts. Some of them have 
relatives and friends whom they in- 
fluence to carry profitable accounts. 
We realize that we can not take the 
cream of the trade without taking the 
skim milk with it. We feel that to a 
certain extent a service charge would 
work a hardship on a certain class of 
people in our community who need all 
the encouragement they can get along 
the line of using a bank.” 

“We make no charge, on account of 
unwise competition. We would favor 
a general service charge. We know of 
individuals who earry accounts in three 
banks, whose check for $10 would not 
be good in any one.” 

“Our action in not requiring a 
minimum balanee nor making a service 
charge is possibly influenced in part 
by our belief that the good will and 
the good word of small customers is 
of some advertising value—also possibly 
by the belief ‘that, being a quasi- 
publie institution, we are morally obli- 
gated to give this service even at a loss. 
However, I am frank to confess that 
in all probability this opinion on the 
part of our loeal banks is influenced 
chiefly by fear of ‘the other fellow.’ 
I have some hopes that eventually we 
can get together and agree upon a plan 
of action.” 

“We make no charge. Small accounts 
with courteous treatment often bring large 
accounts. One account we have in mind 
made $5.00 deposits and drew $1.00 
checks, but this party on aceount of the 
courteous treatment he received brought 
us an account which averaged between 
$25,000 and $30,000.” 

“We are a labor bank and cater to 
the small account.” 

E. J. Perry, President of the First 
Fond du Lae National Bank, writes 
that at the last Convention of the Wis- 
consin Bankers Association, a commit- 
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Outstanding foreign service 


HERE ARE a few of the excep- 
tional foreign services we offer 
to correspondent banks: 


The ETC Letter of Credit with the 
name of your bank and your city im- 
printed. This credit is known and 
honored everywhere. It will entitle 
your customers to the courtesies of 
our two London Offices as weil as 
to the services of the Travel Bureau 
maintained by our Paris Office. 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
being used in increasing numbers by 
exporters and importers to expedite 


transactions with foreign merchants 
and manufacturers. It will help your 
customers secure the acceptance of 
advance orders by automatically as- 
suring the foreign merchants of pay- 
ments on shipments. 


Our 11,500 correspondents are in 
close contact with business and credit 
conditions everywhere. Through our 
Cable Department, one of the largest 
and most efficient maintained by any 
bank, we can enable yourcustomers to 
be but minutes away from the-prin- 
cipal markets of the world. Write to 
ourforeign department forparticulars. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
105 South La Salle Street 


DonaLp L. DE GOLYER 
Manager 


LONDON 


PARIS 


DISTRICT KEPRESENTATIVES 
Philadelphia: Land Title Building 
Baltimore: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
San Francisco: 485 California St. 


MEXICO CITY 


Total Resources over $425,000,000 





tee was appointed to canvass this situa- 
tion and submit a report. 

“Carrying small accounts is costly, 
but we prefer having our people’s ‘money 
in our vaults rather than in their 
cellars.” 

“Service charge has tended to elim- 
inate overdrafts. We have had very 
little eriticism on this charge.” 

“We would have to overcome a lot 
of criticism if we installed a service 
charge.” 

“About 55 per cent of our popula- 
tion colored. The small unprofitable 
account a necessary nuisance. Compe- 
tition is too keen to permit any one bank 
to take steps alone.” 

“Our answer to the inquiry as to 
whether or not a service charge or mini- 
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mum balance requirement is satisfac- 

tory: It is not. We have tried it and 

abandoned it as unsatisfactory.” 
50,000 or larger 


“We make no charge. Consider $300 
minimum profitable balance. Many 
small accounts made profitable through 
other departments. Could not make 
service charge without unfavorable 
criticism.” 

Rochester, New York, makes service 
charge of 50 cents for each N. S. F. 
item returned up to 1:30 p. m. 

“Before establishing service charge 
we found we earried 4,500 small 
accounts at an annual loss of $26,000. 
We see no more reason for banks to 
carry accounts at a loss than for a 
shoeman to sell shoes at a loss because 





clients. 








In Detroit 





Intimate contact with fi- 
nancial and 
conditions in Detroit for 
over half a century has 
given this institution 
invaluable experience in 
handling the correspond- 
ence of out-of-town 


{We invite your correspondence 


The Peoples State Bank 


industrial 





Detroit, Mich. 


‘ Branches throughout Detroit 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 
~ — 





there are a lot of poor people.” 

“Prior to establishing a_ service 
charge, we found that 53 per cent of 
our depositors had only 2 per cent of 
total deposits. A service charge of 
50 cents per month on accounts under 
$50 resulted in the loss of some accounts, 
but receipts have more than offset the 
loss.” 

“Seat of State University. We make 
no service charge, believing that friends 
made among the students bring profit- 
able returns in later years.” 

“We recently made a service charge 
of 50 cents on accounts under $50 with 
but little criticism. A two months ad- 


vertising campaign of ‘education’ pre- 
ceded the installation of the charge” 

The Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
states: 


“We operate branches in 60 Cali- 
fornia cities. These communities vary 
in size and in the nature of the indus- 
tries supporting them. 

“In most of the larger branches we 
assess a service charge on all accounts 
where the balance falls below $100. 
We do not feel that the good will and 
advertising value of the small account 
will off-set the cost of handling. We 
do not, however, maintain a service 
charge in all branches. 

“We have found when we have in- 
stituted a service charge that while we 
have lost a number of small accounts 
the results have been entirely satisfac- 
tory.” 

Charles deB. Claiborne, vice pres- 
ident of the Whitney Banks in New 
Orleans says: 
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“The Whitney Bank takes in approx- 
imately $9,000 a year from the 50 cents 
service charge. While it is true that 


putting in this charge had the effect of © 
smal] 7 


closing possibly four or 500 
accounts in the Whitney Central Na- 
tional Bank, it also had the effect of 
increasing possibly that same number 
of accounts, so from a dollar and cents 
standpoint, the Whitney Bank has 
perhaps neither gained nor suffered by 
putting in the charge. 

“The whole question is: Since it has 
been no saving to us from the fact that 
our force is just as large, and as there 
is just as much work, is it worth while 
for $9,000 to create the impression 
among such a large number of depos- 
itors that the banks do not propose to 
do anything unless there is a profit in 
it? Has this charge perhaps not in- 
duced a great many people to ask in- 
terest on their balances, from the fact 
that if we charge on losing accounts we 
should be willing to pay on those that 
are profitable? 

“In other words, living in socialistic 
times as we do, where there is a natural 
antagonism against those who have 
money, and especially large accumula- 
tions of money, may we not have given 
added opportunity to make ourselves 
unpopular? 

“We have spent millions of dollars 
advising people to open accounts, and 
we have advertised no account too 
small for us, and for $9,000 a year we 
may have destroyed a tremendous good 
will.” 

The replies and comments submitted 
cover a wide range of views, but some 
faets stand out clearly: 

The large majority of banks in cities 
under 7,500 population believe that the 
advertising and community _ service 
value of small accounts is worth the 
eost. 

Banks in cities of 50,000 and over do 
not believe so. 

The opinion of banks in cities of 
from 10,000 to 50,000 is about equally 
divided. 

Not many banks in cities under 
50,000 have carefully analyzed their 
situation to find out what the profitable 
minimum balance is, and the per cent 
of unprofitable accounts on _ their 
books. 

The rules under which a service charge 
is made vary all the way from no ex- 
ceptions to so many exceptions as to 
make the rules of no value. 

There is too wide a difference in the 
charges made in different communities. 

To be successful, a service charge 
policy must be through Clearing House 
action or community co-operation. 

If the A. B. A. could, through co- 
operation with the several state associa- 
tions, outline a uniform plan to be 
generally followed by those banks desir- 
ing to make a service charge, the maxi- 
mum of success with the minimum of 
criticism would thus be obtained. 
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OUTLYING BANKS 


“The story of the Outlying Banks of 
Chicago,” a booklet written by E. N. 
Baty, executive secretary of the Chicago 
and Cook County Bankers Associations, 
was presented to each of the several 
thousand bankers who attended the 
American Bankers Association Conven- 
tion held in Chicago recently. The 
booklet was published by the Chicago and 
Cook County bankers. 

Chieago’s unique outlying bank situa- 
tion was explained in detail in the book- 
let. Tie large number of such banks is 
an almost overnight growth and has 
taken on huge proportions in the last 
two years, growing twice as fast as the 
downtown banks and now containing 
more than 55 per cent of the total 
deposits of the city’s savings, while 
the big loop banks have a little over 
44 per cent of the total—and Chicago 
is rated as the second largest banking 
center in the United States. 

The chief reasons for this peculiar 
development in Chieago are, according 
to Mr. Baty’s investigations, the dis- 
tances in the territory occupied by the 
city and the fact that it is a “city of 
cities,” communities being part of the 
city, but retaining their distinct indiv- 
idualities, including banking units. 


) BOOKLET ON CHICAGO'S 


The Chemical National Bank, New 
York City, announces the appointment 
of John D. Perry as assistant cashier. 
He is their western representative with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Adolphe F. LeGost was elected pres- 
ident of the United States Savings 
Bank, New York. He succeeds the late 
William Crittenden Adams. Mr. LeGost 
began as a clerk in the bank on the day 
it opened, May 18, 1889, and has been 
in its employ ever since. 


R. L. Wilson is the new eashier of 
the Chamberlain State Bank, Chamber- 
lain, South Dakota, succeeding W. B. 
VanHorn, whose interest he purchased 
and took his place as active manager 
of the institution recently. P 


W. J. Hobbins was elected president 
of the Capital City Bank of Madison, 
Wisconsin, as successor to the late Dr. 
J. A. Mack. The board elected Frank 
W. Jacobs second vice president and 
promoted Richard W. Karberg to 


cashier. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Russell State Bank, Russell, 
Kansas, J. E. Missimer tendered his 
resignation as eashier of that institu- 
tion. C. A. Johnson is now active vice 
president; G. H. Branch, cashier, and 
J. George Deines, first assistant eash- 
ier. 


Easy Money 


The laws of supply and demand reflect them- 
selves in the money market as in the markets of 
all other commodities. 


The present low interest rates are due to the 
large supply of funds available for credit. But 
Credit will tighten and higher ixterest rates ob- 
tain as capital finds investments. 


Money easily borrowed is usuall7 hard to pay. 


Right now, then, is the time to strengthen the 
financial structure of a business by building 
NOW, for the future, a strong capital position 
assuring low fixed interest rates and ample 
working funds. 


The Banker is the all important factor in such 
a structure. His judgment, in times such as the 
present, is vital to the future welfare of any 
business. That he may give sound financial 
counsel and advice he must have carefully 
prepared facts and figures. 


Some enterprises may succeed without the 
Banker’s aid and influence, but business gen- 
erally Knows that this aid and influence is a 
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helpful and sustaining force. 
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TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO 
RICHMOND DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 
COLUMBUS 


DETROIT 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Lorne M. Graves, vice president of 
the National Union Bank, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, has resigned to accept the 
position of treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Phoenix Underwear Com- 
pany of Little Falls, New York. Before 
coming to the bank he was seeretary 
and treasurer of the Herkimer County 
Trust Company at Little Falls. 


Stockholders of the Peoples Trust 
Company of Frackville, Pennsylvania 
recently elected the following officers. 
John G. Johnson, president; Walter 
Zetruskey, vice president; W. A. Nice, 
vice president; F. J. Frelier, secretary 
and treasurer; Peter Cominskie, assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer. 
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J. A. Seguine of Cresco, Monroe 
County, Pennsylvania, was elected pres- 
ident of the East Stroudsburg National 
Bank of East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He succeeds the late Frank J. 
Kistler. William A. Seguine of Kenvil 
and Portland was elected as a new 
member to the board. 
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DIRECTORS TABLE 


ELIMINATING “FIGURE-HEADS” FROM 
BOARDS OF DIRECTORS 


Safe and proper management of depositor’s funds 
necessitates laws which demand activity on direc- 
tor’s part and hold him to strict accountability 


HE relationship of stockholder to 

director and director to bank ex- 
ecutive, despite the fact that iron-clad 
laws govern them, are as varied as are 
the methods used by bank presidents 
and cashiers in keeping their boards 
informed of the progress and actions 
of their banks. Everywhere, surveys 
and the reports of bank examiners will 
show, bank directors have different no- 
tions of what they are supposed to 
know of their banks and have different 
methods of obtaining data needed for 


their supervisional activities. The 
range extends in variety from the 


methods employed by the country bank 
director who sits around the bank much 
of the time and knows as much about 
its operations and status as do the of- 
ficers, to the big-city director who drops 
in at his bank once a month, hasn’t a 
very close acquaintance with the bank 
officers and knows just as much about 
the bank as a hasty perusal of the 
report handed to him will supply. 

The principal duties and liabilities of 
bank directors, especially national bank 
directors, are definitely fixed by law 
and courts have piled up sufficient pre- 
cedent to serve as a weighty warning to 
directors who are disinterested and in- 
attentive to their bank’s business. The 
board is more than a mere figure-head. 
Its position is one of great respon- 


By HARRIS CROSWELL 


sibility and importance. It has general 
supervision over the affairs of the 
bank and the law holds it to strict ae- 
countability for the safe and proper 
management of the institution. 

Directors are sometimes called upon 
to make good losses sustained by the 
bank, not because of intentional wrong- 
doing on their part, but because of the 
omission of some duty or obligation of 
which they were ignorant. 

“The director of a bank is an agent, 
but with limited authority,” says Edgar 
G. Aleorn, president of the American 
School of Finance, in his text, “The 
Duties and Liabilities of Bank Direc- 
tors.” “He does not represent the bank 
in the same sense that the president 


or ‘eashier does. A different kind of 
agency exists. His position is thus 


stated by the courts: ‘Directors are not 
officers of the bank in the proper sense 
of the word, nor have they individually 
any power or control in the manage- 
ment of its affairs; they act collectively 
and at stated times, and have other- 
wise no more to do with the general 
management of the institution than the 
other stockholders.’ Authority may, 
however, be specially delegated to a 
director to perform certain acts or to 
represent the bank in special transac- 
tions. He may even be given general 
authority to act as agent, but the extent 








Family Finance 


Home life is happier for every one when worry is eliminated. The Family 
Budégct, developed through the co-operation of the whole family, eliminates 
unprofitable expenditures, increases savings, and banishes worry. The pro- 
tection of the family, the education of the children, assured independence for 
old age, can all be made possible through the Family Budget. Those respon- 
sible for Family Welfare have always had these things at heart, but today are 
studying them with a deeper interest than ever, and the budget idea is get- 


ting recognition. 


Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK FAMILY BUDGET AND AC- 
COUNT SHEET, which you may have for the asking, also additional sheets, 
as needed. A month’s trial will help you. A few months’ trial will convince 
you that the Budget helps you to make the most of your income. Address 
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of his authority must be known by 
those with whom he deals.” 


The chief purpose of the directors 
is to see that every endeavor is made to 
invest the bank’s funds safely and 
legally. The loans and discounts are 
by far the most important feature bear- 
ing on the solvency of the bank. The 
directors’ committee is in a better posi- 
tion perhaps than even the official ex- 
aminer to arrive at the true value of 
the bank’s strictly local investments be- 
cause they should be more intimately 
familiar with the names and financial 
standing of the local borrowers; and 
if they are not, it is easy for them to 
become so. 


“The directors should make careful 
inquiry into every loan in the bank, 
particularly the larger ones,” says O. 
W. Birckhead, National bank examiner, 
in his book on “Bank Directors.” “This 
is especially desirable and necessary in 
the country bank where perhaps the 
president, vice president or cashier in- 
dividually makes all the loans. The 
subsequent approval of the board in 
many eases is perfunctory. The con- 
scientious bank officer, upon whom rests 
most of the responsibility of investing 
the funds, will always welcome such an 
inquiry and the advice and counsel of 
his fellow-directors.” 


Birckhead 
directors to follow are 


Suggestions made by Mr. 
for boards of 
these: 


Deposit balances of borrowers should 
be watched in connection with the size 
of the loan for other indications. Bor- 
rowers who obtain unsecured loans 
should be encouraged or required to 
file financial statements. The directors 
should avoid concentration of the loans 
to any one party or interest, and, in- 
sofar as practicable, to any one in- 
dustry. Study should be made also of 
prevailing and probably national or 
local economie conditions, and the loan 
and collection policies adjusted accord- 
ingly. 

All lines of eredit extended to diree- 
tors, officers or employes or to com- 
panies inwhich they are interested 
should be given special consideration. 
It is a good rule to adopt that no 
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The attractive directors’ room of the First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J., shown above, combines beauty with convenience. 
= place at the right, and also the electric fan and the telephone which can reach any part of the bank instantly. 


officer, director or employe shall borrow 
from his own bank, unless the loan is 
secured by collateral or a recent finan- 
cial statement is placed on file. 

It is important to have a definite 
collection policy and to educate bor- 
rowers to pay their unsecured loans or 
to curtail them materially at maturity 
dates. A loan should never be per- 
mitted to run along, if unsecured, over 
a long period of time. It develops 
frequently that the borrower is not in 
a position readily to pay, or to pay all, 
whereas if at least reasonable reduc- 
tions had been required at each matur- 
ity date the note would be paid or 
largely reduced. 

As for the qualifications of the di- 
rector, Mr. Aleorn says the ideal bank 
director should be a man of good char- 
acter, sterling honesty, and sound busi- 
ness judgment—a man who will at- 
tract business, not alone by personal 
solicitation, but by the very force of 
his personality and his active interest 
in publie and business affairs. He 
should be prompted only by commend- 
able motives, and should not try to 
further his own business ends or be 
permitted to. His suecess in his own 
business should be such as to command 


the confidence of the public and prove 
his ability and fitness to assume the 
duties and responsibilities incumbent 
upon him. A director who has been 
a conspicuous failure in business him- 
self, certainly is not qualified to direct 
the affairs of a bank. 

The oath of office of the bank director 
requires diligence and honesty in the 
administration of the affairs of the 
bank; and here the question arises, 
what degree of diligence is necessary 
to constitute the faithful discharge of 
duty. No fixed or definite rule can be 
stated that would govern in every case 
but the general rule is briefly laid down 
by the courts that the degree of care 
required of the director is the same 
that ordinarily prudent men would ex- 
ercise in their own business. 

“Directors of a national bank,” 
quoting from the decision in a well- 
known case, “must exercise ordinary 
care and prudence in the administration 
of the affairs of a bank, and this in- 
cludes something more than officiating 
as figure-heads. They are entitled under 
the law to commit the business, as de- 
fined, to duly authorized officers; but 
this does not absolve them from the 
duty of reasonable supervision, nor 





Notice the fire- 


ought they to be permitted to be shielded 
from liability because of want of know- 
ledge of wrong-doing, if that ignorance 
is the result of gross inattention.” 

In another case it was said: “The 
duty of the board of directors is not 
discharged by merely selecting officers 
of good reputation for ability and in- 
tegrity, and then leaving the affairs in 
their hands without any other super- 
vision or examination than mere inquiry 
of such officers, and relying upon their 
statements until some cause for suspic- 
ion attracts their attention. The board 
is bound to maintain a supervision of 
the bank’s affairs, to have a general 
knowledge of the character of the busi- 
ness and the manner in which it is con- 
ducted and to know at least on what 
security its large lines of credit are 
given.” 

But directors do not guarantee the 
fidelity of the officers. whom they ap- 
point, and who become agents of the 
bank by reason of their employment; 
and they cannot be held liable for losses 
sustained through their dishonesty or 
the dishonesty of any of the other direc- 
tors or agents, unless the loss is a re- 
sult of their own negligence. Nor are 
directors obliged to exercise that degree 









WHY THE 
AUDIT IS 


CERTIFIED 
FAVORED 


ROGRESSIVE banks are encouraging their 
commercial borrowers to submit their rec- 
ords to a certified public accountant at regular 
intervals because a disinterested and dependable 
examination of this kind helps the borrower and 
fortifies the banker’s judgment in extending loans. 


The Robert Morris Associates, an organiza- 
tion comprising the leading bank credit men of 


the United States, 
certified audit. 


advocates the complete 
This association urges upon its 


members the desirability of having their clients 
submit regularly a detailed audit accompanied 
by operational figures because usually this is the 
best way in which full and satisfactory informa- 
tion can be obtained from the borrower. 


Our extensive experience in the accounting 
field and our familiarity with all lines of 
American business enable us to offer construc- 
tive suggestions on how to determine the exact 
accounting facts in business. 


EDWARD R. BURT & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PuBLic ACCOUNTANTS 
Established 1907 


*‘Real accounting service is more than 
a verification of footings and postings” 
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of watchfulness over the acts and habits 
of the officers that would require them 
to play the part of detective. 

Some of the things which Mr. Aleorn 
points out to bank directors are these: 

National banks may accept personal 
chattels as security for loans. While 
the revised statutes of the United States 
prohibited national banks from accept- 
ing mortgages on real estate of any 
kind as security for loans, they are 
now authorized to make loans on farm 
lands by the Federal Reserve Act. 

National banks are forbidden from 
making loans on security of their own 
capital stock, but the law provides no 
penalty for its violation, and such 
loans are therefore valid. National 
banks ean neither purchase nor hold 
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their own capital stock, except when 
necessary to prevent loss on debts pre- 
viously contracted. A director may 
enter into a contract with his own 
bank, unless the statute expressly for- 
bids it. Directors should scrupulously 
avoid such contracts, however, as they 
are always looked upon with more or 
less suspicion, and are liable to be set 
aside on the slightest ground. Their 
validity is never established until passed 
upon by the courts. 

Directors may at any _ reasonable 
time inspect the books and records of 
the bank, and a majority of the diree- 
tors have no authority in any way to 
deprive one of their number of that 
right. They not only have authority to 
employ an attorney for legal advice and 
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services in connection with the collec- 
tion of loans, ete., but they are bound 
to seek their counsel concerning all busi- 
ness matters of which they are in doubt, 
and if they neglect to do so they may 
be held liable for losses sustained 
thereby. 

Directors have a right to declare 
dividends and to fix the amount and 
the date of payment. If, exercising 
reasonable judgment, they deem it 
wise, or for the best interests of the 
bank, not to declare a dividend, they 
cannot be compelled to do so. 

During the solvency of a bank the di 
rectors are the agents of the institution 
and in a sense trustees, also, of the share- 
holders. But as soon as the bank be- 
comes insolvent their fiduciary relation 
to the stockholders ceases, and they no 
longer have any interest in the assets 
of the bank, but the assets belong pro- 
portionately to creditors of the institu- 
tion. The insolvency of the bank con- 
verts its assets into trust funds, and 
the directors having those funds under 
their control, from that moment become 
trustees for the creditors of the corpor- 
ation. 

Directors cannot vote themselves com- 
pensation. Being elected to serve with- 
out pay, it certainly would be improper 
for them to secure payment for their 
services by their own action. A director 
can resign at any time, and it is not 
necessary that his resignation be in 
writing. Properly, a written resignation 
should be addressed to the president 
as the head of the board. 


WORKING OUT A PLAN 
ON “HOUSE-TO-HOUSE” 


By P. C. REHRAURER 


Union National Bank, Houston, Teras 
ANKING is. merchandising finan- 
cial service. The present day 


policy and contour of advertising for 
banks in fast shaping into the cirele with 
other large commercial enterprises. 

Mass distribution is making a reputa- 
tion and demonstrating its merits to the 
bankers in all parts of the country. 
Mass plan is not a new discovery, but 
born from the old house to house distri- 
buting system and is rapidly finding 
favor with banks in the economical 
solicitation of new business and general 
publicity. Established in every city of 
average population is a_ distributing 
agency existing through the support of 
local concerns and large nationally 
known manufacturers marketing a 
family product. 

Nearly all banks have a _ mailing 
list made up of prospects assembled 
from many sources. Many, if not most 
of these lists, are of a general nature 
and commonly referred to as a 
“selected list.” Seventy five per cent 
of these selected lists are compiled from 
telephone and city directories. In 
many instances, the location given is 
the correct house number and street 
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name, but not the mail address. Many 
city sections, particularly new subdivi- 
sions, have no mail delivery, yet are 
listed in the directories and with the 
publie service corporations. The Post 
Office Department assists in giving 
addresses only after a letter has been 


| dispatched and not delivered. 
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Mass plan, the house-to-house distribu- 
tion of advertising literature, eliminates 
this tedious and important detail and at 
a minimum eost, finds entree into the 
homes of all the workers without segre- 
gation, performing the utmost to be ex- 
pected by that method. From those who 
remain steadily employed, the inevitable 
good-will soon crops out in establishing 
bank aeeounts, while with the wanderer 
or the unfortunates compelled to go 
elsewhere in search of employment, no 
solicitation effort has been lost. The 
literature has in any event served as 
splendid educational publicity. In the 
event of a loeal change in address, the 
literature would continue to follow the 
prospects in view of the fact that the 
section they move into is included in 
the territory covered by the mass plan. 
In ease of permanent removal the 
delivery to that vacant address would 
immediately cease. 

A bona-fide selected list is possible, 
but expensive. Many channels are 
open through which to accumulate these 
names, namely: 

(a) Building permits published in 
the newspapers every Sunday, or if not 
furnished by your local newspaper, the 
building permit office at the City Hall 
will provide the data. 

(b) Wedding announcements’ in 
society columns of the daily papers 
giving the “At Home” addre:s. 

(c) The Clearing House—The name 
on a check of your neighbor represents 
educated established business. 

(d) Happenings of every descrip- 
tion recorded in the papers, giving the 
addresses of the principals involved. 

(e) Inactive accounts on your own 
ledgers. 

(f) Closed accounts in all depart- 
ments and keeping in touch with them, 
serves as a reminder for renewal busi- 
ness, 

There are many other ways and means 
of picking live names for the purpose of 
appealing to them by the direct by mail 
route. The expense attached to this 
operation is never a secondary consid- 
eration. It supercedes by reason of the 
fact that a carefully drafted advertising 
appropriation is not elastic and has a 
staunch boundary. Within that course 
are included the various mediums, a 
fixed portion for direct by mail, ete. 

It occurs to me then that the Mass 
Plan performs all that direct by mail 
does with better returns, more lasting 
impression and improved economies. 

A certified distributor recognized by 
the Exelusive Distributors Association, 
® national institution, in which only an 
experienced and responsible organiza- 


A Distinctive Service For Your 
New York Business 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Deposits, June 30, 1924 - $288,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Board 


tion ean gain membership, is the nucleus 
of the Mass Plan Distribution. The 
price is governed by the number of 
pieces handled. The scale in Houston 
is $3.50 per thousand per month—20,000 
at $3.50 for 12 months—$840.00 or 
$70.00 per month—For this low fee, the 
distributor assumes all responsibility and 
agrees under contract to the following 
terms. 

1. To distribute 20,000 pieces of 
printed literature twelve times during 
the coming year—starting on or not 
more than three days prior to the third 
day of any month. 

2. The literature is obtained at our 
bank each month. 

3. Designation of territory to be 
covered is at the option of the Union 
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PATENTS 


Business non-resident attorneys 
and banks jo solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 
wareet E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Puts Joy in Living 





National Bank. 
4. The price $3.50 per thousand 
(Continued on page 90) 




























SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 


LIMITING THE LIABILITY OF 
THE DEPOSIT BOX 


A lawyer throws some light on the responsibility 
of banks in maintenance of safety for customers’ 
securities and reviews leading court decisions 


AFE-KEEPING of securities was 
introduced in this country by 
bankers, who kept them in strong boxes. 
These securities were kept, as a rule, 





THOMAS B. PATON 


gratuitously for customers, but, as time 
went on, it became a business by the 
organizing of safety deposit companies 
in the larger cities which would rent 
safety deposit boxes. 

Growing out of this business, there 
occurred losses, and that is how the law 
has grown up and developed. The 
courts, when called upon to decide as 
to the liability, early adopted the rule 
that a bank which was custodian of its 
customers’ securities for safe-keeping 
was a bailee, gratuitous bailee, different 
from a common carrier. A common 
carrier is an insurer of goods left in his 
custody against everything except act 
of God and the public enemy. That is 
the common law rule. 

Common earriers limit their liability 
in other ways except they can not limit 
their liability for their own negligence. 
But the courts, when they came to define 
the liability of a bank for the safe-keep- 
ing of its customers’ securities, did not 
place that insurer’s liability upon them, 
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By THOMAS B. PATON 


General Counsel, American Bankers Association 


but said they are bailees. The depositor 
is the bailor and the bank a bailee, and 
bailments in the law have been distin- 
guished between gratuitous bailments and 
bailments for hire, where the bailee 
receives compensation and where he 
does not. Without going into any tech- 
nical ‘detail of the differences, it may be 
safely said that at the present time 
whether a bank is a gratuitous bailee 
for its customers’ securities or one for 


ECOGNIZED as an emi- 

nent authority on subjects 
relating to the banking busi- 
ness, Thomas Bugard Paton, 
general counsel of the A. B. A. 
since the creation of the office 
in 1908, has a brilliant pro- 
fessional record. His legal 
career has been one of con- 
stant service to the financial 
world. In 1914 and 1916 he 
appeared before acongression- 
al committee and was instru- 
mental in having the Federal 
tax on bank stock reduced by 
one-half thereby saving the 
banks of the nation hundreds 
of thousands of dollars and 
distributing the burden 
equally among corporations. 
As secretary of the A. B. A. 
standing committees on state 
and federal legislation, he has 
both guided and guarded fi- 
nancial interests of banks of 
the country. 

His opinions, sought after 
by financiers constantly, have 
rarely been reversed, and are 
featured as one of the main 
services of the association. 
These opinions have been 
compiled in book form under 
the title “Digest of Legal 
Opinions” and have been 
widely circulated among 
banks. 





hire it must exercise a degree of care 
known as ordinary or reasonable care 
and that degree of care is defined as the 
degree of care which a prudent person 
or bank would take of its own property 
under like circumstances. 

The trouble comes in finding out in 
particular what is that degree of care. 
The first class of cases that arose in 
our courts grew out of embezzlements 
by bank officers. There is quite a line 
of cases. The oldest case, is the old case 
of Foster vs. Essex Bank in Mas- 
sachuetts. One of the officers of the 
bank abstracted that money. The ease 
went up to the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. The Supreme Court held 
that the bank was not an insurer, that 
it was only under duty to exercise 
ordinary or reasonable care, and that not 
knowing its officer was dishonest, he 
always having been regarded as worthy 
of trust, there was no lack of reasonable 
care in that case. That may be said to 
be the law of the present day, with the 
exception that if a bank knows or has 
reason to suspect that an officer is dis- 
honest, unworthy of trust, or is speculat- 
ing in the stock market and retain him 
in its employ and that officer after- 
wards misappropriates securities left 
by customers for safe-keeping, the 
courts will hold that that is not reason- 
able care and the bank is liable. 

That is the general result with the 
one exception of a case in Mississippi 
decided last year wherein the bank was 
virtually made an insurer. A cashier of 
a bank misappropriated certain bonds 
left on deposit for safe-keeping. The 
court held that the act of the cashier 
was the act of the bank and the bank 
was liable. That is not the general rule. 


Another most serious cause of loss is 
that of burglary. Prior to the World 
War there have been comparatively few 
decisions growing out of loss by burglars 
from safe deposit boxes. The general 
rule in the cases prior to the war where 
banks had been burglarized was that the 
bank was not liable, not bound to secure 
those securities, and that there was not 
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negligence shown where the bank had 
its ordinary equipment. 


But the advent of the World War has 
eaused new conditions to arise. The 
issue by the Government and the pur- 
chase by some 20,000,000 people of 
government bonds has created a demand 
upon the banks, country banks in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, for the safe- 
keeping of these, for which they have 
been inadequately equipped; and, as a 
result of the World War, there has also 
been an inerease in crimes of daring and 
burglary. This has resulted in quite a 
number of decisions of our courts grow- 
ing out of burglary of securities held 
for safe-keeping. 


There was a case which came up 
before the Supreme Court of Arkansas 
in 1919: Affholter against the Merchants’ 
Bank. A customer had left on deposit, 
or had left for safe-keeping liberty 
bonds, amounting to $500 or $5,000, 
and the bank had placed those bonds in 
its vault which was thought to be bur- 
glar proof, but not in the money chest 
which some ealled burglar proof. 
Burglars broke into the bank and stole 
these bonds and others, some belonging 
to the bank itself which had also been 
kept in the vault outside the money 
chest. The jury in that ease held that 
the bank was negligent, and the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas upheld that verdict. 
It said that it was certainly negligent 
for a bank to keep bonds in an insecure 
place in its vault when it kept its money 
in a money chest. 

Following that decision came a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
in 1920 in the case of Pennington 
against the Bank of Mt. Pleasant. In 
that case burglars broke through and 
stole bonds held for safe-keeping which 
had been kept in a vault which was very 
old and not in any way capable of re- 
sisting the attacks of burglars. There 
is a statute in Tennessee, and it is the 
only statute of the kind in the country, 
which authorizes banks by charter to let 
safe deposit boxes and relieves them 
from liability to the lessees of these 
boxes. In this Pennington ease the 
lower court misapplied that statute. It 
assumed this was a ease where the bonds 
had been kept in safe deposit boxes and 
directed a verdict for the bank. That 
went up to the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee, where the verdict was reversed. 
The court held that the statute did not 
apply, as it was not a case of rental of 
a safe deposit box, but was a case of 
safe-keeping of customer’s securities, 
and it said the case should go back to a 
jury which should consider as determin- 
ing whether bank was or was not negli- 
gent, the character of the bank’s vault, 
the fact that there was no night watch- 
man in the place, the fact that there was 
no burglar alarm system, and the fact 
that there was no light burning in the 
bank. That ease has never again come 
before the courts, as the bank compro- 


mised on a 50 per cent basis that loss 
and others. 


Following that came a decision in 1921 
in North Carolina. These different cases 
will show how these questions come up 
and how they are decided. In this case 
Elon College had some government 
bonds in their safe at the college which 
they desired to have converted into other 
kinds of bonds and they entrusted them 
with the Elon Bank and Trust Company 
with instructions to insure them by 
registered mail, send them by registered 
mail and insure them in sending them to 
Washington, then to return them. The 
bank received these bonds from Wash- 
ington, but instead of immediately 
returning the bonds to the college they 
kept them in their vault outside the 


money chest for some twenty-six days, 
at the end of which time burglars got 
them. The court in that case directed 
a verdict in favor of the bank. The 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, on 
appeal, reversed that and said it was 
a question for the jury to consider 
whether or not the bank was negligent 
in keeping the bonds in its vault, which 
was insecure, outside of its money chest, 
and also whether there was any obliga- 
tion or contract to insure the bonds 
during the time they were kept. That 
is as far as that case has gone. 


In Mississippi, a case came up in 
which the Bank of Holly Springs re- 
ceived certain securities for safe-keep- 
ing. There had been some burglaries in 
the neighborhood and the customer went 


THE MINUTE MEN 


“Day and Night”, the Anakin Minute 
Men, are guarding over one-fifth of the 
banks of the United States. 


They represent an engineering staff 
that is daily designing systems to meet 
the needs of each individual bank. 


They stand as a symbol of a form of 


protection that has stood the 


test 


against every method of daylight hold- 
up or nocturnal attack. 


Where they are present the bandit 
or burglar seldom strikes. 


Let the Minute Men serve you 


Anakin Lock and Alarm Company 


Burglar Proof Locks, Alarms, and Gas Protection 


—for Safes and Vaults— 


21 N. La Salle St. 
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Sea) ©~4YOUR BANK DESERVES THE BEST 


When buying vaults and equipment for your bank 
you want the best protection you can buy. Your 
bank deserves protection that protects. Diebold 
equipment installed in your bank assures you the 
utmost degree of protection. 


to the bank saying, “I think I had better 
take these bonds out and put them e!se- 
where.” The bank said, “No.” The 
cashier said, “If you leave them with 
us, I will put them in the burglar-proof 
compartment.” The cashier did not do 
so, and the bonds were burglarized from 
the vault. In that case, the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi held that the bank 
was liable. It said that there was no 


question of negligence involved there. 
It was an express promise to keep the 
bonds in the burglar-proof compartment, 
that promise had been broken, and for 
that breach of promise, founded on a 
good consideration, the bank was liable. 


All these cases cited heretofore have 
been cases of bonds left for safe-keeping. 
In the case of the Supreme Court of 
Washington a bank was burglarized and 
bonds held for safe-keeping were taken 
from the safe, which was outside the 
vault. It also had a nest of safe deposit 
béxes in the vault and those boxes were 
also burglarized. It appeared that the 
vault had two doors and neither door 
was as strong as the door of the safe. 
The cashier had gone home and left the 
outer door of the vault unlocked. The 
Supreme Court of Washington held that 
the bank was not liable for the bonds 
burglarized from the safe which had 
been held for safe-keeping, that it had 
exercised due care, but that it was liable 
because of the negligence of its cashier 
in leaving the outer door of the vault 
open and that the fact that both doors 
of the vault were not as strong as the 
safe was no defense. That is one of 
the earlier, or the first, you might say, 
decisions with regard to safe deposit 
boxes and the liability of a bank. Un- 
fortunately it did not go into the ques- 
tion of what is due care with regard to 
safe deposit boxes. It simply held that 
it was negligent to leave a vault door 
open. 

In the case of a bank in Pennsylvania 
the jury was charged to consider all 
matters of lack of equipment, lack of 
watchman, and no burglar alarm system. 
In this particular case they had safe 
experts who proved that the safe was 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Factory & General Offices 
CANTON, OHIO 


not up to the standard of banks in a 
similar locality. 

On that charge of the jury and that 
evidence the jury found a verdict that 
the bank was negligent. Another case 
was one decided by a chancellor in 
Tennessee, where burglars got into the 
bank’s vault by taking an ordinary rail- 
road spike puller, the purpose of which 
is to pull spikes out of rails, to take off 
the combination lock of the vault. 
Then they broke the bars, got into the 
vault, and with hammer and chisel got 
into the boxes. 


The bank in this case advertised that 
they had safe deposit boxes, but the 
cashier testified that they told customers 
whenever they called not to put any 
negotiable insurance policies, and docu- 
ments of a negotiable character in there. 
It was proven that this particular 
plaintiff whose securities were stolen 
from his box had not been so told, and 
while he admitted he knew the box itself 
not burglar-proof he always 
believed that the vault was _ burglar- 
proof. On that statement of facts, the 
chancellor in Tennessee held that the 
bank was liable, it had not exercised 
due eare. 


was 


The decision of the court in California 
which overruled in the case of Webber 
vs. Traey is the first decision by a higher 
court of record which would serve as 
precedent for guidance in definition of 
due care: 

“It would seem that the ordinary care 
required of a bank in a ease like this is 
that the construction of the bank build- 
ing and the methods of protection and 
the general conduct of its business 
should conform to those of banks in 
similar communities.” 

That is the general standard. If you 
have what is customary and similar in 
equipment to those of banks in other 
communities of the same kind, that is 
due care. 

With regard to the matter of lack of 
burglar alarm system and no night 
watchman. The court says “Plaintiff’s 
counsel argues that no eare at all seems 
to have been used by the bank in safe- 


guarding its safe depositor. We lookin 
vain for the proof. Take, for example, 
the charges of omission made against 
defendant such as the failure to install 
a burglar alarm or employ a watchman; 
there is no evidence to support the con- 
clusion that either of such omissions was 
a negligent omission. The same may be 
said with reference to every other charge 
made by plaintiff. ‘But,’ say counsel 
for the plaintiff, ‘we do not contend 
that any one of these elements would 
necessarily in itself be conclusive upon 
the question of reasonable care, but we 
do contend that all of them taken 
together constitute a very strong case 
of gross negligence. A complete 
answer to his contention is that the 
evidence is as barren of any proof 
which would support any element in 
plaintiff’s case as it is with respect to 
the omission of the burglar alarm or 
watchman. In this connection counsel 
call our attention to what they term 
a combination of circumstances such as 
no telephone system, inadequate locks 
and eye bolts on back door, inadequate 
street lighting system, trees and high 
board fence sereening rear premises 
from observation, frosted windows, 
grill work, obseuring the view of vault 
door, shades on windows, noise of pass- 
ing trains, and the like. Such cireum- 
stances furnish no sufficient basis for 
any inference of negligence. Further- 
more, even though such combination of 
circumstances be deemed negligence, it 
cannot be maintained that such negli- 
gence was the cause of the burglary; 
the connecting links between the negli- 
gence and the burglary are wholly 
lacking.” 

That is a hopeful case for country 
banks who have been worried regarding 
burglaries. There is a great deal of un- 
certainty in the law at the present time 
on this subject. It is still in the course 
of development. 


Banks should, as far possible, exempt 
themselves from liability by proper 
agreements in their rental contracts, but 
it is doubtful whether they can under 
the law exempt themselves from their 
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own negligence. Common carriers 
cannot. A great deal can be done in 
the form of proper agreements 
especially including a clause in an agree- 
ment that the box renter knows of the 
condition of the vault and takes his 
rental in accordance with such knowl- 
edge. 

When a robbery oceurs or burglory 
oceurs, either the bank or the customer 
must be the loser. That loss is the 
proper subject of insurance and that a 
proper form of insurance policy could 
be devised with regard to safe deposit 
boxes which would limit the liability on 
each box. 


NEW STEEL RESISTS 
TORCH ATTACKS 


Donsteel, a recent introduction in 
vault material, proved its high resistance 
qualities in both torch and drill tests 
conducted by the Mosler Safe Company 
recently before a number of metallur- 
gists, scientists and bank builders. 

The tests were conducted by J. G. 
Donaldson, vice president of the Mosler 
Company, who preceded his attacks on 
donsteel by similar attacks on other 
types of steel doors. These tests cul- 
minated in an attack witha single tank 
of oxygen attached to an ordinary one- 
half inch pipe on a vault door 16 
inches in thickness and of solid steel. 
The steel around the end of the pipe 
quickly burst into flame and penetration 
was effected entirely though the door in 
47 seconds. 

Tests of a similar nature were then 


This photograph was taken during a test made 
recently before a group of bankers and archi- 
tects on the resistance qualities of a new steel. 
The test was conducted in Hamilton, Ohio, 
under auspices of the Mesler Safe Company. 


made on donsteel, which was invented 
by Mr. Donaldson assisted by Henry L. 
Coles. A one-half inch pipe attached to 
a number of tanks of oxygen manifolded 
together was used in the test. The pipe 
was allowed to melt in a graphite box 
cemented against the surface of the 
metal. Over 1,000 cubie feet of oxygen 
were consumed in this manner, the 


Balanced Protection 
Means Vault Security 


Pittsburgh Branch 
Cleveland Federal Reserve 
Bank 


T is good to know that your bank vault, reinforced by the Rivet 
Grip System, has the most effective protection known to science 


today. 


Not alone is the massive big door sufficient protection—your vault is 
no stronger than the weakest spot in the walls, floor or ceiling—and 


every thug knows it. 


The Rivet Grip System of bank vault reinforcement eliminates weak 


points in bank vault construction—makes 


floor, walls and ceiling 


equally as strong as the door itself—gives balanced protection 


throughout. 


Since its superiority over all others was proved by the Federal 


Reserve tests at Sandy 


Hook, seven Federal Reserve Banks and the 


following prominent banks have adopted it, as well as over 250 others 


in all parts of the country. 


Recent Installations: 


Bank of America, 
New York, N. Y. 
Corn Exchange Bank 
New York, N. Y. (2 Branches) 


Home Savings Bank, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mahoning National Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Bank of Manhattan, 
New York, N. Y. (4 Branches) 


Tne Rivet Grip Steel Company 


Representatives in all principal cities 


2737 Prospect Ave. 


mo_ten spoil from the melting pipe pour- 
ing in streams from vents in the side of 
the box. The heat delivered by this 
attack was of such intensity that the 
graphite, which has the highest melting 
point of any known substance, was con- 
sumed. Ten tanks of oxygen and 
acetylene, were consumed in the attacks. 

It is said that upon examination of 
the donsteel, it was discovered that its 
surface was not even blistered. 


F. J. Groetch of Gibbon, Minnesota, 
was elected president of the Sibley 
County Bankers’ Association at the an- 
nual convention held recently. Other 
officers are: G. A. Carnes, Winthrop, 
vice president; Rob MeMullen, Gibbon, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Construction of the new eight story 
State National Bank building, Dallas, 
Texas, has been started. The structure, 
with its furnishings, is to cost approx- 
imately $350,000. The frame will be 
of reinforced concrete. The two street 
fronts will have a polished granite base 
about five feet high and above this 
base will be finished with matt-face 
polychrome terra cotta or stone A 
modified Gothie type is to be used in 
designing the building. The entire 
first floor will be occupied by the bank. 
The floors will be of domestic marble, 
inlaid with richly colored imported 
marble. The bank fixtures will be of 
the most modern type, including marble 
base, bronze and glass upper work, 
with the cages and cabinets of art metal. 
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DIRECT mail safe deposit ad- 

vertising service, aimed to increase 
box rentals for the vault department, 
has been developed for its customers 
by the Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

The folders are furnished in either 
single lots of 1,000 to 50,000 each, or 
in a six, twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, 
or thirty-six months service, with a dif- 
ferent subject covered each month. 

Various interesting features have 
been developed in the pamphlets. One 
of the series presents “Chronicles of 
America.” For instance, one of the 
folders is called “Vincennes,” and has 
on its cover a picture of Captain Helm 
held captive by Henry Hamilton, 
British governor. In the inside another 
picture shows “The Incident Causing 


Make Sure 
of Good 


Materials 


Part of a series of folders which urge the prospective customer to place his valuables in a safe deposit box. 


company for customer ban 


STIMULATING THE RENTAL OF 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 





Clark’s Expedition,’ and tells the 
story of the expulsion of the British 
from the Old Northwest in 1777-79. 
The inside of the pamphlet, is devoted to 
the historical subject, but the back of 
the folder contains a picture of the 
bank’s vault and draws upon the 
history involved for a lesson teaching 
economy use of banks, and safe deposit 
service in particular. 

In addition to furnishing these folders 
the Mosler Safe Company supplies to 
customers handsomely decorated linen 
posters three feet high by eight feet 
long containing an illustration of the 
bank’s door and, advertising safe deposit 
boxes for rent. Handsomely finished 
copperized signs six inches high by 13 
inches long are supplied for indoor use 
by the banks. 


ANY important and unusual problems 

confront the banker in the construc- 

tion or remodeling of the bank building, in 

the investment of his funds in any bank 
building project. 


The cost of the service rendered by the 


When You 


Build 


Robert W. Hunt organization is only a 


small percentage of the value of the mate- 
rials and the value of the structure, and will save 
many delays and ensure the use of the best avail- 


able materials. 


May we serve you? 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


General Offices 





ENGINEERS 

175 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Offices in all principal cities 
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This service is provided by a vault 





Slides for motion picture theatre use, 
copy and cuts for newspaper adver- 
tisements together with feature stories, 
and, if desired, a four reel motion 
picture entitled “Scientific Protection,” 
showing the process of construction 
from the time the raw material enters 
the factory until it becomes a finished 
product are still farther examples of 
service that the Mosler Company puts at 
the disposal of patrons. The first reel 
of the picture, however, is devoted to 
historical matter showing the various 
methods of safe-guarding valuables 
from the earliest ages until the present 
time and depicting the evolution in 
gradual stages of time. Special an- 
nouncements ranging from the modest 
four page folder to an elaborate booklet 
complete the service. 

Covers of some of the folders offer 
some startling suggestions to the cus- 
tomer or prospective customer of the 
bank. A picture of a burglar breaking 
into a home with the one word “If—” 
below it, or two pictures, one of a 
burglarious attack on a home and an- 
other of a vault door with the title 
“Steal vs. Steel,” or simply a vault door 
picture and a‘ title “Seventeen Years of 
Service’—are typical. 

A follow-up post card service is 
provided with some of the pamphlets. 
For instance, one of the pamphlets is 
called “Inviting the Burglar into Your 
Home.” The pamphlet points out some 
of the things which ordinary persons 
would not do to invite burglars into 
their homes, such as leaving windows 
and doors open constantly. It then 
points out some of the things, people 
ordinarily do which are just as potent 
invitations to the burglar, such as keep- 
ing great quantities of valuables about 
the house. The follow-up postal can 
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be sent with the booklet to the customer 
or prospective customer. It is for 
return purposes and makes it easy for 
the customer to order a safe deposit 
box. 

Following are “Ten Things which 
Need Protection,” as pointed out in 
another leaflet. 

1. Stock certificates. To lose your 
stock certificates would cause you much 
inconvenience and _ possibly financial 
loss. 

2. Bonds. Be sure you know where 
your bonds are at coupon clipping time. 
If stolen they can be negotiated the 
same as money. 

3. Life insurance policies. Your 
policies are valuable only if they can 
be produced when needed. 

4. Fire insurance policies. If you 
cannot show your fire insurance policies 
after the fire, you are inviting delay 
in adjustment of loss. 

5. Deeds. Should 
upon to prove your ownership of 
property, you must know instantly 
where to find your deeds. 

6. Will. This precious document 
expressing your desire for distribution 
of your estate should be protected to 
avoid confusion or dispute. 

7. Contracts. A contract if stolen 
or lost, would likely result in embar- 
rassment—perhaps ruin. 

8. Inventories. You will be defeat- 
ing your own purposes unless your in- 
ventories are immediately available at 
all times. 

9. Bank Books. It is imperative to 
have your bank books readily at hand 
when wanted. 

10. Valuable possessions, keepsakes, 
heirlooms, ete., probably could never be 
replaced, if lost. 


you be ealled 


PUTTING IT OVER 
WITH A PUNCH 


(Continued from page 33) 
your services. We must always realize 
in selecting posters and bulletins that 
present clients are also influenced by 
advertising. 

I don’t believe in what are called 
“spectaculars” or electrical displays 
where you have the high spot aimed at 
an exclusive circulation; in other words, 
a sign at a rather high cost at the busiest 
corner in the city would not appeal to 
me as much as a number of posters or 
bulletins seattered throughout the city 
for the same money. 

I would suggest that at least once a 
year, if your local posting agency does 
not remind you of it, you arrange to 
have a new set of locations assigned you. 
You will naturally want to know why? 
Here are some of the reasons: 

If a showing has been in a certain 
neighborhood for say twelve months or 
so it has produced a remarkable impres- 
sion upon the circulation to such an 
extent that I really believe even after 
your posters are removed and placed 
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Illuminated, silver-like letters that 

apbear to float in air, slender dig- 

nified designs; adaptability without 
lumit—that is Polaralite. 
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Hanging type Polaralite signs in Germantown 


There Is But One Polaralite 
NONE can copy it. 


of its imitators and you will see 
how much slimmer, more compact, 
more attractive it is. 


This is because we use nothing but 
Linolite Lamps, those efficient, 
one-inch-in-diameter lamps. 


If it were not for Linolite we never 
would have made Polaralite signs 
because we could not have made 
them as attractive as they are 
today. 


].R FRINK Inc. 
24th Street and 10th Ave. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Trust Co., Germantown, Pa 


Compare Polaralite with any 


New York 
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elsewhere the people in that section will 
unconsciously think that your board is 
at its old stand. Of course, after several 
months or more the new change will 
begin to seep into their mentalities 
through repetition, and consequently 
you will not be quite as prominent in 
their subconscious minds as previously. 
However, we are working on the theory 
that it is almost impossible to blanket 
the city, due to the high cost of a full 
or double run, so that by changing 
around we gradually cover the entire 
market. 

J. D. Smith has tendered his resigna- 
tion as assistant cashier of the Gentry 
County Bank, Albany, Missouri. 


C. J. Kjenstand and J. A. Brandt 


: have resigned as president and cashier 


respectively of the First National Bank 
Hayti, South Dakota. Samuel Peter- 
son was chosen new president of the 
bank and Arthur 
pointed cashier. 
connected with 
years. 


Arneson was ap- 
Mr. Arneson has been 
the bank 


for several 


New officers of the Clay County 
Bankers Association, Iowa were elected 
recently. J. H. Stewart of Webb was 
elected president; A. E. Anderson of 
Spencer, vice president and William 
Flindt, Jr. of Speneer, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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AN ACCURATE BASIS FOR 


SIZING UP CREDITS 
(Continued from page 23) 
tory condition as the concern can take 
advantage of the speculative profit due 
to such a rise, but in a period of falting 
prices a preponderance of receivables 
over merchandise is the more healthy 
condition as the chance of losses due to 
a fall in prices is lessened. This ratio 
may be used in conjunction with the 
sales-receivables and sales-merchandise 
ratios. 

The sales-receivables ratio measures 
the turnover of receivables or acts as a 
collectivity check on receivables. <A 
company with a ratio of sales to receiv- 
ables of $600 of sales for every $100 of 
receivables has on its books receivables 
for 60 days. An unusually low ratio 
suggests old and questionable accounts 
which had better be eliminated from the 
current assets. 

The accompanying chart (Figure IV) 
gives an idea of the ratios in the two 
companies under analysis. 

Another very significant ratio is the 
sales-merchandise which measures the 
turnover of merchandise. Theoretically 
this is not a measure of inventory turn- 
over, as Montgomery in his book on 
“Auditing Theory and Practice” defines 
merchandise turnover as “the number 
of times capital invested in stock in 
trade is re-invested in stock in 
trade.” However, for comparative pur- 
poses and as a measure of the freshness 
and salability of the merchandise, this 
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ratio is quite satisfactory. A low ratio 
should suggest the possibility of stale 
merchandise while an unusually high 
ratio might suggest window dressing. 
An interesting case came to light some 
time ago of a clothing manufacturer in 
the Middle West. His sales-merchandise 
ratio was unusually high and seemed 
quite out of line. He had a very good 
current ratio which might satisfy most 
bankers. It developed that he had 
given specific orders to all in his 
employ who had authority to buy to 
withhold their purchases until after 
January 1, 1924, under penalty of their 
positions, in order that he might 
liquidate some of his indebtedness and 
show a satisfactory eurrent position. 
When asked what his average inventory 
was he stated it was about $500,000 in 
excess of what the statement showed at 
the end of the _ vyear. 
When this was added to 
the inventory and _ the 
payables, the current 
ratio barely made _ the 
established 2 for 1. 

In the aecompanying 
Figure V Adolph shows 
himself to be a_ better 
credit risk in his mer- 
chandising ability which 
since 1920 has been better 
than his brother’s. 

Adolph has steadily in- 
creased his turnover of 
merchandise while Bernie 
has accumulated unsal- 
able and stale stock. 

The sales to 
worth ratio 
gives the 
turnover or 
activity of 
the invested 
funds. An 
extreme ly 
low ratio may 
show too great 
an activity of 
the invested 
funds, while 
an extremely 





low rate may 


indicate dry Fig. vi. 
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measured by 
the sales-fixed ratio. 
An increased investment 








in plant should be off- 
set by proportional 
inerease in sales. The 








productivity of the plant 
must be maintained or why 
build the plant? We 
may have a_ condition 








where the net worth and 
the sales increase but the 





Fig. V. Adolph shows bis firm a much better credit risk be- 
cause of his merchandising ability which since 1920 has been 
increasingly better than his brother’s. 


relationship of worth to 
fixed and sales to fixed 
decrease. This, then 
means the tying up of 
more net worth in the 
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plant, which has not maintained its 
productivity. 

The relationship of Bernedotte’s 
eurrent ratio to the base is close 
to par at all times, but his index 
number falls from 102 to 81, or 21 
points, due primarily to a bad worth- 
debt position, a too great tying up of 
net worth in fixed assets, and an inability 
to turn his inventory. The liquid posi- 
tion is shown graphically by the ac- 
companying chart (Figure VI). 

Mr. Schmidt, Sr., then took hold of 
his younger son’s company and it is 
understood to be in a better condition 
now. 


A nine story bank and office building 
will be constructed for the Warren 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
Warren, Pennsylvania. 
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Bernie's index number falls from 102 to 81 due prim- 
arily to a bad worth-debt position, a too great tying up of net 


assets and an inability to turn his inventory. 


The liquid position is shown graphically here. 


Announcement is made that the First 
National Bank of Renton, Washington 
has taken over the assets of the Renton 
State Bank, of that city. Officers of the 
First National are: R. W. Gilham, 
president; Harold Evans, vice pres- 
ident; J. W. Harries, cashier, and E. K. 
Arnold assistant cashier. 


The Peoples Bank, Tignall, Georgia, 
announces that beginning December 1 
Hugh H. Jackson, a member of the 
firm of Jackson Brothers and Company 
of Tignall, will be cashier, succeeding 
F. S. Fortson. 
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A SIMPLE PLAN THAT 


WON BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 21) 


We have heard a good bit about the 
attractiveness and style of the modern 
city stores drawing business away from 
the less up-to-the-minute country general 
stores. It seems to me that the analogy 
is pretty plain. The shifting of bank 
patronage from the country banks to the 
city banks ean be traced, in my humble 
opinion, to the same basic reasons. 


But before you conclude, in spite of 
what I have said, that I am “agin” the 
country banks in general, stay with me 
to the finish of this tale. 

When I went home the evening of the 
day I am describing, it was so late that 
I didn’t go to our bank, but telephoned 
to see if I could catch the manager of 
our bond department before he left. 
I didn’t, but was jarred a bit by the 
snappy, metallic voice of the person who 
answered the telephone. 


Next morning I went down early and 
found the bank door unlocked. One or 
two customers drifted in before nine 
o’elock, and I noticed that they received 
secant attention from the tellers. I 
thought of the newsboy in the little 
bank after-hours the day before. The 
formal poise of most of our cage-men 
was a bit too formal, I reflected. 

While waiting a few minutes to see 
the cashier about something, I tried 
some pens at the lobby desks. A few of 
them didn’t write satisfactorily. I men- 
tioned the fact to our uniformed lobby 
guard; he said he changed the pen 
points occasionally. I might say here 
that recently we had put up a number 
of small lobby signs, requesting cus- 
tomers to make out their own deposit 
tickets, and to endorse checks before 
going to the tellers’ windows. 

I was afraid to look at the daily 
calendars, afraid I would find that it 
was stiil the day before yesterday. 

No doubt if I hadn’t made it a point 
to watch for the same so-called little 
things when calling on those ten banks, 
I never would have noticed these ap- 
parently slight lapses in our own institu- 
tion. It all goes to prove that if we 
want to make a consistently good im- 
pression on our own customers, if we 
want to do the best and cheapest adver- 
tising—uniformly good customer treat- 
ment in a clean, friendly bank environ- 
ment—we must be constantly on the 
alert, and step out of our cages and 
away from our desks frequently and try 
to look at ourselves and our banks from 
the standpoint of the person who never 
is wrong—King Customer. 


Fred J. Schmutz, formerly trust of- 
ficer of the American Trust Company 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, has been 
named trust officer of W. B. Worthen 
Company, of Little Rock. 
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The fine, modern paper mill at the Canton, N. C., 
plant of the Champion Fibre Company is sur- 
rounded by an attractive municipal development 
ranking with the finest in the South. 


There is an air of contentment about this industrial 
village that is a sure indication of the thought and 
care that has been devoted to the importance of 
proper housing facilities. The workers have respond- 
ed by establishing homes. Where workmen feel at 
home there is a low labor turnover. 


The Champion Fibre Company, in addition to mod- 
ern homes for employees and executives, has pro- 
vided stores, community and recreational buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, and all the other fea- 
tures that make for comfortable living conditions. 


Such a project calls for the services of the Engineer, 
and we were retained by the Champion Fibre Com- 
pany to assist them in planning and in supervising 
construction. 


This phase of our work is well described in “Con- 
tentment Under Roof,” newly revised. Where shall 
we send you a copy? 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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WHY IT PAYS TO HAVE 
A BANKER-LANDLORD 


The tenant of the modern bank building 
has conveniences and services unrivaled 
and impossible in other office buildings 


By ROBERT STROTHERS 


S every year banks which are erect- 

ing new homes for themselves also 
provide offices for tenants, there has 
developed a new type of office building. 
There is probably no landlord so partic- 
ular about the choice of its tenants as 
the modern bank. Although the bank 
assumes no responsibility for those 
whose business is housed under its roof, 
the public assumes that nobody can be 
received as a tenant by a financial in- 
stitution unless his references are all 
that they should be. So, although the 
bank desires to rent out its offices to the 
best advantage and to make it pay, it 
must be very conservative about its choice 
of tenants. 


Frequently suites of offices go un- 
rented for months in a new bank build- 
ing the bank having rejected scores of 
applicants because it cannot be ab- 
solutely sure of their financial standing. 
From time to time a tenant, by the 
use of references to which he is not 
entitled, may find his way into a bank 
office building, but he cannot very long 
survive since on the least unfavorable 
rumor concerning him he is likely to 
find his goods and chattels in the street. 

The very fact that the bank is so 
particular as to whom it shall rent 
space has made offices in a bank building 
all the more desirable. Men who are 
in high class legitimate businesses are 
willing to pay a substantial rent because 
they realize that the bank in some un- 
official way stands sponsor for them 
and that they profit by the confidence 
which is reposed in them by prospective 
clients or customers. 

The tenant finds it to his advantage 
in many other ways to have an office in 
a bank building. In such a building 
there are ample safety deposit vaults 
always at his disposal where he ean put 
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his securities, or valuable books and 
contracts, and often he feels that he does 
not need any safe at all if he can secure 
enough room for his more valuable 
records in the safety deposit vaults 
of the bank itself. 


In the large, modern bank building, 
the new policy of the bank towards 
business also provides that there shall 
be stores on the ground floor. In the 
average bank building of 10 or 12 
stories practically every convenience 
ean be had. A tenant can walk along 
the corridor and buy his clothes or any 
supplies he requires without taking off 
his hat at all; he can go directly from 
his office to some luncheon place in the 
bank building. Very often the bank- 
landlord provides a luncheon elub in 
one of the upper stories for the benefit 
of tenants. 


It is not an unusual thing for the 
bank-landlord to have a large law 
library for the benefit of its legal 
tenants. Most banks provide economic 
service for their customers and main- 
tain a first class reference library on 
business and commerce in general. 

So extensive is the economic service 
that banks now provide that tenants 
can get all the information they require 
for carrying on their transactions at 
a much cheaper cost than they could 
possibly equal it for themselves. The 
bank will, in true neighborly spirit, 
especially since it has so thoroughly in- 
vestigated the. standing of the tenant 
before taking him in, often go out of its 
way to give him accommodations in the 
way of loans and will interest itself in 
his general welfare. Thus the modern 
bank as a landlord is becoming a kind 
of silent partner to its many tenants 
and is taking an entirely new place 
in the business world. 
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The Metropolitan National Bank of 
Seattle, Washington, plans to remodel 
and enlarge its quarters. When com- 
pleted the new quarters will be three 
times the size of the bank’s present 
quarters. The improvements to the 
building will involve an expenditure of 
$1,500,000. The plans call for the in- 
stallation of a modern safe deposit de- 
partment in the basement with vaults of 
an ultimate capacity of 10,000 boxes. 
The floor of the main lobby will be of 
marble. The interior finish will prob- 
ably be of brown or black walnut. The 
wickets will be glass encased with light 
grill work. Indirect lighting will be used 
throughout. 


Contract has been awarded by the 
First Huntington National Bank of 
Huntington, West Virginia for the con- 
struction of its new twelve story annex. 
The annex, when completed and the re- 
modeling and redecorating of the bank- 
ing quarters will cost approximately 
$500,000. 


The New York State Banking De- 
partment has authorized the Manhattan 
Company of New York to open a branch 
at 763-765 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, 
conditioned upon the discontinuance of 
a branch at 850 St. John’s Place. 


The new Citizens National Bank and 
Trust Company building of Newark, 
New York, will be ready for business 
about December 1. 


The State Bank of Irvington, Califor- 
nia, is planning to erect a new building 
in Newark, California. 


The organization certicate of the 
World Exchange Bank at 17 Second 
Avenue, New York, has been filed with 
the State Banking Department. 

The Union National Bank, Lowell, 
Massachusetts will erect a two story 
bank building. 


The new $50,000 home of the Bank 
of Manitou, Manitou, Colorado was 
opened recently. The building has a 
frontage of 34 feet and a depth of 70 
feet. It is a one story structure with 
basement and will be occupied exclu- 
sively by the bank. 
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Floor plan of the main banking rcom of the First Savings Bank of Palmyra, Mo. 
lobby and an inclosed bookkeeping machine room for minimizing the noise of the mechanical devices. 
will be noticed a special vault for storing stationery. 


PLANNING THE LAYOUT OF 





Interesting features of this layout are a men’s room off the public 





In the rear of the main vault 





A COUNTRY BANK 


New building of a Missouri institution illustrates 
the advantage of providing modern conveniences 


in smaller banks as 





HE First Savings Bank of Palmyra, 

Missouri, is a consolidation of two 
old established banking institutions, the 
Marion County Savings Bank and the 
First National Bank. This effected con- 
solidation required that the bank seek 
quarters large enough to accommodate 
the the institu- 
tions. 


business of combined 

The original building, which was torn 
down to make room for the new strue- 
ture, was one of the oldest bank build- 
ings in the State of Missouri. It was 
a building of pure colonial design with 
massive Greek the front 
portico. This building was about 100 
vears old. 


columns on 


One thought in studying the exterior 
design of the new building was to adhere 
to the colonial period as far as possible. 
The accepted design for the building is 
a Georgian colonial structure, with four 
massive columus adorning the front with 
pediment crowning same. 


In studying the designs and materials, 


the officers and directors considered it 
advisable to put up a building with 
character, dignity and permanency, 


rather than anything in the nature of 
over elaborate and costly constructions. 

The materials are solid granite for the 
base members and Bedford oolitie lime- 
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Geo. W. Stiles Co., Chicago 


stone for the balance of the building, 
with the use of permanent steel windows 
and bronze doors, which are materials 
that will not deteriorate. The super- 
structure is of steel and concrete, which 
is fireproof in every respect, as there 
is no material burnable, other than the 
banking furniture and interior doors. 

The interior is designed in the Adam 
style with delicate and light relief orna- 
ment in keeping with the general style 
of the exterior ornament. 

The ceiling in the main banking room 
is 21 feet in height, which assures health 
and comfort, both as to light and ven- 
tilation. The arrangement of the plan 
affords a workable layout. with work 
rooms on the light side of the building, 
also keeping the working foree together 
which is economy in operation of the 
bank business. 

The officers’ space is close to the main 
entrance way with private office directly 
forward of the officers space. The ac- 
counting entered from the 
officers’ space, placed in such a manner 
that it is only a few steps to the latter. 
The bookkeeping machine room is placed 
directly off of the accounting space with 
book vault entered from this machine 
The safe deposit and cash vault 
is centered in the banking room proper 


space is 


rooni. 


well as in reserve cities 





and the safe deposit customers enter 
this space directly from the public lobby. 
There is located a coupon booth and a 
private room for the use of safe deposit 
customers. Ample space is provided for 
customers who do not eare for the 
privacy of the booth. 

The directors’ room on the mezzanine 
floor is entered by stairway from the 
safe deposit department. The ladies’ 
room is in the front of the building and 
is entered direct from the publie lobby. 

The service rooms off of the ladies’ 
room are treated as bank fixtures, except 
they are enclosed and sealed with plaster 
partitions have forced ventilation. 

The men customers’ room is entered 
from the publie lobby and is divided 
from the lobby by a low railing. <A 
cornice extends over the low railing. The 
public lobby extends forward to the 
front wall of the buildinz, giving a 
vision of the lobby from the street. 


A ’phone booth is provided which 
can be used both by the officers of the 
bank and by the public. However, this 
booth affords privacy for either parties 
by means of a flap door, which will 
eliminate the use of same by the public 
when being used by the bank and vice 
versa. 
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Extensive alterations to the Reliance 
State Bank, Chicago, were completed 
recently. To provide additional lobby 
space and additional facilities in both 
the savings and real estate loan depart- 
ments, the safety deposit vaults which 
were formerly located on the main floor, 
have been moved downstairs. 


The cornerstone of the new building 
of the Railroad Building and Loan As- 
sociation’s new building at New York 
was laid recently. The quarterly report 
of the association shows a membership 
of 30,000 and 2,500 new accounts 
opened during the past three months. 
Practically all the funds of the asso- 
ciation, which conducts a public bank- 
ing business, are being loaned to 
members on first mortgages, which are 
amortized in eleven and one-half years. 
In the last quarter, $3,245,700 was 
loaned to 431 members. 


The new home of the Union-Daven- 
port Trust and Savings Bank, Davenport, 
Iowa was opened to the public recently. 
Formal opening of the new bank was 
held four days and every person making 
a deposit of $10.00 or more received a 
certificate for $1, $2, $5 or $10, which is 
added. 

Formal opening of the new branch 
of the Kent State Bank located at the 
eorner of Alpine Avenue and Leonard 
Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 
held recently. 


The Fidelity State Bank, formerly the 
Peoples State Bank of Garden City, 
Kansas, opened its new home to the 
public recently. 

The National Bank of Honeybrook, 
Pennsylvania, will erect a new bank 
building. The bank is to be of stone, 
stee] and concrete. Plans and specifica- 
tions are now being drawn for its con- 
struction. 

A one story bank building will be 
erected for Smith & Company, Macki- 
naw City, Michigan, for which contract 
has been awarded. The building will 
be 26x72 feet. 

The National Bank of Gray Eagle, 
Minnesota plans to erect a bank build- 
ing. 

Remodeling of store is planned for 
new quarters for the Merchants State 
Bank, Centralia, Illinois. 

Contract has been awarded for 
making alterations and an addition to 
the Albany Savings Bank building of 
Albany New York. This will cost 
$30,000. 


A one story bank building will soon 
be erected for the Narberth Bank, 
Narberth, Pennsylvania. 
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The First National 
Lake, New Jersey is 
drawn for an addition to its bank 
building. Twenty thousand dollars 


will be spent in making this addition. 


Bank, Spring 
having plans 


The First National Bank of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, plans to make al- 
terations and an addition to its bank 
building. 


A new bank building to cost $50,000 


is planned by the Farmers and Mee- 
hanies Bank of Mercer, Pennsylvania. 


The Iron Exchange Bank of Hurley, 
Wisconsin plans to make extensive im- 
provements to its bank building, both 
interior and exterior. 





Plans are being drawn for a three 
story bank and office building for the 
State Bank and Trust Company, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. It will cost $40,000. 


A bank building for a branch of the 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Michigan 
will be erected at an expenditure of 
$30,000. It will be one story high, 
30x70 feet. 

The First National Bank of Brenham, 
Texas, has recently completed its new 
home at a eost of $100,000. 


Improvements to the Farmers Trust 
Company building of Middletown, 
Pennsylvania, are rapidly approaching 
completion. 
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HERE IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 






BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Each month you will find in this “Question 
Box” what an experienced bank engineer says on 


NY banker contemplating alterations 
to his banking rooms or erection 
of a new building would be well repaid 
if he should take up the more recent 
issues of the Bankers’ Monthly and 
read over the answers to the various 
questions which have appeared in the 
Question Box. He will, thereby, become 
acquainted with many of the questions 
which have arisen in the minds of others 
regarding bank building construction, 
and they will also give him some idea 
of the various duties of the modern 
bank architect, as well as the problems 
which he must solve. We would eall 
attention at this time to the great mul- 
tiplicity of detail which a_ building 
problem presents to the bank architect. 
One must not assume that each of the 
problems illustrated by these questions 
necessarily comes up on every project, 


nor that these questions are all that, 


present themselves on the various pro- 
jects. Each project, owing to its par- 


ticular location, presents its own 
individual set of problems. 
The editors feel strongly that the 


questions and answers appearing from 
time to time in this Question Box will 
be of considerable value to those con- 
templating building construction, and 
they urge the subscribers to the mag- 
azine to make the fullest use of this 
additional service which they offer and 
which so many of the subscribers have 
already used to their advantage. In 
this manner, the of the best 
authorities are made available to the 
subseribers of the Bankers’ Monthly, 
and a viewpoint obtained on various 
questions which could not otherwise be 
secured, except at considerable addi- 
tional expense and effort. 

QUESTION No. 1. Do you _ honestly 
believe that building costs will return 
to pre-war levels? 


ANSWER. We must 


services 


first define what 


is meant by the term “pre-war;” 
whether we mean the building cost 
levels at the time United States act- 


ually declared war against Germany, 
or whether we mean previous to August 
1914. If the former, we would state 
that prices have already returned to 
the levels existing at the time the 
United States declared war against 
vermany. In fact at present writing 
they are slightly below that level. If 
you have in mind the prices of 1913 
and early 1914, we must state that 
there is very little likelihood of ever 
returning to those levels. In the first 
place, we must remember that the wages 
paid in the building trades in those 
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days were below the average paid in 
other trades, and it was only during 
the war, and immediately after the war 
when the demand for construction 
reached such tremendous heights, that 
the wages paid in the building trades 
became equal to those paid in other 
lines of work. We must also recall 
that during the year 1913 there was 
somewhat of a panic in the building 
industry when prices fell below normal. 
Considering then that the prices in 1913 
vere unusually low, and that the wages 
paid at that period were lower than 
the normal wages in other trades, it 
would seem most improbable that the 
cost of building would ever return to 
these lower levels. 

Cost of building, like cost of living, 
increases as civilization advances. In 
the last ten years, therefore, it would 
only be reasonable to expect the cost 
of building to increase as the cost of 
living has inereased. In faet, starting 
at a lower comparative level than the 
cost of living, one would naturally ex- 
pect the cost of building to increase 
during the past ‘ten years more in pro- 
portion than the cost of living. 

The great advance in the cost of 
building took place in the summer of 


1919 and extended to the summer of 
1920. Starting in the summer of 1920, 


the downward trend commenced and con- 
tinued to the late spring of 1922. From 
that time to September 1923, the cost 
of building rose very gradually, not 
exceeding a rise of 25 per cent. In 
the fall of 1923, it declined slightly 
and in January there was a slight up- 
ward tendeney, which continued until 
about April. Since that time, up to 
ebout the first of September, the cost 
of building has declined and is now at 
about the same level as costs in the 
fall of 1916. 

We feel that the cost of building 
will not, under normal conditions, vary 
more than 10 or 15 per cent in either 
direction, until the deficieney in build- 
ing construction, resulting from the 
war, has been made up. Each year 
demands a certain amount of building 
construction. During the war period, 
for a number of years, none of this con- 
struction work was earried out, so that 
after the war there was a great deal 
less building being done than was re- 
quired, even under normal conditions. 
This must be made up, and in addition 
the required amount of building for 
each vear must go on, before a definite 
stable building cost is arrived at. 
QUESTION No. 2. What is the pres- 


matters that are of vital interest to bankers 


ent status of electric vault protection 
in so far as burglary protection insur- 
ance is concerned? 

ANSWER. Question of the electric 
burglary protection for banks is one 
which at the present moment is re- 
ceiving very careful consideration, not 
only by the various banks but also by 
the insurance companies. Up to within 
a few years there was no definite stand- 
ard required by the insurance com- 
panies for the electrical protection of 
the banks against burglary. <A few 
years ago the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, who are the investigating body 
for the insurance companies, undertook 
the investigation of electrical bank pro- 
tective systems. They immediately es- 
tablished three classes into which they 
placed the then existing electrie pro- 
tective systems—these classes to be used 
by the various insurance companies for 
the establishment of their rates. During 
the period which was to be taken up 
with the Underwriters’ tests, examina- 
tions, ete., required by them to arrive 
at some definite standard, none of the 
then existing protective systems were 
placed in class A. One system was 
given a class B rating, some were placed 
in class C, but the majority were given 
no rating and the banks which had in- 
stalled them, could not be covered by 
insurance. Using the elass B system 
all that time, banks could obtain a 50 
per cent reduction on their burglary 
insurance. 

Within the past year the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories have reported and 
have prepared definite specifications 
which the electric protective systems 
must meet in order to obtain the class 
A rating, and with the class A rating 
went a 65 percent reduction in a bank’s 
burglary insurance, providing the bank 
contracted with the electrie protective 
company for a periodical inspection of 
the system and a maintenance contract. 
As a result of these tests of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, several of the 
protective systems have improved and 
now meet Underwriters’ Class A re- 
quirements. ; 
QESTION No. 3. What are the duties 
of the National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards? 

ANSWER. The National Board for 
Jnrisdictional Awards in the Building 
Industry was created “to hear claims 
for jurisdiction over work performed 
by the building trades, and to determine 
by which trade the work in contention 
shall be performed, and to make an 
award in conformity with the facts sub- 
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mitted by the contendents.” 

As an illustration of the work of 
this Board, we quote one of the dis- 
putes: The ‘United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners and the Amal- 
gamated Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Alliance both claimed that 
they should erect hollow sheet metal 
window frames and sash. The dispute 
was placed before the Board for Juris- 
dictional Awards and they decided that 
the setting of hollow metal window 
frames and the hanging of hollow metal 
sash, when such frames and sash are 
made of number ten gauge metal or | 
lighter, is the work of the sheet metal 
workers. 

There were many similar disputes 
between the various branches of the 
building industry, many of which have 
been settled by the National Board, and | 
in a great many cases the decisions have 
settled disputes of long standing, and | 
the Board has more than justified its | 
existence. 

The Board consists of eight members, 
three being selected by the Building | 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, and shall be 
International Officials; one is selected | 
by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects; one by the Engineering Council; | 
one by the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America; one by the | 
National Association of Builders’ Ex- | 
changes ; and one by the National Building 
Trade Employers’ Association—so that 
each branch of the building industry | 
is properly represented on the Board. | 
QUESTION No. 4. How much time | 
should we allow an architect to prepare | 
plans and specifications for our new 
building? 


ANSWER. You _ should allow the | 
architect as much time as is possible to 
prepare the plans and specifications for 
your building. The period of time neces- 
sary for an architect to properly pre- 
pare plans and specifications varies con- 
siderably—a great deal depending upon 
the architect’s own ability and the ability 
of his organization, a great deal depends | 
on the type of building and its size, as 
well as the type of construction and the 
amount of equipment which must be 
arranged for. 

It is necessary for the architect to 
visualize the entire structure and its | 
equipment in his own mind and then 
for him to transfer this information 
to paper, in the form of drawings and 
in the form of specifications. These 
thoughts, appearing on paper, must 
describe in great detail the type of 
workmanship and material necessary to 
earry out the Architect’s thoughts. The 
thoughts must be in such shape as 
may be transferred easily and quickly 
to the minds of the contractors and 
estimators, so that they may visualize, 
within the short time allowed them for 
the preparing of their estimates, the 
entire structure contemplated. The ar- | 
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chitect must not only transfer from his 
mind to paper the actual building it- 
self, but also the location and layout 
of all pipes and fixtures included in the 
heating and ventilating system, plumb- 
ing system, electrical system, the struc- 
tural steel, the drinking water system, 
electrical bank protective system, gas 
lines, fire line, intercommuniecating tele- 
phone systems, vacuum cleaning systems, 
and so on. Every piece of pipe and 
every piece of wire must have its place, 
and one must not seriously interfere 
with the other, and they must all be 
built into the structure and be properly 
located. 

It is a pretty large job for any in- 
dividual to develop this entire detail in 
his own mind, and a still greater prop- 
osition to transfer this information from 
his own mind to paper in such a way 
that the various contractors may easily 
grasp the entire problem. If the arehi- 
tect requests three weeks for the prep- 
aration of drawings and specifications, 
the bank should him twice the 
time. If four weeks are requested, give 
him eight weeks, and the bank will be 
well repaid for the comparatively short 
additional time which they allow. One 
of the greatest mistakes a bank ean 
make is to foree their architect to pro- 
duce plans and specifications in too 
short a period of time. He must prac- 
tically complete a building in a few 
weeks that it is necessary for hundreds 


allow 
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of mechanics and laborers to spend a 
year or more in producing, and many 
times it has been definitely shown that 
two additional weeks spent in the prep- 
aration of plans and specificaions, will 
easily save two months’ time in the com- 
pletion of the work. 

QUESTION No. 5. How much value 
should be placed on an architect’s es- 
timate of the cost of a building? 
ANSWER. The architect generally 
states, in submitting an estimate for 
the cost of the building—excepting 
those estimates produced from care- 
fully prepared plans and specifications 
hy reliable contractors—that the esti- 
mates are closely approximate only. 
Clients contemplating construction gen- 
erally require an estimate of the cost 
of the proposed structure very early in 
the period of negotiation with their 
architect, and generally trom hurriedly 
prepared sketches. Such estimates can 
only be approximate estimates. For as 
the work advances in the preparation 
of the final drawings and specifications, 
many changes are required from the 
original thoughts in the architect’s 
mind; the owners in many eases de- 
manding different materials, frequently 
more costly materials, and mueh addi- 
tional equipment. As the work pro- 
ceeds, the building material market 
learns of the contemplated construction 
and the owner, as well as the architect, 
receives a deluge of advertising matter 


and calls from salesmen, all of which 
tend to increase the cost of building. 
Architects’ approximate estimates are 
generally based on the cost of a similar 
building, and such costs would be very 
closely approximated—in fact, they 
would be very accurate, if it were not 
for the varying costs of building. Costs 
of building vary almost daily, as does 
the cost of building materials and labor. 
The efficiency of labor will materially 
affect the cost and this is an item which 
cannot be accurately estimated. In 
many eases the architect submits his 
approximate cost several months, if not 
a year, ahead of the time when bids are 
demanded from contractors, and in 
that period of time, market prices of 
materials and conditions of labor mav 
vary tremendously. On the other hand, 
there is also the thought always in the 
mind of both the owner and the archi- 
tect, that if prices are quoted too 
high, the project will be abandoned, 
and as a result there is always a 
tendency for approximate estimates 
to be minimum estimates rather than 
maximum. In many eases architects 
have submitted approximate estimates 
which would cover a_ wide range 
in building costs, and the owners, 
feeling that the architect had placed 
the figure high enough to cover any 
contingency, make their appropriation 
less than the approximate costs; the 
result being, if there should be a rise 
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in the market, that their appropriation 
is not large enough, and if there is any- 
thing that has injured the value of the 
architect’s approximate estimates, it is 
this fact. 


Contract has been awarded for re- 
modeling and making a rear addition 
to The Bank of Casco, Caseo, Wisconsin. 


This will involve an expenditure of | 


$15,000. 

The re-opening of the First Savings 
Bank of Grand Forks, South Dakota 
is planned. 


Work has been started on the new 


home of the Security Bank of Chicago, | 


which is being erected at Milwaukee, 
Chicago and Ogden Avenues. The 
building is expected to be completed the 
early part of 1925. 

Work on the new four story building 
of the Farmers and Merchants Bank, 
Kinston, North Carolina is progressing 
rapidly and is expected to be com- 
pleted early in 1925. It will cost $100,- 
O00. 


The American Southern Trust Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Arkansas, moved into 
the banking building of the former 
American Trust Company at Third and 
Main streets. The American Southern 
Trust Company is a consolidation of 
the American Trust Company and 
the Southern Trust Company. Merged 
they make the largest financial in- 
stitution in the state with total de- 
posits of $16,000,000. The president 


of the new institution is A. B. Banks, | 
with W. A. Hicks and J. H. Stanley as | 


executive vice presidents. The statement 


of condition of the American Southern | 
Trust Company shows that the combina- | 
tion of the assets of the two banks in- | 


volved in the merger brought the total 
assets to $21,279,842.66. 

A charter was issued recently by the 
comptroller of the currency to the First 
National Bank of Alvin, Texas. M. P. 
Jensen is president and the capita] stock 
is $25,000. 


Nearly 10,000 persons attended the 
opening of the new Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Lisbon and North Avenues, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Souvenirs, and 
candy for the women and cigars for the 
men were distributed. The new build- 
ing is two stories. 

A ten story bank and office building 
is planned by the Farmers Trust Com- 
pany of Laneaster, Pennsylvania. 


A $25,000 bank building is planned 


for the Pioneer National Bank, Lady- | 
smith, Wisconsin. It will be a one or | 


two story structure, the building to be 
constructed in 1925 probably. 








The Most Famous 
Trade Mark 


of any bank in the United States, namely the 
head of the Shawmut Indian, appears in plaster 
in’ the column caps in the new Arlington St. 
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in the Park Square Building in Boston. 
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INTRODUCING THE PUBLIC TO 






YOUR NEW BANK BUILDING 


How hundreds of new accounts were open- 


ed at a low cost and the bank’s 


name 


definitely impressed on the community 


ii HE opening of a new bank build- 

ing or the opening of a new branch 
or department presents a unique oppor- 
tunity to capitalize upon the occasion 
for new business. In the months that 
are required to construct this building 
customers grow interested in it as their 
new banking home. Competitors’ cus- 
tomers are interested because they want 
to see just what this modern new struc- 
ture has to offer. Therefore, the first 
of the bank advertising man’s problems 
is solved—He has attention. It but 
remains for him to erystalize this poten- 
tial interest into action. This can be 
accomplished only through a well-organ- 
ized advertising campaign. 

To the Depositors State Bank of 
Chicago such an opportunity. 
When it moved into its new quarters 
on March Ist, 1924, the bank had de- 
posits of about five million dollars and 
capital of $300,000. We possessed 9500 
savings accounts and 1400 commercial 
or checking accounts. The institution is 
about ten years old and situated in a 
neighborhood composed chiefly of people 
of foreign extraction. 

To properly open a new bank build- 
ing and to advertise that opening as 
it should be advertised, one must have 
money. To get that special appropria- 
tion it is necessary for us to ask our 
Board or Finance Committee for the 
required amount. In our ease, the 
Board was at that time eliminating this 
and that expenditure in order to make 
the cost of the new building come within 
a specified figure, so that to ask them 
boldly for several thousand dollars to 
advertise that building would have been 
suicide to our venture. 

The first step then, was to prepare a 
prospectus of what we intended to do, 
with an estimate of the required ex- 
penditure. 

On the day the matter came before 
the Board, we had a copy of the pros- 
pectus made for each member and we 
prepared to sell them on the 


came 


wisdom 


of opening this new building with a 
boom. We explained that the opening 


gave us an opportunity which would 
probably not recur during the super- 
vision of the present officers and direc- 
tors. We reasoned that the advertis- 
ing did in connection with the 
opening would earry with it a momen- 
tum which would benefit us throughout 
the coming year. After discussing each 
phase of the proposed campaign, we 
asked for an appropriation of $2500, 


we 


i) 


la 


By R. D. MATHIAS 


Assistant Cashier, Depositors State Bank, Chicago, IIl. 


which we received. 

During the preparation of the entire 
campaign, we constantly kept before 
us just what we wanted to accomplish: 

Ist. We wanted everyone in our 
district to know that we had moved. 

2nd. We wanted as many as possible 
to attend our opening. 

3rd. We wanted them 


to start an 





R. D. MATHIAS 


account and rent a safe deposit box. 
That was our slogan: “Start an 
account and rent a box on opening day.” 

We felt that better results would be 
obtained if we concentrated on these 
three points, rather than if we talked 
of investments, service, directors and 
the many other subjects with which the 
bank advertiser is so familiar. 

One of the first problems which con- 
fronted us in the writing of copy was 
the question of what to call our open- 
ing. Was it a formal opening, a grand 
opening or what-not? We decided that 
formal opening was in keeping with the 
dignity of banking. We then began 
to hear our eustomers ask “When is 
the grand opening to take place?” and 
not once did we hear anyone mention 
“Formal opening.” Keeping in mind 
that what we wanted was visitors and 
new customers and not dignity, we used 
the words “Grand opening” every place 
except in the formal invitations. 

Three months before the opening of 
the bank, and two months before a 
definite date could be set, we had 
printed in one color 15,000 plain 3x5 
cards announcing that at a near date 


the bank would move to its new quarters 
at the new address. These cards were 
inserted in every customer’s statement, 
in every savings account transaction 
and in each piece of mail that left the 
bank, whether it was regular corre- 
spondence or advertising matter. Our 
purpose was to create firmly the im- 
pression that we we were going to move 
soon. We felt that each time a customer 
heard of our contemplated removal, it 
caused some comment and helped to 
prepare for the day when we would 
announce a definite date. 

The cost of 15,000 of these cards was 
$40.00. 

Next, we employed a good artist to 
make four line or pen and ink drawings, 
which we used in all printed matter; 
one each of the exterior of the new bank, 
safe deposit vaults, savings department 
and the entrance to the banking lobby. 
You cannot lay too much stress upon 
the advisability of securing good art. 
work in the preparation of a campaign 
like this, for it is here that you prepare 
the basis for future advertising material. 
These drawings cost, in our ease, 
$100, for the exterior and $30, each 
for the smaller interior sketches. Zines 
and electros of various sizes cost $50; 
a total of $240. 


We then prepared our newspaper 
eampaign. Being a neighborhood bank, 


it was decided that the metropolitan 
newspapers of Chicago were out of the 
question as the waste circulation made 
the rates prohibitive. Therefore, we 
confined ourselves to community news- 
papers and to foreign language publica- 
tions. Rate for space averaged about 
seven cents per line. The first news- 
paper advertisement ran fifteen days 
before the opening date. It occupied 
120 lines on three columns and carried 
a eut of the new building. The copy 
urged people to watch for the date of 
the grand opening and to be sure to 
come. Ten days before the opening, 
we inserted a 400 line announcement of 
the opening date and repeated the cut of 
the new building. Five days before the 
opening, the press carried a_ three 
column by 150 line advertisement, 
telling the public to “Come Saturday”— 
the opening date—and the day before 
an insertion-4 columns by 150 lines, 
reading “Come Tomorrow.” 


In the last two advertisements we 


used a cut of the lobby and we con- 
tinually invited the public to “Open an 
account and rent a safety deposit box 
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WE ARE 


Bank Architects 


We make a special study of each individual 


DEPOSITORS problem. 


STATE : : ; 
BANK We are experts in the mechanical equip- 


ne ment of a modern bank. 
We bring twenty years of experience to 
your problem in handling contracts and 
contractors. 


We are your agent. 
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If you contemplate re- 
modeling or construct- 
ing a new building, let 

° ) WEST SIDE 
us give you our pro- 


NATIONAL BANK 
position. Curcaco, ILL. 
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What Our Service Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and award- 
ing of contracts in conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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on opening day.” Expenditures in news 
papers totalled $450. 

Next, we printed 30,000 two color, 
two-fold broadsides, which we distrib- 
uted to every home within a radius of 
two miles of the bank. On the outside 
cover we used an unidentified reproduc- 
tion of the entrance to the new building, 
beneath which was the teaser copy 
“NOW ON THE CORNER.” On the 
first inside page was a large cut of the 
building itself, with a simple 20 word 
copy, giving the bank’s name, location 
and an invitation to the reader to visit 
the bank opening day. On _ the 
center spread we arranged a picture of 
the bank’s savings department and one 
of the vaults, with short copy impressing 
the date and urging the reader to start 
an account and rent a box on opening 
dav. These broadsides were distributed 
from house to house the day before the 
opening. 


on 


They also may be used as a 
one cent mailing piece. The cost (ex- 
clusive of art work and engraving was 
$380 or about 144 cents each. The cost 
of distribution—$126 or $4.20 per thous- 
and. 


The formal invitations were litho- 
graphed with a reproduction of the 
building and a simple invitation. These 





View in the new building of the Depositors’ State Bank, Chicago, on the day of the opening. 


over the signature of our president, 
stating that at the request of Mr. Stock- 
holder, we were extending a personal 
invitation to the opening and assuring 
them that a formal announcement would 
go forward soon. All lists were put on 
3x5 cards and filed alphabetically into 
one large list so as to avoid duplication; 
3500 invitations cost $190; stamps 
and addressing cost $80. At the same 
time we ran our invitations we ran a 
bank statement folder. By doing this, 
7,000 such folders cost only $25. 


In our bank we employ two permanent 
lady solicitors. While they are primarily 
endeavoring to secure new accounts, the 
greatest benefit we derive from their 
efforts is the fact that they carry the 
name of the Depositors State Bank into 
every home in our district. Before our 
opening, these solicitors were of valuable 
service to us by continually talking the 
removal and opening of our new bank 
building. 

Ten day before the date set for the 
opening, we placed a large 20x12 poster 
card in every factory and store where 
we could gain access, and throughout the 
new and old bank buildings. These 
eards were printed in two colors and 
carried the old story of “Start an 

















































































The 


advertising methods which we e employed in attracting a crowd of several thousand persons 
are described in the accompanying article. 


were mailed to our commercial customers, 
a selected number of our savings depos- 
itors and various lists. Officers, direc- 
tors and employes were given a blank, 
upon which they were asked to submit 
names of friends to whom they would 
like us to send an invitation. A letter 
was sent to each stockholder of the 
bank, enclosing a blank, upon which 
they were asked to list names of friends 
who should be customers of the bank. 
The names of 500 prospects were 
secured in this way. We then sent to 
each one of these prospects a letter 


account and rent a box on opening day.” 
No announcement of the date was made 
until ten days before the opening. 

The subject of favors or remembrance 
souvenirs was the source of a great 
amount of worry to us, for there is a 
wide variation of opinion on this ques- 
tion. In our ease, we found that a 
great many of our people expected a 
remembrance, and we decided to provide 
them. 

On opening day, all officers and as 
many directors and stockholders as it 
was possible to secure, were on the 
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lobby floor to greet the incoming visitors. 
All extra employes, after having been 
schooled in the quickest and most 
courteous way to open a savings account, 
were stationed at desks or in extra cages 
ready to open new accounts. 

Favors were provided on the mez- 
zanine floor, where our investment de- 
partment is located, and before a visitor 
could secure a remembrance he was re- 
quired to ask one of the officials in the 
main lobby for a card bearing the 
necessary authority. This meant that we 
had an opportunity to ask everyene 
about opening a new account, though 
the remembrance was not made an in- 
centive. The card, which was presented 
the mezzanine, bore 


on the name 
and address of the visitor, together 
with the information as to whether 
or not he had an account. Thus 


we have a mailing list of prospects 
who have been in our bank and are 
more or less obligated to us. No men- 
tion was made of “souvenirs” in our 
advertising, inasmuch as we did not care 
for a erowd who were looking for 
“Something for nothing.” Six thousand 
favors at 13 cents cost $780. 

In twelve hours, we entertained 
13,859 visitors. This is an actual count, 
secured by men stationed at the en- 
trances with counting machines. 

During the crowded period more than 
2100 persons passed through the doors 
in one half hour, and many went away 
unable to get in. 

Over 800 new accounts were opened, 
which included 20 safe deposit boxes, 
120 savings clubs, with an average 
initial deposit of $2.00, and 635 savings 
accounts, averaging $35 each. These 
savings accounts now average $85 and 
only 15 per cent have been closed. 

The entire expenditure amounted to 
$2567, making each new account cost 
about $3.00. Considered on the basis 
of new business alone, our opening paid 
for itself. However, our benefits did 
not stop then, as for months afterward 
we were able to trace new accounts to 
our opening day advertising campaign, 
and we firmly believe that the majority 
of people living in our district know 
that we are occupying a new banking 
home. 


At the annual convention of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association which 
has just closed at Richmond, Virginia, 
R. E. Wright, manager of the com- 
mercial service department of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Association. Mr. 
Wright, as chairman of the program 
committee for the convention, had 
charge of arranging all the programs 
and the luncheon round table diseuss- 
ions. 


Clad Hamilton, Topeka, Kansas at- 
torney, was elected to the board of 


directors of the Fidelity Savings State 
Bank, Topeka. 
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The New Home of the Greenville Banking & Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our adve. tisers: 
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TWO BANK BUILDINGS NOW 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MEDFORD, WISCONSIN 
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made to the Waldorf Astoria Hote] and 
bank building of New York City. 

Plans are being drawn for an addition 
to the bank building of the Irving 
Savings Bank, New York City. 


The Athens National Bank, Athens, 
New York is having plans drawn for the 
construction of a one story bank build- 
ing to cost $25,000. It will be 30x48 
feet. 





Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the Lincoln Trust Company’s 
bank building of Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


It will cost $100,000. 





The Commonwealth Savings Bank, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been purchased by 
the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank. 
The Commonwealth Bank has capital 
of $100,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $35,000 and deposits of 
$500,000. 


Directors of the Merchants National 
Bank of Pottsville Pennsylvania, re- 
cently decided to erect a new bank build- 
ing on the present site of the institution. 


The remodeling and enlargement of the 
Farmers Bank building Dover, Delaware 
has been completed and the new struc- 
ture was open for publie inspection 
recently. 


Readers wiii confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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BANK EXECUTIVES AS NEW 


BUSINESS GETTERS 


(Continued from page 10) 
breaking difficulty of comforting a 
lonely old man across three thousand 
miles of water. 

Almost any banker would have been 
sorry for the Italian, and many bankers 
would have given him sage advice before 
dismising him from their minds. But 
Mr. Holt has put the resources of his 
bank and board of directors to the task 
of getting this old man across the water 
and settling him with his family in 
Hartford. There have been difficulties 
in the financial end of it, and Mr. Holt 
has helped to straighten these out. There 
have been even greater difficulties re- 
garding the authorities at Washington, 
and Mr. Holt has used his influence as 
former bank commissioner of the state 
of Connecticut to iron out the rough 
places. 

Mr. Holt’s Italian depositor has just 
gone to New York armed with letters 
from influential men which make it prae- 
tically certain that he and his old father 
will soon be re-united. 

How many Italians in Hartford are 
going to know about this situation? 
And what Hartford banker is going to 
get their money when they have any 
to deposit? 

The entire complexion of the news- 
papers of Hartford has shown a marked 
change since Mr. Holt commenced to 
build up a bank in that city. Prior to 
1915 it was an unusual month when all 
the advertisements of all the banks of 
Hartford in all the newspapers aggre- 
gated as much as a page of space. 

His opening gun was a full page 
advertisement in every newspaper on 
a single day; and today the newspapers 
of Hartford are splendid examples of 
financial advertising in liberal 
space, bearing the signature of half a 
dozen institutions which have somehow 
come to believe in publicity. Mr. Holt’s 
publicity has been effective, and is still, 
despite competiton, because he not only 
takes newspaper space, but fills that 
space with news. He does things, and 
he does them first, and he tells about 
them first. As Rudyard Kipling puts 
it, “They asked me how I did it, and 
I give ’em the scripture text. ‘You 
keep your light so shining, a little 
ahead of the next.’ ” 

Mr. Holt has never paid more interest 
than other banks of his city, but his 
was the first bank in Hartford to remain 
open Saturday nights for the conve- 
nience of its depositors. His was the 
first bank in Hartford to put savings 
deposits at interest from the first month 
after they were received. His was the 
first bank in Hartford to open a special 
window where liberty bonds were bought 
and sold at market prices. His was the 
first bank in Hartford to publish com- 
plete itemized lists of its investments 


good 
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so that depositors might see exactly 
what was being done with their money. 
His was the first bank in Hartford to 
tell the people all about itself in large 
size newspaper advertisements. 

When I interviewed him recently, Mr. 
Holt was interrupted by a telephone 
eall, and I heard him discussing a pur- 
chase of stock with a broker. It was 
easy to gather from the conversation 
that he knew about this stock and was 
going to get it a rock bottom price. 
Only four shares were involved and I 
thought to myself, “Here is a shrewd 
investor of his own money, who watches 
every nickel.” 

But I was wrong. He was not invest- 
ing his own money. He explained to 
me that one of his depositors with a 
$300 balance in the savings department 
had ealled on him that morning, and 
that the following conversation had 
ensued : 

“Mr. Holt, I have three hundred 
dollars in your bank, and I don’t think 
that 4 per cent is enough interest for 
me to be getting on it. I want you to 
advise me about an investment.” 

“All right, old man, what sort of an 
investment do you want?” 

“Well, I would like to buy four of 
something.” 

“Four of something?” 

“Yes, sir, four of something. You see, 
my wife’s dead, and I have four little 
boys. And everything I own has to 
be divided in four, because it’s got to 
be divided up among those four kids.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Holt, “I suggest 
that you buy four shares of such and 
such a stock, and if you want me to, 
I will buy them for you and see if I can’t 
get them for a little bit less than the 
asking price.” 

Now, this is what you mean when vou 
advertise Sut how many of 
you bankers are prepared to give this 
sort of service to your depositors? Oh, 
I hear some of you saying, “We have 
too many depositors. It may be all 
right for little banks.” 

What do you mean? “Little banks?” 
Mr. Holt has fifteen millions of deposits, 
and thirty-seven thousand customers. 
His is a bigger bank in the human 
sense than many a powerful institution 
in the central reserve cities. Eight years 
ago his bank was a little bank, but I 
am trying to show you how it got to 
be a big one. 

Of course the question that instantly 
forced itself into my mind, and into 
the interview was, “But, Mr. Holt, now 
that your bank has reached its present 
size and is growing so rapidly to even 
greater size, do you find that you are 
able to extend this kind of service 
through other people, that you can mul- 
tiply your own personality ?” 

“Why, yes,” was the reply—— 

But this article is long enough. In 
a future number of the BANKERS 
Montuty I will give Mr. Holt’s reply 
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—an answer that opens up now 
channels for development and new ideas 
for getting business that may well be 
adapted by other bank executives. 


The new Citizens National Bank 
building of Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
was opened recently. 

The Bank of Italy’s new building at 
Marysville, California, which cost $100,- 
000 was opened recently. 

The Rush County National Bank of 
Rushville, Indiana, is erecting a new 
banking home. 


The Columbus National Bank, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has moved into its new home 
at 8 E. Broad Street. 


The Paeifie National Bank, San 
Francisco, California, was tecently 
opened in the Robert Dollar building 
at 301 California Street. Officers of 
the bank are: E. W. Wilson, president; 
H. R. Gaither, vice president and ecash- 
ier; Russel J. Wilson and Verne R. 
Ponteeost, assistant vice presidents; E. 
O. Kaufmann, assistant cashier. 


The new home of the Lufkin National 
Bank, Lufkin, Texas, is now being 
occupied by the bank. The building was 
erected at a cost of $125,000 and is three 
stories in height. 


Bids were received for an addition to 


the Peoples National Bank of Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION AIDS 
CLUB WORK 


Club work, one of the most effective 
means of reaching rural boys and girls 
and inducing them to “make the best 
better” of their open country instead 
of flocking to the cities is being 
actively supported by the Missouri 
Bankers Association. 

The bankers are expanding their 
efforts through the medium of an Inter- 
county contest for Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs and a serious effort to stimulate 
country and local club leadership is 
being evidenced throughout the state. 
Last year boys’ and girls’ club work was 
carried on in 94 counties of the state 
with an average enrollment of 109 
members per county. Thus this year’s 
plan has a firm foundation. The work is 
carried on by the association co-operating 
with the extension department of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture which, 


along with the various state colleges of 
agriculture and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, became inter- 
ested in the project through the Smith 


Lever Act purported to excite co- 
operative extension work in agriculture 
and home economics, to encourage pride 
in ownership, to interest boys and girls 
in the best and most profitable practices 
of home and farm and to give opportu- 
nities to demonstrate these practices. 

Missouri bankers are interested in 
stimulating country and local club 
leadership in order to attain the follow- 
ing ends: 

1. To reach a larger number than the 
average of 109 of the availab'e 1,300 
rural boys and girls per county; 

2. To increase the percentage of 
club members who complete their farm 
and home club project work from the 
state average of approximately 30 per 
cent to 80 per cent as a goal; 

3. To demonstrate better and more 
profitable methods in agriculture and 
home making; 

4. To encourage and to assist loeal 
communities in providing a more attrac- 
tive and more satisfying rural life for 
the boys and girls. 

Herbert D. Clark was elected assist- 
ant eashier of the Citizens Banking 
Company, Qil City, Pennsylvania, to 
fill the vaecaney caused by the resig- 
ation of W. C. Ferry. 

78 


“THREE CORNERED” AID 
TO AGRICULTURE 


If the farmer, the county agent, and the 
banker can get together the condition 


of the farmer 


can be 


alleviated 


By C. D. RORER 


President, Eank cf Commerce, Eugene, Oregon 


ANKERS ean do heaps of things 
towards agricultural betterment. 

The wide range of opportunities open 
to bankers along this lines is so great 
that the only difficulty is to eliminate 
all but the most important relating to 
the outstanding problems of farm life 
and let these serve as markers to point 
the direction in which other things may 
be found by the banker who is honestly 
seeking to do his part in alleviating the 
present depressed condition of agricul- 
ture. 

If we could be instrumental in assist- 
ing the farmers of our country in aban- 
doning some of the practices of today 
that are costing them real money and 
substituting for these unsound practices, 
practices that are economically sound, 
then we will have made a long forward 
step in the right direction. Farming, if 
it is to be made more profitable in the 
next few years, and the years following, 
must be placed on a more efficient basis. 
Diversified farming, purebred sires, cow 
testing, scientific feeding, better seed, 
poultry development, silo construction, 
farm accounting, disease eradication, 
orderly marketing, farm home conven- 
iences and labor-saving devices, and last 
but not least, boys and girls club work 
are the things that are going to do it. 

What relation do these things have to 
reduced cost of production. The answer 
is this. It doesn’t cost any more to keep 
a purebred dairy sire than it does to 
keep a scrub. The use of a purebred 
dairy sire with production records back 
of him has been known to produce off- 
spring with butterfat records of 250 to 
300 pounds from dams that produced 
only around 160 pounds of butterfat. 
This is a eonerete example of reduced 
cost of production by doubling the pro- 
duction on the same cost per unit labor 
and feed with only a slightly inereased 
cost per cow invested in the original 
cost of the sire. 

Better seed—purebred seed—inereases 
the per acre yield; scientific feeding 
means more pounds beef per ton feed 
fed; cow testing eliminates the boarders ; 
poultry culling puts the slacker hen in 
the pot and increases the percentage of 


ezgs per hen; silo construction lowers 
feed costs and increase butterfat pro- 
duction; farm accounting points out the 
leaks as nothing else will; hog sanitation 
prevents disease and lowers the percent- 
age loss in the litter; and so on down 
the line. 

“But who is going to do this?” you 
say. “I’m busy running my bank.” 
That’s true! A great number have been 
busy the past year running their banks 
in reverse gear—running them back- 
wards—to keep them from catching up 
to where real business is. 

There are interests well fitted to work 
together in solving these problems. If 
the farmer, the county agent, and the 
banker can get together the condition of 
the farmer can be alleviated and in time 
completely cured. And why shouldn’t 
these three great interest work to- 
gether? There is no competition 
between these interests; nothing to breed 
disruption, and everything in common. 
In every way they are suited to work 
together better than any other groups. 
The county agent is the clearing house 
on the ground to give farmer and banker 
alike the benefit of what research and 
experimentation have proved to be sound 
and sane agriculturally. 

Bankers pay in taxes to maintain their 
college of agriculture. Why not make 
proper use of its facilities? The college 
with its extension service is the only 
agency in any state capable of putting 
over any definite program. There are 
the greatest possibilities in this three- 
cornered plan of co-operation—the farm- 
er, the county agent, and the banker. 
With these three groups properly co- 
ordinating behind some three or four 
major projects, definite results will be 
seen in every state. 

Undoubtedly honest differences of 
opinion will always exist as to the sound- 
ness of any plan. It would be too much 
good luck in a situation so complex and 
so complicated as the present agricul- 
tural situation for all of us to unite en- 
tirely on any single plan for a cure-all, 
least of all a plan as simple as this one 

The plan I mention need not interfere 
with any legislative relief. 





WHAT BIG PROBLEMS CONFRONT 
YOUR BANK’S COMMUNITY? 


Questionnaire to members of Missouri Bankers 
Association shows that most bankers feel that 
farmers will not use government’s credit facilities 


HAT are the most important 
problems which your community 
is facing? 

The Missouri Bankers Association 
recently submitted to the 1650 banks 
constituting its membership a question- 
naire which aimed to get at the heart 
of this problem of growing importance 
to bankers. The returns exceeded the 
expectations of the committee which 
devised the questionnaire by revealing a 
large number of interesting facts about 
the conditions in various communities 
and the attitude of bankers on dominant 
farm and community questions. 

Out of the 1650 questionnaires sub- 
mitted, 823 were returned. This rep- 
resented 823 banks in 622 different 
towns. Most of the banks were located 
in farming communities as 780 of the 
replies indicated that farming furnished 
the largest gross annual revenue of any 
local industry. The five most im- 
portant agricultural interests in the com- 
munities were corn, live stock, poultry, 
wheat, and dairying. 

One of the most significant results 
of the questionnaire was the evidence 
that 500 bankers out of 789 who 
answered the question were of the 
opinion that the farmers of their com- 
munities would not take advantage of 
the credit facilities provided by the 
government. Eighty-five bankers replied 
“Yes” to this question of government 
credit, and 204 were doubtful. 

It was disclosed that 674 of the 823 
banks were located in towns where there 
was no community center or building 
where the farm and city population 
could meet and which the farmers and 
their families could use as a resting 
place whjle in town. A community 
center was provided in the ease of 130 
banks. 

Co-operation between the people of 
the town and the farmers in the sur- 
rounding territory is important. It is 
interesting to observe therefore, that 
539 banks stated that their communities 
had been unsuccessful in bringing about 
this co-operation. Less than one third 
of the banks, 242 of them, were suc- 
cessful in developing co-operation. 

Each of the banks was asked to name 
what were the five most important com- 
munity problems to be solved. Many 
of them named the same subject as it 
was inevitable that the problems to be 
solved should be the same in many com- 
munities. Boiled down, there were 
about 14 leading problems that received 
from 302 to 14 “votes.” Six community 
problems received more than 100 “votes” 


from the Missouri bankers as being the 
most important. “Roads” headed the 
list with a total of 302 replies. “Com- 
munity co-operation” was second with 
258 ballots. “Schools” received 237 
replies; “extravagance” was fourth 
with 127, and “marketing” fifth with 
119. As many as 103 bankers con- 
sidered that taxes constituted one of the 
major community problems. 

These are the 16 questions asked in 
the questionnaire and the compiled 
answers: 

1. Bank deposits. What industry 
in your county furnished the greatest 
gross revenue annually to its citizens? 


Farming 

Manufactur:ng 

Mining 

Retailing 

Stoek raising 

Jobbing 

Railroading 

2. Crops. Name the five most im- 
portant crops or interests of agriculture 
in your county. 

No. oF REPLIES 
759 

Live stock 

Poultry 

Wheat 

Dairying 


Hay 


Vegetables 

Cotton 

Clover 

Rye 

Wool 

3. Schools. What is the 


condition of your rural schools? 
No. oF REPLIES 
58 


4. Manufacturing. How many of 
your industrial or manufacturing plants 
in the country use raw materials from 
the farm? Name the industries. 

No. or REPLIES 

Grain 197 

ROY WIGGONE 6 ici cwicacde 156 

Live stock 

Poultry 

Le eee ery 


5. Roads. What is the condition of 
the average road in your county. 
No. or REPLIES 
537 


6. Junior club work. If there are 
any boys’ and girls’ clubs in your 
county, name the most important club 
work and state whether the business 
men of the town and the bankers are 
materially assisting in this development 
or giving prizes to the clubs, such as 
pig, baby beef, home economies, calf, 
corn, canning and dairy clubs or cow 
testing associations. 

No. or REPLIES 
(a) Kinds 
Pig 


Home Economies 

Corn 

Cow testing 

Canning 

Poultry 

Dairy 

Stock judging 
(b) 


Assistance from Business Men 
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CHANGEABLE 
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Another Year of Progress 


HE Annual Live Stock Exposition 
marks the yearly progress of one 
of America’s greatest industries. 


For more than forty years the Drovers 
Banks have been closely associated 
with the progress of the Live Stock 
Industry and the Yards. 

As the problems of the industry have 
expanded into vital problems of 
national existence, the Drovers Banks 
have grown and increased their facil- 
ities. Our location naturally brings 
much live stock business, but we are 
equally well equipped to handle every 
other phase of modern banking. 

This Year’s Exposition, November 29 
to December 6, affords a good oppor- 
tunity to get in close touch with the 
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munity at the present time compared 
with one or two years ago? 
. No. oF REPLIES 
Diseouraged 


Improved 
Unmproved 
Worse 
Optimistic 
Depressed 
Unfavorable 
Favorable 
Pessimistic 
Bad 

( ror rd 
Divided 
Mentally worse 
Normal 


12. Credit facilities. Do you think 
any of the farmers of your community 
will seek to avail themselves of the 
credit facilities recently provided by the 
government. 

No. or Repiies 


Doubtful 
Yes 

13. Dairying. Are the farmers of 
your community at present interested in 
dairying, and is your section of the 
state suited to the dairy industry? 


live stock industry. As 


usual the 


Drovers will hold open house and you, 
your friends and customers are cor- 
dially invited to make your head- 


ROVERS 


quarters with us. 


—— 


NATIONAL BANK =i5@ 


TRUSI&é SAVINGS BANK 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


| 


| 
| 
1 





7. What is the attitude of farmers 
and business men of your community 
toward the constituted state and country 
agricultural agencies such as colleges of 
agriculture, farm bureaus, ete.? 

No. or REPLIES 

Favorable 

Indifferent 

Unfavorable 

Divided 


8. Co-operative agencies. What co- 
operative marketing agencies for market- 
ing farm products have you in your town, 
as elevators, canneries, warehouses and 
marketing associations? 

No. or REPLIES 

Shipping associations ....... 215 

LEMON piccaitesr< oe Manan’ 213 

Marketing associations 

Co-operative stores 

Warehouses 

Fruit growers associations .... 

Canneries 


9. Farm abandonment. Are many 
farmers leaving their farms in your 
community ? 

No. or REPLIES 


10. Land values. How do values of 
farm lands compare now with those of 
two or three years ago and are many 
sales or tranfers of farms being made 
in your community? 


No. oF REPLIES 
66% 


Maximum decrease 
Minimum deerease 
Average decrease 
Inerease 
Foreelosures 
Transfers 


37% 


11. Financial comparisons. What 
is the financial condition and mental 
attitude toward their business of 


farmers and livestock men in your com- 


: No. oF REPLIES 
Suited 


Not suited 

Interested 

Not interested 

14. Community co-operation. Is 
there a need for closer co-operation 
between the people of your town and 
the surrounding country, or have you 
succeeded in solving this most important 
problem ? 


No. or Rep ies 
WUROOOOMNEUL sauces dacus.evae ee 
Suecessful 
15. Community center. Have you 
in your city a community center or 
building where rural and urban popula- 
tion frequently meet and which the 
farmers and their families can use as a 
meeting or resting place? 
No. or REpuies 


Community problems. Name 
what you believe to be the five most 
important community problems to be 
solved. 

No. or REPLIES 


Co-operation 

Sehools 

Extravaganece 

Marketing 

Taxes 

Churches 

Keeping population on farm . 

Strengthening farm organization 5 

Inereased yield 

Mail order 

Law enforcement 

Smaller farms 

Eliminate bootlegging 

General suggestions on 
community problems: 


additional 
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RAND MSNALLY 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 
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Checks that create 
a good impression 


Your checks reflect the 
character of your institution. 

By making your checks 
on National Safety Paper, 
you show that your bank 
gives its depositors the 
utmost protection. 

Specify National Safety 
Paper to your stationer, 
printer, or lithographer. 


It is HONESTLY revised twice a year. It is 
COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE and is published 
nearer to the date of the information it con- 
tains than is any other similar publication. It 
is printed in TABULATED FORM, all SIM- 
ILAR ITEMS beiag placed in the SAME 
COLUMN for the purpose of comparison— 
more expensive for us, more satisfactory for 
your purpose. It is BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED in clear readable type. 





MMMM 


You constantly have occasion to consult a 
bank directory and as conditions are changing 
daily, unless you have an up-to-date book you 
will get old and inaccurate information. You 
should have the latest and best and that is what 
you get in the Rand McNally BLUE BOOK. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Publishers 
Rand McNally Building 
536 S. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


The Bankers Directory is a Business Necessity 


























Robert G. Emerson, was elected vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Boston. Prior to his connection with 


Better prices for farm products, 
lower freight rates, pure-bred live stock, 
diversified and scientific farming, better 


community spirit, industry, better homes, 


Roy McDonald, vice president and 
cashier of the Albuquerque National 
Bank, Albuquerque, New Mexico, sinee 


farm problems cannot be 
legislation, investment in local seeur- 
development, fruit and 
poultry development, fewer automobiles, 
too much eredit and payments, 
community centers, extravagance and 
thrift, trade at home, many foreclosures, 
housing problem. 


solved by 
ities, dairy 


time 


this bank, he was deputy governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


W. R. Lenee, president of the Okla- 
homa State Bank, Enid, Oklahoma, re- 
signed to become assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Kansas City Mexico and 
Orient Railroad. 


its organiztion last January, severed his 
connection with the institution. He 
will be succeeded by Fred Luthy, for- 
merly of the Citizens National Bank 
and who connected with the 
Albuquerque National sinee the affairs 
of the Citizens National taken 
over by that institution several months 


has been 


were 


Dairying has had an astonishing growth in the last few years as information about its profits has spread to the farmers throughout the country. 
In the questionnaire of the Missouri Bankers Association or community problems, it was revealed that a large majority of the members 
bankers were vitally concerned with this growing industry. (Photo courtesy “Eastern Canada” ) 
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HOW MUCH TO LOAN 
ON REAL ESTATE 
(Continued from page 15) 

and rediscounting privileges which every 
member of the Federal System now 
enjoys is superior in every way to the 
old systems and theories of reserves. 
It is probably desirable still that some 
high grade bonds be carried which could 
be used in a temporary emergency as 
collateral for temporary loans from 
other banks but such bonds can now be 
carried as permanent investments with- 
out any idea of realizing upon them 
through sale. 

In drafting the Federal Reserve Act 
it was recognized that, if the national 
banks were to be permitted to compete 





A BILLION 
DOLLAR 
CUSTOMER 


ANADA’S trade 
with the United 
States amounts to more 
than a billion dollars a 
year. Canada buys 


more goods from the 
United States than any 


other country in the 
world except Great 
Britain. 


CANADA 
IS 
PROSPEROUS 


And Canada is grow- 
ing. Her wheat crop, 
for example, has in- 
creased from 55 million 
bushels in 1900 to 475 
million bushels in 1923, 
and even yet less than 
one-fifth of the arable 
land is under cultiva- 
tion. The opportuni- 
ties for new settlers and 


new capital are un- 
bounded. 


It will pay to keep a 
friendly eye on this bil- 
lion dollar customer. 


For information about 
Canada write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 
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on equal terms with state banks the 
restrictions on real estate loans must 
be, in part at least, removed, the need 
for such removal being made even more 
clear by the fact that a large and con- 
stantly growing number of the national 
banks were operating savings depart- 
ments receiving time deposits; and, 
while the law made no provision for 
segregating the funds of savings depart- 
ments from commercial departments 
there was underlying our whole finan- 
cial and economic structure the thought 
that there was a natural relationship 
between savings and real estate loans. 
Accordingly, after some amendments, 
the Federal Reserve Act today permits 
national banks to loan on the security 
of real estate with the following definite 
limitations. Real estate loans cannot 
be made by banks in central reserve 
cities. Loans must be secured by first 
mortgages and in amounts not exceed- 
ing 50 per cent of the appraised value 
of the rea] estate. They must, in the 
ease of land other than the farm land, 
be secured by property within 100 miles 
of the banking house; and, in the ease 
of farm lands, must be either within 100 
miles of the banking house or else within 
the same Federal Reserve District. 
Loans may be made on farm lands for 
five years and on other lands for one 
year, although they may be renewed, 
provided that there is no agreement for 
renewal at the time the loan is placed. 
Lastly, the aggregate amount of such 
loans must not exceed one-third of the 
time deposits of the bank, or one-fourth 
its capital and surplus, whichever limit 
the bank may elect to observe. We have 
here then a definite upper limit beyond 
which a bank cannot legally go if it 
will. 

As the result of practical experience 
of many vears, conservative bankers, 
prior to the adoption of the Federal 
Reserve Act, had come to recognize that, 
so far as it was practical to adopt any 
formula, the loanable funds of a bank 
should be distributed approximately on 
the basis of 60 per cent in commercial 
loans to customers, 20 per cent in high 
grade investment bonds and 20 per cent 
in high grade commercial paper and 
short term bonds. The 20 per cent in 
commercial paper and short term bonds 
kept a constant stream of liquid funds 
flowing into the bank which could be 
availed of during any period when the 
demand for loans was abnormally high 
and the 20 per cent of high grade invest- 
ment bonds could theoretically be sold 
at any time to raise cash when any 
sudden and unusual emergency arose. 
Theoretically, the 60 per cent of com- 
mercial loans was always liquid, 
although no banker needs to be told what 
a fallacy this is in practice. 

This does not mean that any given 
bank ever actually adopted and followed 
any such rigid formula as above sug- 
gested, but some such division as that 
indicated was pretty generally approved 


by practical bankers and by economists 
alike and did furnish a rough guide in 
practice. If this pretty generally 
accepted rule of investing 20 per cent 
of loanable funds in high grade 
bonds was a sound rule, it is equally 
sound for any given bank to establish a 
more or less definite rule for mortgages. 
If the conclusions above stated as to the 
inadvisability of bonds as a _ salable 
reserve is sound, and if the rediscount- 
ing and borrowing provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act are sound, as the 
experience of the country in the trying 
years from 1914 to 1922 have led most 
of us to believe, then it is not too much 
to say that a bank which, roughly 
speaking, kept such a 20 per cent reserve 
prior to 1914, might now with entire 
propriety keep invested at least one-half 
of this amount, or 10 per cent of its 
loanable funds, in high grade first 
mortgages on real estate. If at first 
sight it seems unwise to convert one-half 
of our readily salable bonds into long 
term and non liquid investments like 
mortgages, apart from all other consid- 
erations, that the Federal Reserve Act, 
through the rediscounting privilege, has 
made a large part of our commercial 
loans far more liquid than ever before 
and that our average liquidity would 
be improved even with this amount of 
mortgages. Whether such proportion 
would be legal in any given institution 
depends, of course, upon the amount of 
time deposits and the amount of capital 
and surplus in the particular bank. 

No such rule would fit every bank. 
In many communities, and particularly 
throughout the East, mutual savings 
banks ean take care of a large part 
of the real estate loans. It is to be 
noted, too, that these banks ordinarily 
take what may be called the cream of the 
business. They are not operated for 
profit. There is no keen competition 
for business constantly calling for addi- 
tional expense in advertising and in 
service rendered, and they ean accord- 
ingly loan at cheaper rates and can pick 
and choose their loans to an extent which 
is impossible with commercial banks. 
On the other hand, commercial banks 
must not forget that in establishing and 
maintaining savings departments in 
those communities where there are 
mutual savings banks, they have diverted 
from the mutual savings banks millions 
of dollars in savings which normally 
would have been available for real 
estate loans. 

In other parts of the country and to 
a very large extent throughout the West, 
the mutual savings bank is, to all intents 
and purposes, unknown. In many of 
these localities the commercial banks 
are the sole local source of supply out- 
side of individuals. In such localities 
the commercial bank must necessarily 
supply the place which the mutual 
savings bank supplies in the East and 
it is probable that a distinctly higher 
ratio than 10 per cent must be the rule 
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Again, as already stated, in rural com- 
munities and in the small cities every- 
where security for loans other than in 
the form of real estate is comparatively 
rare. A national bank in such a com- 
munity should find the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act of great help in 
permitting it to expand its business and 
to compete with its rivals operating 
under state laws. 

To attempt to get any help from the 
statutes of the various states which have 
legislated on this topic is utterly futile. 
A study of these statutes leads to only 
one clear conclusion and that is that the 
doetors do most sadly disagree and that 
it is left for the practical banks to 
write their own prescriptions within 
very arbitrary but widely varying 
limitations. 

Practical bankers are no more nearly 
in accord than are the law makers. 
For example, the head of one national 
bank states that he has no confidence in 
mortgages and believes that they are 
a poor banking investment, while the 
head of another national bank, equally 
well regarded for safety and conser- 
vatism, tells that his bank earries at the 
present time about 27 per cent of its 
time deposits in first mortgages. 

National banks have to a certain 
extent failed to appreciate and to take 
advantage of this essentially new field 
of business which has been open to them 
since the adoption of the Federal Re- 
serve Act; that this new business is 
essentially safe; that the seeurity ob- 
tainable is high, that the aceommoda- 
tion to customers is very considerable 
and that the profit is substantial. 
Banks loaning a fair proportion of 
their funds upon real estate mortgages 
are performing a distinct publie service 
both in turning back savings of the 
people into what may be considered their 
natural channels and in helping to keep 
down the high interest rates charged 
by individual money lenders which 
tend to prevail when banking accom- 
modation is not obtainable. The exact 
proportion of such loans, whether, to 
time deposits, or to total deposits, or 
to capital and surplus or to other invest- 
ments must, however, be determined by 
by bank for itself, the upper limit being 
fixed by law. No bank which confines 
itself to 10 per cent of its total deposits, 
provided, of course, that it is within the 
30 per cent of its time deposits which 
the law permits, wil] run nearly as much 
risk of the ultimate loss of principal or 
interest as it does in its everyday com- 
mercial loans. 

New Head of Savings 
Bank Division 

Alvin P. Howard, the newly elected 
president of the Savings Bank Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is vice president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, 
La. He was born in New Orleans in 
1889, was educated in the schools there, 
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1015 W. Adams Street 


35 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK 


and graduated from Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, in 1911. He 
started in business with the New Or- 
leans National Bank, subsequently going 
into the cotton brokerage business. 
Dropping all business connections dur- 
ing the war period, Mr. Howard joined 
the army. After the war he became 
vice president of the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company. He is also vice 
president of the Hibernia Securities 
company, vice president of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, treasurer of 
the Investors Mortgage Company, and 
director in other corporations. 


Mr. Howard is a Democrat. He is 
married and has two children. He is 
an Elk. His home is in New Orleans, 
La. 
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Officers of the new Northwestern 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
which opened recently are John G. 
Reuteman, president; August Reis- 
Weber, vice president, and H. A. Dig- 
man, vice president and cashier. 


Miss Sarah MeMekin was 
assistant cashier of the Citizens 
National Bank, Washington, Georgia, 
to sueeceed George Mulligan, resigned. 


elected 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the board of directors of the Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, Stuyvesant 
Peabody, president of the Peabody Coal 
Company, was elected a director to 
succeed the late Frank C. Caldwell. 
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One link with einai 


Flying over a confusion of mountains, 
forests, canyons, turbulent rivers, barren 
desert wastes—through thunder-storm, 
rain and sunshine—two famous airmen 
expressed their feeling as one of absolute 
loneliness, with a world passing beneath 
that had no thought of their existence. 

Their one connecting link with the earth 
was a map. On its truthfulness their very 
lives depended. And they selected a 
Ranp MCNALLy Map to give them the most 
trustworthy picture of the ground! 

Ranp M¢Natty Maps were used by 
aviators on the round-the-world flight! 
Ranp MCNa.ty Maps were used by Mac- 
Ready and Kelly on their coast-to-coast 
flight! RANpb MCNa.ty Maps are used by 
flyers in the Air Mail Service. In all the 


incredibly varied work carried on to-day 
from the air, aviators trust themselves 
wholly and confidently to the guidance of 
Ranp M¢NAaLty Maps! 

The maps used by these men are the 
same Ranp MENatty Indexed Pocket 
Maps which you can buy for thirty-five 
cents at any stationer’s. All these 
Ranp M¢Na.iy Maps are invariably ac- 
curate—kept so by infinite attention to 
detail and by never-ceasing revision. 

Every kind of map for every imagi- 
nable purpose is made here at Map Head- 
quarters. You will find Ranp MCNALLy 
Maps, Atlases and Globes truthful to the 
last degree. They are for sale by all lead- 
ing book-stores, stationers, news-stands, 
drug stores and hotels. 


IRAND MENALLY & GOMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. 18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Branc as Philadelphia 


Detroit 


Washington 
St. Louis 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Formal 
story 


eight 
building of the 
Trust 
was held recently. 


opening of the 
bank and _ office 
Guaranty Bank and 
Lexington, Kentucky, 


hew 
Company, 


The new home of the Guarantee Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company, Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania, has been completed and 
is being oceupied by that institution. 


The Peninsula National Bank, 


land, Oregon, has purchased the build- 


Port- 


ing it is now occupying. The officers 
of the bank have not decided as vet to 
build. 


An addition to the State 
Mound, Mound, Minnesota, 
made to $12,000. 


Bank of 
will be 


cost 


The United States National bank 
building, Omaha, Nebraska will undergo 
a remodeling and an addition also will 
be made. 


Work will start at once on the branch 
bank building of the Peoples State 
Bank, Detroit, Michigan. It will be a 
one story structure, 35x60 feet of brick 
with stone trimmings. 


AN IMPELLING MOTIVE 
IN SAVINGS ADS 


(Continued from page 28) 
majority of financial advertising, is 
asked to work entirely alone without 
selling, without merchandising—the two 
most efficient aids of efficient adver- 
tising, without which even the best ad- 
vertising must sink into the class of 
publicity. 

Advertising is but part of the bridge 
spanning the chasm between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. It is a five 
foot chasm. Advertising can reach 
across but one of the five “feet,” while, 
without good advertising, the four feet 
of “meritorious product,” “good sales- 
manship,” “good merchandising” and 
“good publicity” are almost useless, it 
is likewise true that given good adver- 
tising without the other four “feet, 
the advertising becomes of problem- 
atical value in so far as 
sales are concerned. 

And it is only of late years that 
bank advertising has had any help at 
all from its two primary hand-maidens 
—merehandising and selling. 

It is only recently that we have had 
branch banks, home _ banks, pocket 
banks, budget books, industrial savings 
plans, personal solicitation, and other 
forms of merchandising and selling. 

In short, it is only recently that 
bankers have begun to realize what 
advertising ean and what it cannot do. 

But to return to savings bank adver- 
tising—Thousands of dollars are spent 
each year to develop in the minds of 
citizens an appreciation of the incal- 
culable benefits of Thrift. Daily some 
small percentage of the citizens respond 
to this and enter our banks 
with money in their hand to act upon 
our exhortations. 

We have pictured thrift to them in 
most attractive terms. We have urged 
them to save $500 or $1,000, and have 
visualized to them the inealeulable bene- 
fits to their health, their prestige, ete., 
which this act will confer upon them. 

And so in a spirit of exaltation, of 
spiritual fervor, they enter our portals 
and what do we give them?—a thing 
we call a savings passbook thing 
which looked at from the other side 
of the counter is a flimsy, flappy, 
flatulent pamphlet ‘indicating—not the 
goal—but the long hard way toward 
the goal and the small amount of at- 
tainment already accomplished. 

This is poor merchandising. It is 
dishonest advertising in one sense. We 
picture thrift in the newspapers in ro- 
seate hues, as a vital step in each man’s 
life, and then express our personal 
conception of its importance in most 
unattractive terms. 

Some day there is going to be a pass- 
book which will keep the goal constantly 
before the individual in terms as bril- 
liant and seductive as any thrift adver- 


immediate 


message 
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tisement. This passbook will minimize 
the road toward the goal and by doing 
so will smooth that road for the saver. 

Such a passbook will be real mer- 
chandising. The present passbook 
features most prominently how little 
the saver has attained while doing ab- 
solutely nothing to revive his ambition 
or his enthusiasm. 

The hair tonic, Van Ess, is sweeping 
the country, and its popularity and 
efficiency is on the tongue of almost 
every semi-bald individual. Its success, 
aside from any physical merits which 
the preparation may have, can be laid 
largely to the merchandising methods 
adopted in distributing it. If Van Ess 
Hair Tonie had been put out in the 
conventional 4, 6, or 8 ounce bottle I 
do not believe that it would have at- 
tained any greater degree of success 
than the thousand and one tonics al- 
ready buried in oblivion, but Van Ess 
was clever enough to realize that one 
had not only to make people buy the 
tonic, but to enjoy using it. He en- 
deavored to make it easy to 
properly. He endeavored and succeeded 
in keeping the enthusiasm of the 
original purchase up’ to par, thereby 
giving his tonie a chance to prove its 
native efficienéy. 


use 


But we do the reverse with our pass- 
books. 
then 


We enthuse the purchaser and 
give him such an_ unattractive 
package, such a discouraging package 
that it is littke wonder that many fall 
by the wayside and discontinue the use 
of our “tonic.” 

One merchandising 
savings badly needs is the form proven 
so efficient by Van Ess, by Colgate, 
and by seores of other manufacturers 
the form of merchandising represented 
by an attractive or utilitarian package. 

And in the past we have talked 
eternally but in rather vague and un- 
real terms of “the benefits of compound 
interest.” As a matter of hard faet 
we know that 4% compound interest 
will double a deposit in about seven- 
teen years, but who in the world can 
become enthusiastic over a gift seven- 
teen years postponed? 

But the other day I saw someone 
clever enough to head an advertisement 
“Buy $500 on easy payments.” 

This is merechandized advertising. 
This is picturing the benefits of thrift 
in immediate terms and in 
publie understanding. 


form of which 


terms of 


I saw another advertisement entitled 
“One moment for this girl”’—urging 
a man to save for a vacation—an age- 
old appeal, the benefits of which must 
be postponed at least one year. But 
this advertisement, in effect, said “Your 
wife is ill and worn and haggard, vou 
have the choice of giving her a vaca- 
tion or paying a doctor’s bill of ten 
times the cost of a vacation.” 

The advertisement pictured a vacation 
one year delayed in terms of under- 
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standable immediate benefits—or _ es- 
capement of penalties. It pulled the 
benefits of thrift out of the clouds on 
a far-distant tomorrow and made thrift 
not a saint, a Santa Claus, a historical 
or mythological character, but a living, 
flesh and blood appeal of the moment. 

Unquestionably thrift advertising in 
the next five vears is going to improve 
and it is going to have with it what it 
las so long deserved—the co-operation 
of intelligent merchandising and selling. 

But we must not expect too much 
of thrift advertising, for at anv given 
moment, even though everyone in your 
city should read a theoretically 100% 
perfect thrift advertisement, the abso- 
lute necessity of thrift eannot be brought 
home to everyone, because the appeal 


must be so personal that it can only 
hit a percentage. 

And of this percentage only a _per- 
centage will be able to act immediately. 
The remainder, owing to the fact that 
they must postpone the act, will lose 
the urge and must be _ vivified 


again. 


The Cambridge Trust Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania is now occupying 
its new home. 


once 


The addition to the eight story Tex- 
arkana National Bank building, Tex- 
arkana, Texas, is nearing completion. 
The two sections will be united in one 
building and when completed it will 
represent a total outlay of more than 
$500,000. 
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L OSSES from so-called banking 
crimes, while they effect the finan- 


cial world to an enormous extent, are 
today being greatly overshadowed by 


the newer and best paying of crimes, the 
sale of so-called Blue Sky securities, the 
vending of fake, fraudulent and worth- 
less stocks and bonds in the guise of 
safe, profitable and sound investment. 

The alarming increase in this class of 
crime which has been most noticeable 
since the close of the late war is largely 
due to the fact that the Blue Sky pro- 
moter has been more or less uninter- 
rupted in his activities. Then again, 
thousands of potential investors were 
created by means of the sale of govern- 
ment securities and thousands whose 
only knowledge of thrift had _ been 
gained by a savings bank account. 

The millions of dollars that are now 
going into the pockets of swindling pro- 
moters are not coming only from the 
savings of the unsophisticated investor. 
Even men who have successfully managed 


their own business enterprises fall a 
ready prey to the plausible swindler. 
The money lost from this source, 


variously estimated from a half to one 
billion dollars during the year 1923, if 
put into legitimate business would go a 
long way toward the settling of depres- 
sion that might take place in this 
country. It would maintain the United 
States army and navy for a_ year. 
American business is losing a good deal 
of money that it needs to keep for the 
purpose for which it was invested. 
Many attempts and plans have been 
made to check this waste, but all of 
them, while accomplishing some good, 
have in some other failed to 
check the increasing strides of the pro- 
moters of questionable enterprises. 
Advertising campaigns by local banks 


way or 


and bankers’ organizations have been 
organized, telling the citizens of the 


territory covered to go to their bankers 
before investing. In other cases ad- 
vertisements have been made a part of 
the selling kit of the salesman of a worth- 
less offering—made a part of that kit 
to purposely overcome the argument, 
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By R. W. BUDD 


Manager, Investors Protective Department, Wm. J. Burns 
International Detective Agency 


“See your Banker,” attempting to 
keep money from going into a profitable 
investment, so that the banks them- 
selves can retain the deposit, pay four 
per cent while they in turn put it into 
the same proposition and make the big 
money. The fallacy of the argument 
while known to bankers and the fair 
thinking mind, does not appear as such 
to the minds of the worker who is con- 
tinually having the ery of the oppression 
of capital on labor driven home by the 
socialistically inclined workers of the in- 
dustrial plants. So the slogan of 
“Consult your Business,” at times adds 
fuel to the promoter’s fire. 

The small losses in a community soon 
multiply to an enormous sum. Take the 
figures which were published only re- 
cently, that the per capita loss from 
investments in worthless securities was 
about $6 for every man, woman and 
child in the United States during the 
vear of 1923. Bring those figures home 
to your own town or city and what a 
tremendous loss confronts you and your 
local business interests. 

This continual flowing of water over 
the dam is undermining the foundation 
of safe and profitable investment by the 
removing of vast sums into questionable 
enterprises that might very easily be 
turned into local safe investments and 
seasoned securities. 

There are today many so-called “tip 
sheets” being cireulated through the 
mails in the guise of financial publica- 
tions. They have all the appearances of 
a sineere sheet and offer to answer in- 
quiries of its readers as to the value of 
certain securities. This is usually done 
by means of a so-called “come on letter” 
inquiring as to the amount of the stock 
he'd by the inquirer; then it may be 
followed by a telephone eall advising 
the inquirer; then it may be followed 
by a telephone eall advising the party 


to sel and buy some other security, it 
usually being the stock in which the 


so-called publisher has arranged his 
rake-off for the sale to be made. 

A short time ago the United States 
Battleship Shenandoah, the navy’s 


ui i] 
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4 CHECKING BLUE SKY | 
OPERATIONS 


An agent of justice tells of the effect of worth- 
less stock sales and how bankers can cooperate 
with business men to help curtail them 
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silvery queen of the skies, made rather 
an extended trip up the Hudson River 
and through northern New York state. 
A few days before the arrival of the 
dirigible many communities over which 
it was to pass were cireularized for the 
sale of stock in a company whose inten- 
tions it was to build a line of commercial 
dirigibles for the carrying of freight 
and passengers between New York and 
South America. On the day of the 
arrival, stock salesmen also arrived in 
many communities, for the purpose of 
selling their offerings. It seemed very 
strange that the arrival of the literature 
and the salesmen should be so timed as 
to be in keeping with the journey of 
the ship. In the course of a few days 
the fact was developed that one of the 
consulting engineers of the navy, 
assigned to the Shenandoah, was the 
vice president- and general manager of 
the concern offering the stock and the 
government’s own vessel was really 
used as the demonstration ship of the 
stock selling outfit. This beeame known 
through inside information given, in 
advance, to the promoters as to the 
course the ship was to take, with the 
result that the territory over which she 
flew was prepared in advance by liter- 
ature and the salesmen were on the 
ground to point out the possibilities of 
future travel by air and the wonderful 
investment offering. 

The plans used by many oil companies 
in the sale of their stock are too num- 
erous to mention. Even after the very 
successful drive of the United States 
authorities on the many companies 
operating in Texas, there are as many 
today as ever, and the eastern fields are 
now being visited by certain California 
companies whose offerings are not 
allowed to be, sold in their own state. 
Recently over a quarter of million 
dollars were taken from small investors, 
mostly foreigners, at Yonkers, New 
York, by a group of promoters who had 
purchased a second-hand trench digger 
from the city authorities in that city and 
had opened a hole in the ground and 
claimed to have discovered a mine right 
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there in their midst which would produce 
a fabulous amount of gold, silver and 
platinum, even going so far as to offer 
the statement that copper and other 
previous minerals might also be found 
in the same mine. This outfit, after 
getting the gold and silver of their 
clients, did rum into the coppers and is 
behind the iron bars today. 

The new entries into the field of in- 
vestment seem to be moving picture 
and radio concerns. In the last year the 
total capitalization of new moving 
picture concerns is in excess of 70,000,- 
000 dollars while during the month of 
July in California, 22 concerns selling 
their stock in the motion picture in- 
dustry had their licenses cancelled, 
revoked or suspended, but still they sell 
in the East. 

The detective agent of the American 
Bankers Association has run counter to 
this problem from all angles. It has 
handled eases for individual banks 
whose depositors have been fleeced, has 
been retained by bankers associations to 
ascertain the truth of certain statements 
made by groups of promoters and in 
numerous other ways it has come in 
daily contact with “dynamiters of high 
finance.” As a result of these activities, 
it has established in its organization a 
department that is known as the Inves- 
tors Protective Department, organized 
and operated for the purpose of protect- 
ing the citizens of a community from the 
onslaughts of these vultures. Its 
service, which is known as the Commu- 
nity Protective Service, operated in the 
local communities through the chambers 
of commerce or board of trade, and the 
reason that it operates through them is 
that after years of experiment with this 
national evil it has come to very certain 
conelusions which are: 

First, that the proper organization to 
successfully handle a campaign and 
issue information on_ stock selling 
schemes is the local chamber of com- 
merce, board of trade or other civie 
club beeause it is the one organization 
of a community that is supposed to rep- 
resent the combined interest of the 
industrial, mereantile and __ financial 
establishments of that community. It is 
the one organization to which the 
average citizen can go and will go to 
seek such information before he buys 
and not after. 

Second, it is the organization against 
which the promoter or salesman cannot 
claim an interest involved because it does 
represent the interests of the community 
as a whole. 

Third, it has means of spreading the 
information in regard to a dangerous 
offering that is not available to the 
average bank or banker. 

Fourth, if it is aetive in this work, 
the swindling outfits usually are aware 
of the fact and give a wide berth to the 
locality in which the local chamber has 
supervision. 


| 
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Cooperation. 


T is the close, per- 
sonal interest we 
take in helping our 
bank clients in the re- 
sale of securities that 
has made our services 
so valuable to them. 


Send for a free copy 
of “How Investment 
Banker Can Aid 
Commercial Bank.’’ 


Hyney, Emerson & Co, 


BANK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


1st Wisconsin Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE 


C. W. Allendoerfer Heads 
Clearing House Section 

Carl William Allendoerfer, the newly 
elected president of the Clearing House 
Section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, is vice president of the First 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. He 
was born at Carlinville, Illinois, in 1880. 
In 1898 he became bookkeeper in the 
First National Bank, Concordia, Kan- 
sas, and in 1901 auditor and assistant 
cashier of the American National Bank, 
Kansas City. In 1907 he entered his 
present position. 

Mr. Allendoerfer is a Republican. 
He is married and has one son. He is 
a Seottish Rite Mason and Shriner. 
He resides in Kansas City, Mo. 





118-120 Burdick Arcade 
KALAMAZOO 





W. F. Augustine, newly elected pres- 
ident of the State Secretaries Section 
of the American Bankers Association, 
is vice president of the Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond, Va., and 
is secretary of the Virginia Bankers 
Association. He was born in 1885 in 
Richmond, Va. After experience as 
office boy with a grocery firm and entry 
clerk in a wholesale dry goods house 
he started in as office boy with the 
Merchants National Bank of Richmond, 
rising to his present position there. 

Mr. Augustine is a Democrat. He 
is married and has one daughter. - He 
is a Mason, and a member of Common- 
wealth, Bankers and Country Clubs. 
His home is in Richmond, Va. 
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TRAINING BOND 
SALESMEN 


By L. E. YEAGER 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Chicago 








HE training and education of bond 
salesmen, to be suecessful, must 
follow in many ways the same line of 
endeavor as the education of a 
steady investment client. 

First and foremost—it should be 
emphasized that the bond salesman, to 
fulfill his highest purpose, must be 
taught that he is not merely a “peddler,” 
but in reality is in the 
category as is a professional man. 
The client must be taught that the in- 
vestment house, or the bond department 
of a bank actually wants to render the 
chent a real, genuine *service and its 
facilities and personnel 
toward that end. 

In order to what a 
manager must teach his recently 
acquired salesman, we come directly to 
the problem: What must a good bond 
salesman know; what faculties must he 
possess ? these facts are deter- 

entire satisfaction, the 


does 


much same 


are directed 


determine sales 


Once 
mined to his 
sales manager can then bend his energies 
toward instilling those qualifications into 
the make-up of his subordinates. 

The broader the knowledge of human 
nature which the prospective bond sales- 
wan brings into the profession with 
him the better suited he is for a place 
in it, 
stand 


because he must learn to under- 
and appreciate the customers’ 


point of view even above that of his 


own. Likewise he must be taught that 
of two bonds of equal merit, the one 
best suited to the c¢lient’s own needs 
and requirements is the one he should 
sell him and not that which will give 
the salesman the largest sales commis- 
sion, or the one he wants to sell most 
for some other more or selfish 
reason. 


less 


The prospective bond salesman must 
he impressed with the faet that his pro- 
fession covers a vast field of knowledge 
of business enterprise. To assist in 
this knowledge 
properly and as rapidly as possible the 
investment house must spend a great 


conveying necessary 


deal of time with the new salesman soon 
after his affiliation. In fact, the most 
successful investment houses never cease 
this close contact and co-operation with 
their salesmen which makes it easier for 
the house to know its clients’ needs and 
to fill them correctly. 

The prospective bond salesman must 
learn early that the mere name of a 
bond doesn’t mean very much—and that 
a debenture of one company may be, 
and often is, as good as a first mort- 
gage bond of another company. He 
must be able and willing to explain that 
and the that make it true to 
his client. He must have a full knowl- 
edge of the cardinal principals of diver- 
sification, not only as to the type of 


reasons 


a ee eee 


EF INDING securities you wish to 
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business in which the issuing corporation 
may be engaged, but also as to the 
relative security, marketability, and 
yield. 

One of the most important of the 
newer developments in the country- 
wide distribution of bond issues is that 
an active market for any particular 
issue is not necessarily assured merely 
because it is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange or any other stock ex- 
change. The rise in the great number 
of bond houses throughout the country 
has brought about a situation in which 
there is often a better “street” market 
than there is a listed market. Of course, 
it is not possible to compile any figures 
or statistics concerning this, but I 
believe I am safe in saying that the 
ever increasing number of bond distrib- 
utors in many cases creates a larger 
market than is made by the mere listing 
of such issues on a stock exchange. 
Thus the study of the marketability of 
bonds should be of advantage to a 
young salesman in properly convincing 
his clients of the truth of his assertions 
in this regard, and increase his chances 
of selling his clients new issues instead 
of listed securities. 

The first and last thing to preach to 
a young salesman is: develop an ap- 
preciation of “safety first.” Convince 
him that his prime funetion is to 
hammer home that thought in the minds 
of his clients. This should be the par- 
amount, dominating idea in all his re- 
commendations. 

The salesman must be trained to 
think for himself and not to take the 
word and advice of those always ready 
to brand or rate bond issues for him. 
The bond salesman, to best protect the 
interests of his client, must be trained 
to observe financial conditions, local, 
domestic, and foreign, and be able to 
interpret them correctly for himself and 
trace their probable effect upon secur- 
ities. 

Prospective investors throughout the 
country are gradually beginning to 
realize the importance of securing the 
right counsel when it comes to putting 
their money to work. They are begin- 
ning to realize, many of them after sad 
experiences of their own, that the 
proper investment of money is almost 
as much a profession as is law or 
medicine. They are beginning to realize 
that the reputable, well-known invest- 
ment banking houses have a keen sense 
of responsibility and duty to the in- 
vesting public, and that they, as pros- 
pective investors, ean avail themselves 
freely of the valuable services of these 
organizations. 

The successful voung salesman also 
must be taught lovalty to his house. He 
must learn that if the security he is 
trving to sell wasn’t safe, his house 
wouldn’t have given it to him to sell. He 
will then recognize that, before his 
house has purehased anv issue and 
before it is willing to lend its name in 
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recommending the security, it has eare- 
fully and completely investigated all 
these angles that bear upon its ultimate 
safety and desirability. 

Every young bond salesman has a 
distinet opportunity to serve the public 
by encouraging customers to seek sound 
and capable advice in investment and 
financial matters, and in doing so, he is 
actually hitting a death blow at wildeat 
speculation and its attendant 
misery, despair, and even in many eases, 
ruin. <A suceessful bond salesman, then, 
is a member of a profession that is con- 
stantly striving to advance the welfare 
of the public, and, in so doing, merits 
the confidence of those with 
comes in contact. 


losses, 


whom he 


A STATISTICAL SERVICE 
ON PACIFIC COAST 


“Pacifie Business,” a monthly survey 
and forecast portraying graphically busi- 
ness conditions in the Pacifie region is 
to be discontinued as a magazine avail- 
able separately to subscribers and is to 
be issued in conjunction with various 
other services of the Baley Pacific 








J. STANLEY BALEY 


Service, its publishers. 

The service is directed by James S. 
3aley, formerly manager of the depart- 
ment of statisties of The National Bank 
of the Republic of Chicago. His organ- 
ization of business statisticians and 
financial advertisers has become known 
as “the pioneer independent statisical 
organization of the Pacifie slope.” 

The complete service with which the 
“Pacifie beeame affiliated 
starting on October 1 is comprised of 
the following material: 


Business” 


A confidential 
general business trends 
flashes of the important high lights 
affecting business; an — investment 
market bulletin issued every two weeks 
and giving a brief review of the trend 


weekly report on 


giving brief 





“Location 0 
the Property’ ¢ 


A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 


N A GREAT city like Chicago, adding 
thousands to its population every year, it 
might be thought, upon shallow considera- 
tion, that any location, by virtue of its being 
within this great city, is one destined to in- 


crease its value. 


We have found that 


locations which, in 


their day, were considered quite superior, 
have by reason of certain conditions, not only 
failed to hold to their then valuation, but 


instead have actually decreased. 


Other 


properties, coming within the scope of our 
knowledge have increased in value due to 
certain distinguishable conditions. 


It is a complete understanding of these con- 
ditions, gathered over a period of 69 years of 


experience in the real 


estate loan business, 


which makes it possible to anticipate today 
the conditions of tomorrow, as they affect 


location. 


There are convincing arguments of safety 


in every issue offered 


by Baird & Warner 
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and condition of the stock and bond 
market with comments and forecast; a 
special pacifie region report giving 
important business information on Far 
West conditions and business analysis; 
unlimited service on stock and bond in- 
quiries ineluding comprehensive reports 
furnished on all listed concerns or on 
any stock or bond issue where informa- 
tion is obtainable, also counsel and 
advice on investment problems; un- 
limited use of service for any special or 
additional information not 
given in regular bulletins or reports. 
the purpose of which is to furnish non- 
technical bulletins in the briefest prae- 


business 


tieal form, covering local, national and 
international developments and special- 
izing on Pacific slope requirements. 


A special service is offered comprised 
of a confidential weekly report, “Pacific 
Business,” reports listed stoeks or 
bonds with counsel and advice on in- 
vestments and use of service on special 
business information. 


on 


Plans are being drawn for an addi- 
tion to the Mount Pleasant Bank build- 
ing of Pleasantville, New York. This 
addition will cost $100,000. It will be 
a three story structure. 


Plans are being drawn for the econ- 
struction of a two story bank and apart- 
ment building for the Smithfield State 
Bank, Smithfield, Pennsylvania. It 
will cost $25,000. 
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WORKING OUT A PLAN 
ON “HOUSE-TO-HOUSE” 


(Continued from page 55) 
pieces includes hauling and handling 
charges from bank to temporary place 
of storage. 

5. No other advertising matter to be 
distributed at the same time by the 
same crew. 

6. Work to be done by men(no boys) 
in crews of six and no less than four 
with a foreman in charge. 

7. In rain or inclement weather, no 
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matter is to be distributed, but stored 
in a dry place and kept until weather 
clears sufficiently to dispose of it. 

8. The distribution will be continued 
until contract is completed unless 
otherwise agreed upon by both parties. 

9. Only one piece of literature to be 
left in each occupied house or apart- 
ment, and none to be given out on the 
streets. 

10. Literature must be placed in or 
behind mail box, or upon the front door, 
or between the door and the easing, high 
out of the reach of children. | 


> 
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Limited 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


Total Assets 


($5 to the £) 


12) $203,584,020 


1923 


175 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. 


20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 





EXPORTS 


SUMMA 


IMPORTS 


ZEALAND 


NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Chief Office in New Zealand :-WELLINGTON 


BRANCHES and AGENCIES 


THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Authorized Capital - £6,000,000 Reserve Fund - £1,470,000 
Subscribed Capital - £4,500,000 Uncalled Capital £3,000,000 


Paid-up Capital 


£1,500,000 


Directors. 


Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, Chairman. 
HENRY F. FRESHWATER, Esq. 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 


LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq. 


SIR JAMES H. B. COATES (Honorary Director). 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Telegraphic 
= Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and collects Bills of Exchange. 
= Receives Deposits of £50 and upwards for fixed periods at rates to be 
= ascertained on application, and conducts every other description of banking 
i | 
=] 


business. 


ROBERT LOGAN, Esq. 
Hon. SIR ARTHUR M. MYERS, 
J. B. REID, Esq. 


Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS. 
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11. A report is to be made to this 
bank of any recipient objecting to liter- 
ature left on his premises and from that 
time no literature will be delivered at 
that address. 

12. The distributor agrees not to dis- 
tribute for any other bank, trust com- 
pany or institution doing a banking or 
savings business in same city during the 
period of this contract. 

The cost incident to this plan in other 
cities would differ very little one way 
or another. 

No campaign is 100 per cent perfect 
but the dollar should earn at least a 
fair return. Our experience has proven 
it to strengthen the appeal on account 
of the unique form of delivery. Liter- 
ature attractively illustrated, interesting 
in text and pleasing in typography will 
demand reading and attention whether 
delivered by postman or distributor. 

Many expressions from the recipients 
commenting upon our literature and this 
form of entree each month into the 
home, together with the barometer of 
our new accounts pointing to an incline, 
is gratifying and convincingly evident 
that our policy must be correct. The 
beauty of it all is that we have been 
spared the worry, responsibility and 
large expense of overhead, employment, 
investment and general upkeep. 

It would be amiss to say that “Mass 
Plan” will extinguish “Direct by Mail.” 
To the contrary, it distinguishes each 
one individually into independent 
classes. Direct by mail is here to stay 
indefinitely. To function with maximum 
results it should confine its activities to 
an applicable field, shooting directly to 
the prospect on a timely subject of per- 
sonal concern. 

Mass plan serves as effectively and 
with the same intent as the direct by 
mail method of sending literature 
through the mails to a general class of 
names. Mass plan spreads over a larger 
area thoroughly cireularizing a solid 
field or-a complete section with no 
advance preparation at an extremely 
low cost, impossible to realize from 
direct by mail. 

Many institutions create their own 
literature. In that event, the bank can 
enter into a binding contract direct with 
the local distributor. Payment for 
services rendered is made each month 
providing the agreement has been prop- 
erly fulfilled. 


The Missouri Joint Stock Land Bank 
and the Kansas City Joint Stock Bank, 
both of Kansas City, Missouri, will be 
consolidated. The combined institu- 
tions have assets of more than $36,000,- 
000 and mortgage loans outstanding of 
$32,972,000. Approval of the stock- 
holders of both banks and of the federal 
farm loan board is expected. The 
Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank 
operates in Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Both are under the same management. 
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A World Power 
In Banking 


THE name of Barclays stands as a synonym of 
world banking. Aggregate resources controlled by 
the organization of Barclays Bank Limited are 
today in excess of $2,000,000,000. 

There are more than 2,000 offices in the British 
Isles, including over 1,700 branches of the parent 
bank in England and Wales. Throughout France, 
Belgium and Egypt, in Palestine, at Gibraltar, 
Malta and Khartoum, are banks allied with 
Barclays Bank. Correspondent relations are 
maintained throughout the world. 


American banks are cordially invited to use 
Barclays’ facilities for their overseas transactions. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
Head Office: 54, LomBarD Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 


Chief Foreign Branch: 
168, Fencuurcu Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 


Representative in America: 
H. Poe Alton, 60 Watt Street, New York City 


The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


7 AODERN, comprehensive 
WA Als commencial banking facili- 

ties, and a highly developed 
pr information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other — con- 


veniences for those engaged in foreign 


trade— 
Exceptional facilities for the admin- 


istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $28,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENTS OF TWO 
SIMILAR COMPANIES 


(Referred to in article ‘‘An Accurate Basis for Sizing Up Credits’’ on page 22 of this issue). 


COMPANY A 


COMPANY B _ 








1921 
4,785.70 
39,167.23 
36,017.22 


1918 
3,132.30 
Receivables 27,234.27 
Mdse. 31,184.54 


1919 1920 
3,915.27 4,306.50 
32,103.50 32,956.47 
39,306.60 36,793.17 


Date, Dec. 31st 
Cash 


1922 
4,470.93 
32,658.93 
30,466.53 





Current Assets 61,551.11 


75,325.37 74,056.14 
Fixed Assets 51,542.54 


50,887.00 59,500.19 


79,970.15 
61,073.22 


67,596.39 
61,000.00 





Total 113,093.65 126,212.37 133,556.33 141,043.37 
Notes & 
Payable 30,168.21 35,610.84 


eserve 1,566.00 


Accts. 
32,878.17 
3,124.00 


34,764.42 
4,000.00 | 


128,596.39 


31,319.22 
570.00 





Funded Debts 19,575.00 15,268.00 12,520.00 7,916.00 


3,900.00 





Total Debt 49,743.21 52,444.84 
Capital 40,000.00 40,000.00 
Surplus 23,350.44 33,767.53 
Net Worth 63,350.44 73,767.53 


48,522.17 
48,000.00 
37,034.16 


85,034.16 94,362.95 


36,789.22 
56,000.00 
35,807.17 
91,807.17 





Total 113,093.65 126,212.37 
Sales 


133,556.33 141,043.37 


RATIOS COMPANY A 





128,596.39 
144,855.00 180,090.00 199,665.00 203,580.00 187,920.00 








Date 1918 1919 

Cosson Ratio 04 202 
se.-Received 122 
Worth Fis ed 144 
Worth-Debt 140 
Sales-Received 561 
Sales-Mdse. 458 
Sales-Worth 244 
Sales-Fixed 353 


205 
it 
142 
175 
605 
542 
234 
335 


INDEX COMPANY A 








We. Rel. Val. Rel. Val. Rel. Val. 


Rel. Val. Rel. 


Val. 


Date, Dec., 31st 1918 1919 1920 

Cash 1,566.00 2,192.40 2,505.60 
Receivables 19,938.31 25,419.31 24,636.31 
Mdse. 10,698.91 18,137.41 24,088.22 
Current Assets 32,203.22 45,749.12 51,230.13 
Fixed Assets 19,575.00 19,575.00 23,490.00 


Total 51,778.22 65,324.12 74,720.13 


Notes & Accounts 
Payable 
Tax Reserve 
Current Debt 
Funded Debts 
Total Debt 
Capital 
Surplus 
Net Worth 
Total 


Sales 


1921 
2,818.02 
26,202.31 
28,786.21 


57,806.54 
35,040.50 


92,847.04 


31,237.17 


59,866.00 
47,375.00 


107,241.00 








15,558.21 29,104.11 


1,575.00 
30,679.11 
27,400.00 
58,079.11 
35,000.00 
12,908:93  14.161.89 
40,408.93 49,161.89 


92,847.04 107,241.00 
140,940.00 122,931.00 


24,954.21 27,538.11 
780.00 1,400.00 





25,734.21 
15,660.00 
41,394.21 
23,500.00 
9,825.92 
26,550.01 30,721.91 33,325.92 


51,778.22 65,324.12 74,720.13 
86,130.00 105,705.00 125,280.00 


15,558.21 
9,670.00 
25,228.21 
23,500.00 
3,050.01 


28,938.11 
23,500.00 


52,438.11 
27.500,00 








RATIOS COMPANY B 


Date 1918 1919 
Current Ratio 206 202 
Mdse.-Rec. 53 71 
Worth-Fixed 135 156 
Worth-Debt 105 88 
Sales-Rec. 432 415 
Sales-Mdse. 805 582 
Sales-Worth 324 344 
Sales-Fixed 440 540 533 


INDEX COMPANY B 
Wt. Rel. Value Rel. Value Rel. Value Rel. Value Rel. Val. 

















Current Ratio 25 101 25.25 100 25.00 101 25.25 102 25.50 101 
Worth-Fixed 10 89 8.90 105 10.50 104 10.40 112 11.20 109 
Worth-Debt 25 96 24.00 106 26.50 133 33.25 153 38. 

20 101 20.20 107 <5 les 23.00 99 
20 89 17.80 88 17.60 104 20.80 108 


100° 112.70 
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25.25 
10.90 
47.00 


23. 
128.75 


Current Ratio 25 102 25.50 100 25.00 98 24.50 98 24.50 96 24.00 
Worth-Fixed 9.80 114 11.40 103 10.30 84 8.40 76 7.60 


Worth-Debt 
Sales-Rec. 
Sales-Mdée. 


Total 


19.75 67 16.75 61 15.25 58 14.50 64 16.00 
16.40 79 15.80 97 19.40 103 20.60 92 18.40 
30.80 111 22.20 99 19.80 94 18.80 75 15.00 


102.25 91.15 89.25 86.80 81.00 
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LIMITED. 
Formerly THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF ENCLAND, LIMITED 
Established 1833. 


Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Over 1,100 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES. 
The Agency of COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKS undertaken. 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


The Foreign Department at this Office is specially Organized for 
the conduct of the Sterling Accounts of the Colonial and Foreign 
Correspondents of the Bank. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 


GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


AUXILIARY : 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 











PERFECTING MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 24) 
largest amount held by life com- 

pany. 

For are apparent to 
all, however, the savings banks of the 
country particularly qualified to 
carry a very large share of the mort- 
wage investment total. The total assets 
ot all the United 
States as of June 30, 1923, were approx- 
imately $18,000,000,000, and assuming 
that the 
consist of first upon real 
it would indicate that nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of savings deposits are 
the great 
New York City, the 
Bank, 
Knox, 


any 


reasons which 


are 


banks in 


savings 


about 55 per cent of assets 
mortgages 


estate, 


invested in 
savings banks in 


mortgages. Of 


directed by 
president 


Bowery Savings 
William = E. 
of the American Bankers 
tion for the ensuing year, carried as of 
August 1, 1924, mortgages amounting 
to $144,392,965. The mortgage account 
of this bank is steadily growing, the 
advanees for the first six months of 
1924 being at the rate of $38,000,000 
$24,000,000 for 
Industrial 


new 
Assoeia- 


against 
while the Emigrant 
Bank has a mortgage invest- 
ment account of  $234,774,775, the 
amount advanced to date during 1924 
being at the rate of more than $30,- 
000,000 per annum, as against $25,- 
(00,000 during 1923. 

During recent vears a group of mort- 
gage houses, have sprung up like mush- 
rooms and in some instances prospered 
hevond the wildest dreams, in part at 
least by disregarding the 
principles which have always been con- 
sidered essential to permanent safety. 


per annum 
1923: 


Savings 


some of 


The most fundamental of these is the 
percentage of loan to __ security. 
Eighty per cent, 90 per cent and 100 
per cent loans, based upon _ present 
prices can by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion be classified as bonds. Thev are 
in effect the property 
and basis of 
costs for commissions 
and services, which may well be 
found burdensome, if not ruinous. 
This tendeney, which has as its basis 
inexperience, ignorance of sound prin- 


shares in 
issued on the 
and charges 


excessive 


ciples, or the greed for gain and the 
feverish desire for volume, has naturally 
largely to those enter- 
prises conceived by people of a specu- 
lative turn of mind and indiv- 
idual investment in the enterprise is 
but slight. On a seale of falling prices 
and lowered rents, the nominal owners 


heen confined 


whose 


of these properties will find themselves 
merely unpaid collection agents for the 
lender, and, with little at stake, will be 
certain, in large numbers, to turn over 
the property to the actual owners, the 
hondholders. 

Another fundamental 
largely to disregard the old bases for 
appraisal and to insist that the test of 
value shall be a capitalization of rents, 
and this not over a period of years, but 
at what may well prove to be a high- 
water level, which, with the ebbing of 
the tide, will demonstrate the fallaey 
of the theory. Other minor but im- 
portant factors which are being too 
often overlooked are the wisdom of im- 
pounding with a trustee construction 
funds if bonds are sold in advance of 
completion of the building, and the use 
of independent corporate trustees in 
connection with bond issues. 

With regard to the present 


error has been 


and 


probably future trend of building costs 
and rentals, while there are differences 
of opinion, the majority of the reecogn- 
ized economists hold to the view that 
these factors are now pointing down- 
ward, the degree depending on local 
conditions. In other words, in making 
due allowance for special conditions 
obtaining in certain sections, the short- 
age of structures has been largely over- 
come, and to the extent that this condi- 
tion is not taken into account in the 
future, there will eventually be a surplus 
of buildings, vacancies, a lowering of 
rents, decreased earnings. Like a straw 
pointing the direction of the wind in 
this particular is the report of the Na- 
tional Association of Building Owners 
and Managers, having to do with the 
operation off apartment buildings 4n 
different cities. Their report indicates 
a percentage of vacancies for 1923 of 
5.47, as against 2.85 for 1922. Again, 
the survey of the Real Estate Market, 
published by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, as of June 1, 
1924, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The real estate market the 
country over manifests a fairly satis- 
factory degree of activity; 

(2) Residential rents have clearly 
passed the peak in the country as a 
whole and are being stabilized at 
present levels, with a downward 
tendeney in some quarters; 

(3) Building shortage is reported 
fairly well overtaken; 

(4) For the most part, money for 
the development of real estate is plenti- 
ful, but investors and lenders are 
assuming an attitude of caution and 
severity, particularly toward speculative 
enterprises ; 

(5) The labor situation in the build. 
ing trades is more satisfactory, with a 
possibility, however, of a temporary 
inflation this fall. Building activity is 
not quite so great as it was in November, 
1923; 

(6) As to the marketability of 
property, both residence and business, 
the turnover is running about 60 per 
cent as compared with November 1923. 

(7) In rentals, the average from 
the cities reporting is 10 per cent 
upward, as against 40 per cent in 
November, 1923; 74 per cent stationary, 
as against 50 per cent in November, 
1923, 16 per cent downward, as against 
10 per cent in November, 1923. 

A safe and satisfactory experience 
for an investor in mortgage loans is 
perhaps more dependent than any other 
single factor upon the _ integrity, 
knowledge and long experience of the 
issuing company. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon this point in these 
days of newly fledged companies, high- 
powered salesmen, and full-page ad- 
vertisements. Real estate over a period 
of years produced only a_ certain 
average return. It will be found in- 
adequate to meet the exactions placed 
upon it in many eases. 
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The mortgage market has_ been 
broadened immeasurably to include a 
vast army of people of small means 
and of limited financial knowledge. 
The mechanies of the process under 
which this tremendous new volume of 
mortgage securities has been made 
available to these hundreds of thousands 
of investors, have been perfected to an 
extraordinary degree. The 
business as a whole is in a position to 
attain a place of prominence and re- 
cognition hitherto deemed impossible. 
It is, therefore, the bounden duty of 
all right-minded and_ conservative 
lenders to bend every effort not only to 
safeguard their own securities, but also 
to voice unqualified opposition to 
methods, practices and principles which 
will make questionable, unless opposed, 
this whole class of investments, and 
bring loss and sorrow to innumerable 
people who cannot afford to risk their 
hard-earned savings. 


mortgage 


ORGANIZE NEW YORK 
BANKING HOUSE 

The Equitable Acceptance Company, 
planned to carry on in New York a 
business similar to that of the British 
merchant banker, is being organized at 
the present time with a capital of 
$1,000,000. The enterprise is being 
pushed extensively beeause of the 
brighter European outlook following 
the successful organization of the Ger- 
man loan. 

The organizers are domestic and in- 
ternational bankers of repute, including 
in their number Romain A. Philpot 
who will serve as president and who 
was recently selected by the govern- 
ment of Persia to organize and become 
head of a new bank for that country; 
David FE. Williams, vice president-see- 
retary, formerly financial executive in 
industrial corporations and later of the 
industrial department of the Bankers 
Trust Company; Christian Djorup, 
partner of MeArdle, Djorup and 
MeArdle, specialists in bank and for- 
eign exchange accounting; Bates Way- 
man, for many years freight executive 
in London and Paris of the American 
Express Company; Adolph H. Brandit, 
formerly vice president of several banks 
and trust companies; and L. M. Phill- 
ips, formerly a representative of Can- 
adian capitalists to the Peruvian 
government and a specialist in Latin- 
American finanee. 


Oscar Wells Named First 

Vice President of A. B. A. 
Osear Wells, president of the First 
National Bank, Birmingham, Ala., who 
was elected first vice president of the 
American Bankers Association, was 
born in Platte County, Missouri, in 
1875. He was educated at Bethany 
College, West Virginia. In 1898-99 
he was assistant cashier of the Wells 
Banking Company, Platte City, Mo. 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


Authorised Capital—$165,000,000 
[$5 =£1) 


New York Representative: C. M. PARKER 
804-5 Royal Building, 68 William Street 


Full representation is 


established by Branches or 


Agents in all Principal Cities and Towns of the United 
Kingdom and by Coores pondents throughout the World. 


Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 





The Anglo-Egyptian Bank Limited 


Affiliated with Barclays Bank Ltd. 


Subscribed Capital - - 


- £1,800,000 


Paid-Up - - - £600,000 | Reserve Fund - - - £720,000 
Head Office: 
37-39 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC4 
Branches: 

Egypt: ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, BENI-SOUEF, MANSOURAH, 
MINIEH, PORT SAID, SUEZ, TANTAH, ZAGAZIG, ASSIUT. 
Sudan: OMDURMAN, KARTOUM, PORT SUDAN, 
MAKWAR, WAD MEDANI. 

Palestine: HAIFA, JAFFA, JERUSALEM, NAZARETH. 

Mediterranean: MALTA, GIBRALTAR. 


The Bank transacts every description of Banking business in Egypt, grants letters 
of Credit, and affords facilities to Travellers proceeding to Egypt and elsewhere. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 
On current accounts, Interest at the rates of 2 per cent per annum allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances provided they do not fall below the sum of £200. 





end from 1899 to 1902 was president 
of the Edgerton National Bank, Edger- 
ton, Mo. Suceessively he was cashier 
of the Carthage, Missouri, National 
Bank, 1903-5; Fort Worth, Texas, Na- 
tional Bank, 1905-9; Commereial Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, Tex., 1912-13, 
and governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Dallas, 1914-15. He resigned 
to become president of the institution 
he is now associated with. For the past 


year he has been second vice president 
of the American Bankers Association. 

Mr. Wells married Miss Hallie Hurst 
Jacob, of Wheeling, W. Va. in 1911. 
He is a Democrat, member of the Chureh 
of the Disciples and a 32d degree Mason. 
His home is in Birmingham, Ala. 

He is well known not only throughout 
the Southern states but throughout the 
country because of his activities with 
the A. B. A. 
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NEW A. B. A. HEAD ROSE 
FROM CLERKSHIP 


William E. Knox, the newly elected 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, is president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York City. 

Born in Strabane, Ireland, in 1862, Mr 
Knox was brought to the United States 
by his parents at the age of nine. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
New York City and at the age of 15 
started work as an office boy in a pub- 
lishing house. After eight years ex- 
perience in the publishing business Mr. 
Knox entered upon his banking career 
as junior clerk with the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank in 1885 and has been con- 
nected with that institution ever since. 
During his 39 years association with 
the bank Mr. Knox has had experience 
in every position, from junior clerk to 
president. He attributes his suecess to 
this knowledge of banking gained 
through having filled all subordinate 
positions, applying himself in them to 
all details of the business, studying, 
working hard, but not permitting him- 
self to get in a rut. 


The Bowery Savings Bank, of 
which Mr. Knox is the head, was 
established 90 years ago. Appreciat- 
ing the obstacles which newcomers 
encounter on arriving in this country, 
Mr. Knox has opened in his bank de- 


partments especially equipped to help 
immigrants not versed in American 
ways and language. He is a firm be- 
liever that a sure eure for bolshevism, 
radicalism and all other forms of revolu- 
tionary discontent is a savings bank ac- 
count, promoting a sense of security 
and of ownership to be defended. 

Mr. Knox has long been active in 
banking association activities. For the 
past year he has been first vice-pres- 
ident of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. He was president of the Savings 
Bank Section of the  Assoriation 
1914-15, and vice-chairman of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks 1921-22. He is a Republican, 
and a member of the Union League 
Club, New York Athletie Club, Rye 
Country Club and the Chamber 


Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 
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JAMES B. FORGAN 


JAMES B. FORGAN DIES 
OF ILLNESS 


James B. Forgan, “dean of Chicago 
bankers” and chairman of the board of 
the First National and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, died on 
October 28 in the Presbyterian hospital 
in Chicago. He was 72 years old. 
Heart weakening following hemorrhages 
was the cause of death. 

The noted financier was known in 
banking circles throughout the nation 
and had been instrumental in the train- 


ing of many bankers of no _ limited 
suecess. He was one of the guiding 


spirits of the Chieago Clearing House 
Association and was a director of many 
of the outlying banks of Chicago and of 
numerous industrial establishments in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Forgan’s first bank connection 
was with the Royal Bank of Scotland 
which he left after three years’ service 
to emigrate to Canada. In Canada he 
immediately became affiliated with the 
Bank of British North America and 
later became inspector of agencies with 
the Bank of Nova Scotia. Establish- 
ment of an agency in Minneapolis by 
the bank brought Mr. Forgan to the 
United States. He managed the new 
branch for about three years and then 
became cashier and manager of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis. In that capacity he came to the 
attention of Lyman J. Gage, then pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Chicago and later secretary of the 
treasury under President McKinley. In 
1892, Mr. Forgan was offered the vice- 
presidency of the First National Bank 
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of Chicago which he accepted. When 
Mr. Gage left to join McKinley’s 
cabinet, Mr. Forgan succeeded as pres- 
ident and held the position until 1916, 
except for an early absence of two years 
caused by ill health. In 1916 he became 
chairman of the board of directors which 
position he held until his death. 


CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 
DIES IN HOSPITAL 


Charles L. Hutchinson, vice-president 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, and one of the executives 
who came into the company through the 
absorption of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, died recently in Chicago 
after a short attack of bronchial pneu- 
monia. 

Mr. Hutchinson was widely known 
not only on La Salle Street but through- 
out the country as a banker of prom- 
inence and was known throughout Chi- 
cago as the founder and for many years 
former president of the Chicago Art 
Institute. He was also a prominent 
chureh and club man. 

His father, B. P. Hutchinson, better 
known as “Old Hutch,” one of Chicago’s 
famous grain speculators, was a big 


factor in the Chieago Board of Trade 
affairs. His son entered the grain 
business. 


Upon giving up grain activities, Mr. 
Hutchinson became a banker. Besides 
being vice president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank he had been a director 
of the Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago. 

Also active in civie affairs and charities, 
Mr. Hutchinson served as a member 
of the sanitary district board of Chi- 
cago and the south park commission. 
He had been president of the Chicago 
orphan asylum, a trustee of Hull House 
and of the Old People’s home. He was 
also a trustee of the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington and a director of the 
Presbyterian hospital where he died. 
He had also served as treasurer of the 
University of Chicago. 


Frank D. Long, formerly of Green- 
ville, Pennsylvania, was elected cashier 
of the First National Bank of Wood- 
lawn, Chicago. 
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TETER HEADS TRUST 
COMPANY DIVISION 


At the fiftieth annual meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association, which 
assembled in Chicago on September 
29th, Lucius Teter, president of the 
Chicago Trust Company was elected 
president of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the Association. 


President Teter began his banking 
eareer as a clerk with the Continental 
National Bank in Chicago in 1892, and 
was later connected with the American 
Trust & Savings Bank, also in Chicago. 
In 1902 he organized the Chicago Trust 
Company (formerly Chicago Savings 
Bank & Trust Company), and for the 
past sixteen years has been president of 
the institution. 


His broad experience fits him 
especially for the high office to which he 
has been chosen. For many years he 
has been closely allied with important 
business and financial interests in the 
Chicago District. Mr. Teter was the 
war president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce serving in 1917. He 
has also been active in many movements 
of a charitable and educational nature 
for the betterment of the community. 


In 1907 he was chosen as president 
of the Savings Bank Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and last 
year in Atlantic City was elected as 
vice president of the Trust Company 
Division of the A. B. A., which has 
now chosen him to direct their activities 
for the ensuing year. 


Edgar L. Mattson Leads National 
Bank Division 


Edgar L. Mattson, the newly elected 
president of the National Bank Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, is vice president of the Midland 
National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 
He was born abroad in 1871, of 
American parents. 


Mr. Mattson was educated in the 
public schools of Minnneapolis and 
started his business career as a bank 
messenger in 1888. He has been con- 
tinuously in the banking business, hold- 
ing official positions in three Minn- 
eapolis banks. He is an officer and 
director of a number of business cor- 
porations. In 1923 he was chairman of 
a commission sent by Minnesota to 
the Government of Sweden. He is a 
former president of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association. 


Mr. Mattson is a Republican, is 
married and has four children. He 
makes his home at Wildhurst, Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn. 


R. M. Deever recently sold out his 
interests in the Greenleaf State Bank, 
Washington, Kansas. Forrest Ayres 
sueceeds Mr. Deever as cashier. 





MISS MARGARET REYNOLDS 


Miss Margaret Reynolds is the effi- 
cient librarian of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, and in this 
capacity has developed one of the out- 
standing financial libraries in the United 
States. She is active in the financial 
section of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, whose display attracted marked 
attention at the convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association this year. 


W. C. Gordon New Chief of 
State Bank Division 


William Catron Gordon, newly elected 
president of the State Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association, 
is president of the Farmers Savings 
Bank, Marshall, Mo. 

Born at Waverly, Mo. in 1878, Mr. 
Gordon graduated from Marshall, 
Missouri, High School in 1894. He 
received his A.B. at Missouri Valley 
College 1898, A.B. at Harvard 1899, 
A.M. at Harvard 1900, and was made 
an honorary LL.D at Missouri Valley 
College in 1923. 

He started his professional career as 
a teacher of Latin and Greek at Cen- 
tral High School, St. Paul, Minn., in 
1900, and subsequently occupied a sim- 
ilar position at Central High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. He entered the 
banking business in 1908 as eashier 
of the Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall, 
Mo., and in 1920 became president of 
the institution. 

Mr. Gordon is president of the Mar- 
shall Board of Education. He was 
treasurer, vice president and president 
successively of Missouri Bankers As- 
sociation, and is a member of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

He married in 1904 Miss Leonora 
Yeager of Kansas City, and they have 
two children. Mr. Gordon is a Dem- 
ocrat, an Elk, Mason, and Grand 
Warder, Grand Commandery Knights 
Templar of Missouri. He resides at 
Marshall, Mo. 


Represents Equitable 
in Southwest 


The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York announces the appointment 
of Earl R. Gafford as assistant secre- 
tary. He will represent the company 
in Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 


Mr. Gafford who was born in Kansas 
where his family has been identified 
with the banking business for many 
years and is a graduate of the university 
of that state. After organizing a 
state bank in the vicinity of Kansas 
City, where he gained a great deal of 
banking experience, he entered the 
manufacturing business in San Antonio, 
Texas, materially adding to his business 
acquaintanceship in the Southwest. 


Mr. Gafford again entered the bank- 
ing business as assistant vice president 
of the Battery Park National Bank, 
New York. He was active in the nego- 
tiations resulting in the merger of the 
Battery Park Bank into the Bank of 
America. Upon the completion of the 
merger, Mr. Gafford was appointed an 
assistant cashier of the Bank of America 
in connection with its new business ac- 
tivities. Mr. Gafford is also a member 
of the New York Produce Exchange and 
through this connection has developed 
a wide acquaintance among the milling 
and grain companies. 





A Distinctive 


- Bank Service 


is available here. 


Banks, corporations, and 
individuals that deal with 
us find many co-operative 
advantages and many 
special departments for 
service. 


We take just pride in the 
large number of banks that 
use us as a correspondent 
and employe our facilities 
in distributing their checks 
on outside points. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Adveriisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
Monrtuvy will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
McCULLOCH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005, 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. tz. 





SAFETY 
protection 


renters. 
record, 


DEPOSIT VAULTS for 
must keep 
Our Card = System 
protects institution 
and releases bank when 
Send for samples stating 
Filing Cabinets furnished. 
RECORD 
CAGO, 


own 
accurate box 
complete 
liability 
checks out. 
boxes used 
SAFETY DEPOSIT 
SERVICE, P. O. Box 101 CHI- 
ILLINOIS. t.f. 


record of 
gives 

regarding 
customer 
number 


Safes—Burglar and fireproof, 
every size, style and make. 
Murray 126 E. Pearl St. 


Secondhand 
Cheap. John 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4*-12 ti. 


WANTED 
Round door for safe deposit vault, 
lining and boxes. C. A. Middaugh, 
St., Kansas City, Mo 


BANK POSITION 


Young married man, excellent health, ex- 
perienced in all cages city bank, also public 
accounting, now employed as Ist assistant cashier 
large country bank; desires connection with 
bank in city South or West account child's 
health. Best references. Address Box 80, ¢ 0 
BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Til. 11*-1 ti. 


also steel 
920 Walnut 
11*-1 ti. 


WANTED 


FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is | 


a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, See 7 

9*-t.f. 





PATENTS 





Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., ; D. O. 6*-12 ti. 








PRINTING | 


13th and Farnam 
U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers 
Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti 


Omaha Printing Company, 
Sts., Omaha, 
Stationers, 


ONE of the things which 


every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has a right 
to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
at all times. It is the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 
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BANKERS MONTHLY for 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 


MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY, published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1924. 
STATE OF ILL INOIS), 

COUNTY OF COOK 5® 


Before me a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid personally appeared 
Joseph M. Regan who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Managing Editor of THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the. date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912 embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the 
lisher, editor, 
managers are: 


names and addresses of the pub- 
managing editor, and_ business 
Publishers, Rand MCNally & 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; 
Editor, Joseph M. Regan, 536 §S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois; Managing Editor, Joseph M. 
Regan, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Business Manager, Joseph M Regan, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
and address, 
one individual the 

should be given 
publication is owned by a cor- 
poration the name of the corporation and the 
names and addresses of the stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock should be given.) 


Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. 
(Trustee of Estate of Andrew McNally, 
536-538 S Clark St., Chicago; H. B. Clow, 
60 Scott St., Chicago; Andrew F. W. MeNally, 
536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Estate of 
James M¢Nally deceased, 536-538 S. Clark 
St., Chicago; Sabina R. Arnold, Western 
Springs, Ills ; Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack, 
331 Center St., Nazareth, Pa.; Mrs. Clara M. 
Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, N Y.; 
Florence Pierce Mott, care Whitney Central 
National Bank, New Orleans, La.; Mary A. B. 
MacKenzie, 140 8. Dearborn St, Chicago; 
3uehring, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; 
Jessie Hessert, 547 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago; 
Eleanor V. McNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, 
Ill.; Julia Hessert, 219 Lake Shore Drive, 
Payne, 3631 Bosworth Ave., 
Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf St.,-Chicago. 


or if 
name 


than 
each, 


owned by 
and 


more 
address of 


McNally, 
deceased, ) 


Chicago ; 


3. That the known 
and other security 
per cent or 
mortgages, 
none, so 


bondholders, mortgagees, 
holders owning or holding 1 
more of total amount of bonds 
or other securities are: (If there are 
None that I know of. 


paragraphs next above. 
stockholders, and 
contain not only the 
and security holders as they 
books of the company but also, 
where the stockholder or security 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
hold stock amd securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


State). 
4. That the 

giving the 

security 


two 
names of the owners, 
hoders, if any 
list of stockholders 
appear upon the 
in cases 


5. That the 
this 
through the 


average number of copies of each 
publication sold or distributed, 
mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
seribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown (This informa 
tion is required from daily pubilcations only). 


issue of 


above i 


JoserH M. REGAN, Editor. 


Sworn to and 
October, 


subscribed before me this 3rd 


day of 1924. 


M. J. STANTON, 


Notary Public. 


[SEAL] 
My commission expires December 9, 1926. 
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